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LETTER OF DEDICATION. 



TO EMILE FOEGUES. 



At a time when French readers were altogether unaware 
of the existence of any books of my writings a critical 
examination of my novels appeared under your signature, 
in the '' Revue des Deux Mondes.'* I read that article, 
at the time of its appearance, with sincere pleasure and 
sincere gratitude to the writer ; and I have honestly done 
my best to profit by it ever since. 

At a later period, when arrangements were made for 
the publication of my novels in Paris^ you kindly under* 
took, at some sacrifice of your own convenience, to give 
the first of the series — The Dead Secret — the great advan- 
tage of being rendered into French by your pen. Your 
excellent translation of The Lighthouse had already taught 
me how to appreciate the value of your assistance ; and 
when The Dead Secret appeared in its French form, 
although I was sensibly gratified, I was by no means 
surprised to find my fortunate work of fiction — ^not trana- 
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DEDICATION. 



lated^ in the mechanical sense of the word — ^but trans^ 
formed, from a novel that I had written in my language, 
to a novel that you might have written in yours. 

I am now about to ask you to confer one more literary 
obligation on me, by accepting the dedication of this 
book ; as the earliest acknowledgment which it has been 
in my power to make^ of the debt .1 owe to my critic, to 
my translator, and to my firiend. 

The Stories which form the principal contents of the 
following pages, are all, more or less, exercises in that 
art which I have now studied anxiously for some years, 
and which I still hope to cultivate, to better and better 
purpose, for many more. Allow me, by inscribing the 
collection to you, to secure one reader for it at the outset 
of its progress through the world of letters, whose capa- 
city for seeing all a writer's defects may be matched by 
many other critics^ but whose rarer faculty of seeing all a 
writer's merits is equalled by very few. 

WiLKIB COLLIKS. 



LamDov, Ootobcr, 185(1. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



OUBS£LY£S. 



We were three quiet, lonely old men, and she was a livelVi 
handsome young woman ; and we were at our wit*8 end what 
to do with her. 

A word about ourselves, first of all — a necessary word to 
explain the singular situation of our fair young guest. 

We are three brothers; and we live in a barbarous old 
house, called The Glen Tower. Our place of abode stands in 
a hilly, lonesome district of South Wales. No such thing as 
a line of railway runs anywhere near us. No gentleman's seat 
is within an ea/jy drive of us. We are a distressingly in- 
convenient distance from a town; and the village to which 
we send for our letters is three miles off. 

My eldest brother, Owen, was brought up to the church. 
All the prime of his life was passed in a populous London 
parish. I or more years than I now like to reckon up, he worked 
unremittingly, in defiance of faOing health and adverse for- 
tune, amid the multitudinous misery of the London poor; 
find he would, in all probability, have sacrificed his life to his 
duty, long before the present time, if The Glen Tower had not 
come into his possession through two \mexpected deaths in 
the elder and richer branch of our family. This opening to 
man of a place of rest and refuge saved his life. No man ever 
drew breath who better deserved the gifts of fortune — ^for no 
man, I sincerely believe, more tender of others, more diffident 
of himself, more gentle, more generous, and more ample* 
hearted than Owen, ever walked this earth. 

B 
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Mj second brother, Morgan, started in life as a doctor ; and 
learnt all that his profession could teach him, at home and 
abroad. He realised a moderate independence by his prac- 
tice ; bc^jinning in one of our large northern towns, and end- 
ing ns a physician in London. But, although he was well 
known ana appreciated among his brethren, he failed to gain 
that sort of reputation with the public, which elevates a man 
into the position of a great doctor. The ladies never liked 
him. In the first place, he was ugly (Morgan will excuse me 
for mentioning this) ; in the second place, he was an invete- 
rate smoker, and he smelt of tobacco when he felt languid 
pulses in elegant bedrooms; in the third place, he was the 
most formidably outspoken teller of the truth, as regarded 
Inmself, his profession, and his patients, that ever imperilled 
the social standing of the science of medicine. For these rea- 
■ons, and for others, which it is not necessary to mention, he 
never pushed his way, as a doctor, into the front ranks — and 
he never cared to do so. About a year after Owen came into 
possession of The Glen Tower, Morgan discovered that he had 
Bayed as much money for his old age as a sensible man could 
want; that he was tired of the active pursuit — or, as he 
termed it, of the digiflfied quackery — of his profession ; and 
that it was only common charity to give his invalid brother a 
companion who could physic him for nothing, and so prevent 
him from getting rid of his money, in the worst of all possible 
ways, by wasting it on doctors' bills. In a week after Mor- 

Soi had arrived at these conclusions, he was settled at The 
len Tower ; and from that time, opposite as their characters 
were, my two elder brothers lived together in their lonely 
retreat, thoroughly understanding, and, in their very different 
ways, heartily lo>'mg one another. 

Many years passed before I, the youngest of the three — 
christened by tne unmelodious name of Griffith — ^found my 
way, in my turn, to the dreary old house, and the sheltering 
quiet of the Welsh hills. My career in life had led me away from 
my brothers. And even now, when we are all united, 1 have 
snQ ties and interests to connect me with the outer world, 
wnich neither Owen nor Morgan possess. 

I was brought up to the bar. After my first year's study of 
the law, I wearied of it, and strayed aside idly into the 
brighter and more attractive paths of literature. My occar 
rioni 1 occupation with my pen was yaried by long travelling 
excursions in idl parts oi the Continent; year by year, my 
ebde erf* gay friends and acquaintances increased and I bade 
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fair to eink into the condition of a systematic idler, without a 
fixed purpose in life of any sort, wnen I was saved by wliat 
has saved many another man in my situation. By the time I 
had reached the age of thirty-fiye, I had done what neither of 
my brothers had done before me. I had married. 

As a single man, my own small independence, aided by what 
little additions to it I could pick up by my pen, had been suf 
fident for my wants. But with marriage and its responsibi- 
lities came the necessity for serious exertion. I ret\imed to 
my neglected studies, and grappled resolutely, this time, with 
the intricate difficulties of the law. I was called to the Bar. 
My wife's &ther aided me with his interest, and I started into 
practice, without difficulty, and without delay. 

For the next twenty years my married life was a scene of 
happiness and prosperity, on which I now look back with a 
grateful tenderness, that no words of mine can express. The 
memory of my wife is busy at my heart, while I think of those 
past times. The forgotten tears rise in my eyes again, and 
trouble the course of my pen, while it traces these simple 
lines. 

Let me pass rapidly over the one unspeakable misery of my 
b'fe; let me try to remember now, as I tried to remember 
then, that she lived to see our only child — our son who was so 
good to her, who is still so good to me — grow up to manhood ; 
that her head lay on my bosom when sne died ; and that the 
last firail movement of her hand, in this world, was the move- 
ment that brought it closer to her boy*s lips. 

I bore the blow — ^with Grod's help I bore it, and bear it stiL. 
But it struck me away for ever from the purposes and pur- 
Buits, the companions and, the pleasures of twenty years, which 
her presence nad sanctioned and made dear to me. K my 
son George had desired to follow my profession, I should stiU 
have struggled against myself, and have kept my place in the 
world, until I had seen him prosperous and settled. But his 
choice led him to the army ; ana before his mother's death he 
had obtained his commission, and entered on his path in life. 
No other responsibility remained to claim from me the sacri- 
fice of myself; my brothers had made my place ready for me 
by their fireside ; my heart yearned, in its desolation, for the 
mends and companions of the old boyish days; my good, 
brave son promised that no year should pass, as long as he 
was in England, without his coming to cheer me — and so it 
^pened that I, in my turn, withdrew firom the world, which 
i once been a bright and a happy world to me, axid x^^asn^ 
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to end my dajs, peacefullj, coutentedlj, and gratefiillj, as my 
brothers are ending theirs, in the solitude of The Glen Tower. 

How many years have passed since we have all three been 
unite({, it is not necessary to relate. It will be more to the 
purpose, if I briefly record, that we have never been separated 
since the day which first saw us assembled together in our hill- 
side retreat ; that we have never yet wearied of the time, of 
the place, or of ourselves ; and that the influence of solitude 
on our hearts and minds has not altered them for the worse — 
for it has not embittered us towards our fellow creatures, and 
it has not dried up in us the sources from which harmless oc- 
cupations and innocent pleasures may flow refreshingly to the 
last, over the waste places of human life. Thus much for our 
own story, and for the circumstances which have withdrawn us 
from the world for the rest of our days. 

And now imagine us three lonely old men, tall, and lean, 
and white-headed ; dressed, more from past habit than from 
present association, in customary suits of solemn black. Bro- 
ther Owen, yielding, gentle, and afiectionate, in look, voice, 
and manner. Brother Morgan, with a quaint siirface-soumess 
of address, and a tone of dry sarcasm in his talk, which single 
him out, on all occasions, as a character in our little cirde. 
Brother Griffith, forming the link between his two elder com- 
panions ; capable, at one time, of sympathising with the quiet, 
thoughtful tone of Owen's conversation, and ready at another 
to exchange brisk severities on life and manners with Morgan 
in short, a pliable, double-sided old lawyer, who stands between 
the clergyman-brother and the physician-brother, with an ear 
ready for each, and with a heart open to both, share and share 
together. 

Imagine the strange old building in which we live to be 
reaDy what its name implies, a tower standing in a glen ; in 
past times the fortress of a fighting Welsh chieftain ; in pre- 
sent times, a dreary land-lightnouse, built up in many stories 
of two rooms each, with a little modem lean-to of cottage 
form, tacked on quaintly to one of its sides ; the great hill, on 
whose lowest slope it stands, rising precipitously behind it ; a 
dark, swift-flowing stream in the valley oelow ; hills on hills 
all round, and no way of approach but by one of the loneliest 
and wildest cross-roads in all South Wales. 

Imagine such a place of abode as this, and such inhabitants 
of it as ourselves ; and then, picture the descent among us — 
as of a goddess dropping from the clouds — of a lively, hand- 
tome, fashionable young kdy : a bright, gay, butterfly cieatnre^ 
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nsed to flutter away its existence in the broad sunsliina of 
perpetual gaiety — a child of the new generation, with all the 
moaem ideas whirling together in her pretty head, and all the 
modem accomplishments at the tips of her delicate fingers. 
Imagine such a light-hearted daughter of Eve as this, the 
spoilt darling of society, the charming spendthrift of Nature's 
^oicest treasures of beauty and youth, suddenly flashing into 
the dim life of three weary old men — suddenly dropped into 
the place of all others whicn is least fit for her — suddenly shut 
out from the world in the lonely ouiet of the loneliest home in 
England. Realise, if it be possible, all that is most wlumsicai 
and most anomalous in such a situation as thi.s; and the 
startling confession contained in the opening sentence of these 
pages will no longer excite the faintest emotion of surprise. 
Who can wonder now, when our bright young goddess really 
descended on us, that T and my brothers wore all three at our 
wit's end what to do with her ! 



CHAPTEE 11. 

CUB DILEMMA. 

Who is the young lady ? And how did she find her way into 
The Glen Tower? 

Her name (in relation to which I shall have something 
more to say a little further on) is Jessie Lister. She is an 
orphan, and an only child. Her mother died while she waa 
an infant ; her father was my dear and valued friend. Major 
Lister. He lived long enough to celebrate his daughter's 
seventh birthday. When he died, he entrusted his autnority 
over her, and his responsibility towards her, to his brother 
and to me. 

Wlien I was summoned to the reading of the Major's wilL 
1 knew perfectly well that I should hear myself appointed 
guardian and executor with his brother ; and 1 had been also 
inadeiacquainted with my lost friend's wishes as to his daugh- 
ter's education, and with his intentions as to the disposal of 
all his property in her favour. My own idea, therefore, was, 
that the reading of the will would inform me of nothing which 
I had not known in the testator's lifetime. When the day 
came for hearing it, however, J found that I had bcfisii cs^^st* 
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haiitj in arriving at this conclusion. Towards the end of the 
document there was a clause inserted, which took me cntixelT 
by surprise. 

After providing for the education of Miss Lister, under the 
direction of her guardians, a^d for her residence, under or- 
dinary circumstances, with the Major's sister. Lady Westwick, 
the clause concluded by saddling the child's future inheritance 
with this curious condition :-r- 

From the period of her leaving school to the period of her 
reaching the age of twenty-one years. Miss Lister was to pass 
not less than six consecutive weeks, out of every year, under 
the roof of one of her two guardians. During tne lives of 
both of them, it was left to her own choice to say which of the 
two she would prefer to live with. In all other respects, the 
condition was imperative. If she forfeited it, excepting, of 
course, the case of the deaths of both her guardians, she was 
only to have a life-interest in the property. If she obeyed it, 
the money itself was to become her own possession, on the day 
when she completed her twenty-first year. 

This clause m the will, as I have said, took me at first by 
surprise. I remembered how devotedly Lady Westwick had 
soothed her sister-in-law's death-bed sufierinss, and how ten- 
derly she had afterwards watched over the welfare of the little 
motherless child ; — I remembered the innumerable claims she 
had established, in this way, on her brother's confidence in her 
affection for his orphan daughter — ^and I was, therefore, natu- 
rally amazed at the appearance of a condition in his will, which 
seemed to show a positive distrust of Lady Westwick's undi- 
yided influence over the character and conduct of her niece. 

A few words &om my feUow-j^uardian, Mr. Eichard Lister, 
and a little after-considerntion of some of my deceased friend's 
peculiarities of disposition and feeling, to which I had not 
nitherto attached sufficient importance, were enough to make 
me understand the motives by which he had been influenced in 
providing for the future of his child. 

Major Lister had raised himself to a position of affluence 
and eminence from a very humble origin. He was the son of 
a small farmer, and it was his pride never to forget this circum- 
stance, never to be ashamed oi it, and never to allow the pre- 
judices of society to influence his own settled opinions on so* 
dal questions in general. 

Acting, in all that related to his intercourse with the world, 
cm such principles as these, the Major, it is hardly necessary ta 
lajy held some strangely heterodox opinions on the mooiBaii 
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edacation of girls, and on the e^il influence of society over the 
cnaracters of women in general. Out of the strength of these 
opinions, and out of the certainty of his conviction that his 
sister did not share Ihem, had grown that condition inhiswill, 
which removed his daughter fix>m the influence of her aimt for 
six consecutive weeks in every year. lady Westwick was the 
most light-hearted, the most generous, the most impulsive of 
women ; capable, when any serious occasion called it forth, of 
all that was devoted and self-sacriflcing, but, at other and or- 
dinary times, constitutionally restless, frivolous, and eager for 
perpetual gaiety. Distrusting the sort of life which he knew 
ids daughter would lead under her aunt*s roof, and at the same 
time gratefully remembering his sister's aflectionate devotion 
towards his dying wife and Tier helpless infant; Major Lister 
had attempted to make a compromise, which, while it allowed 
Lady Wentwick the close domestic intercourse with her niece 
that she had earned by innumerable kind offices, should, at the 
same time, place the young girl for a fixed period of every year 
of her minority imder the corrective care of two such quiet 
old-fashioned guardians as his brother and myself Such is the 
history of the clause in the will. My friend little thought^ 
when he dictated it, of the extraordinary result to which it was 
one day to lead. 

For some years, events ran on smoothly enough. Little 
Jessie was sent to an excellent school, with strict instructions 
to the mistress to make a good girl of her, and not a fashion- 
able young lady. Although she was reported to be anything 
but a pattern pupil in respect of attention to her lessons, she 
became, from the first, the chosen favourite of every one about 
her. The very oflences which she committed against the dis- 
cipline of the school were of the sort which provoke a smile 
even on the stem countenance of authority itself One of 
these quaint fr-eaks of mischief may not inappropriately be 
mentioned here, inasmuch as it gained her the pretty nick 
rfjne under which she will be found to appear occasionally in 
these pages. 

On a certain autumn night, shortly after the midsummer 
vacation, the mistress of the school fancied she saw a light 
under the door of the bedroom occupied by Jessie and three 
other girls. It was then close on midnight ; and fearing that 
some case of sudden illness might have happened, she hastened 
into the room. On opening the door, she discovered, to her 
horror and amazement, that all four girls were out of bed — 
tme dressed in brilliantly-fantastic costumes, representing tlie 
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four grotesque '* Queens" of Hearts, Diamonds, Spades, /ind 
Clubs, familiar to us all on the pack of cards — and were danc- 
ing a quadrille, in which Jessie sustained the character of The 
Queen of Hearts. The next moming*s investigation disclosed 
that Miss Lister had smuggled the dresses into the school ; and 
had amused herself by giving an impromptu fancy ball to her 
companions, in imitation of an entertainment of the same kind, 
at which she had figured in a " Court-card" quadrille at her 
aunt*s country house. 
The dresses were instantly confiscated, and the necessary 

Sunishmeut promptly admimstered ; but the remembrance of 
essie's extraordinary outrage on bedroom discipline lasted long 
enough to become one of the traditions of the school ; and she 
and her sister-culprits were thenceforth hailed as the " Queens" 
of the four " suits," by their class companions, whenever the 
mistress's back was turned. Whatever might have become of 
the nick-names thus employed, in relation to the other three 
girls, such a mock title as The Queen of Hearts was too ap- 
propriately descriptive of the natural charm of Jessie's charac- 
ter, as well as of the adventure in which she had taken the lead, 
not to rise naturally to the lips of everyone who knew her. It 
followed her to her aunt's house — it came to be as habitually 
and familiarly connected >vith her, among her friends of all 
ages, as if it had been formally inscribed on her baptismal re- 

Sster — and it has stolen its way into these pages because it 
lis from my pen naturally and inevitably, exactly as it often 
falls from my lips in real life. 

When Jessie left school, the first difficulty presented itself. 
In other words, the necessity arose of fulfilling the conditions 
of the will. At that time, 1 waa already settled at The Glen 
Tower ; and her living six weeks in our dismal solitude and our 
humdrum society, was, as she herself frankly wrote me word 
quite out of the Question. Fortunately, she had always got on 
weU with her uncle and his family. So she exerted her hberty 
of choice ; and, much to her own relief and to mine also, passed 
her regular six weeks of probation, year after year, under Mr. 
Bichard Lister's roof 

During this period, I heard of her regularly ; sometimes 
from my fellow guardian ; sometimes from my son George, who, 
whenever his military duties allowed him the opportunity, con- 
trived to see her ; now at her aunt's house, and now at Mr. 
Lister's. The particulars of her character and conduct, wliich 
I gleaned in this way, more than sufficed to convince me that 
tb poor Major's plan for the careM training of his daughter'a 
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ilisposition, though plausible enoudi in thcoij, was little better 
tSuin a total failure in practice. Miss Jessie, to use the ex- 
pressive common phrase, took after her aunt. She was as ge- 
nerous, as impulsive, as light-hearted, as fond of change and 
smiety and fine clothes — in short, as complete and genuine a 
woman as Lady Westwick herself. It was impossible to reform 
the " Queen of Hearts," and equally impossible not to love her. 
Such, in few words, was my fellow-guardian's report of his ex- 
perience of our handsome young ward. 

So the time passed till the year came of which I am now 
writing — the ever-memorable year, to England, of the Hassian 
war. It happened that I had heard less than usual at this pe- 
riod, and indeed for many months before it, of Jessie and her 
proceedings. My son had been ordered out with his regiment 
to the Crimea, in 1854, and had other work in hand now than 
recording the sayinp^s and doings of a young lady. Mr. Eich- 
ard Lister, who nad been hitherto used to write to me with 
tolerable regularity, seemed now, for some reason that I could 
not conjecture, to have forgotten my existence. Ultimately, I 
iras reminded of my ward by one of Gheorge's own letters, in 
irhich he asked for news of ner; and I wrote at once to Mr. 
Lbter. The answer that reached mo was written by his wife 
— ^he was dangerously ill. The next letter that came informed 
me of his death. Tms happened early in the spring of the vear 
1855. 

I am ashamed to confess it, but the change in my own posi- 
tion was the first idea that crossed my mind when I read the 
news of Mr. Lister's death. I was now left sole guardian ; and 
Jessie wanted a year still of coming of age. 

By the next day's post I wrote to her about the altered state 
of the relations between us. She was then on the Continent 
with her aunt, having gone abroad at the very beginning of the 
year. Consequently, so far as eighteen hundred and fifty-five 
was concerned, the condition exacted by the will yet remained 
to be performed. She had still six weeks to pass — ^her last six 
weeks, seeing that she was now twenty years old — under the 
roof of one of her guardians. And I was now the only guar- 
dian left ! 

In due course of time I received my answer, written on rose- 
coloured paper, and expressed throughout in a tone of light, 
easy, femmine banter, which amused me in spite of myself. 
Miss Jessie, according to her own account, was hesitating, on 
receipt of my letter, between two alternatives — the one, of 
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allowing herself to be buried six weeks in The Qlen Tower; the 
other of breaking the condition, giving up the money, and re- 
maining magnammouslj contented with nothing but a life- 
interest in her father's property. At present she inclined de- 
cidedly towards giving up the money, and escaping the clutches 
of " the three horrid old men ;" but she would let me know 
again, if she happened to change her mind. And so, with best 
love, she would Tbeg to remain, always affectionately mine — as 
long as she was well out of my reach. 

The summer passed ; the autiunn came — and I never heard 
from her again. Under ordinary circimistances, this long si- 
lence might have made me feel a little uneasy. But news 
reached me about this time, from the Crimea, that my son was 
wounded — not dangerously, thank God, but still severely 
enough to be laid up — and all my anxieties were now centred 
in that direction. By the beginning of September, however, I 
got better accounts of him, and my mind was made easy enough 
to let me think of Jessie again. Just as I was considering the 
necessity of writing once more to my refractory ward, a second 
letter arrived from her. She had retimied at last from abroad 
had suddenly changed her mind, suddenly grown sick of society 
suddenly become enamoured of the pleasiires of retirement, 
and suddenly found out that the three horrid old men were 
three dear old men, and that six weeks' solitude at The Glen 
Tower was the luxury of all others that she languished for 
most. As a necessary result of this altered state of things, 
she would therefore now propose to spend her allotted six 
weeks with her guardian. We might certainly expect her on 
the twentieth of September ; and she would take the greatest 
care to fit herself for our society, by arriving in the lowest 
possible spirits, and bringing her own sackcloth and ashes 
along with her. 

The first ordeal to which this alarming letter forced me to 
submit, was the breaking of the news it contained to my two 
brothers. The disclosure affected them very differently. Poor 
dear Owen merely turned pale, lifted his weak thin hands in a 
panic-stricken manner, ana then sat staring at me in speechless 
and motionless bewilderment. Morgan stood up stmight be^ 
fore me, plunged both his hands into his pockets, burst sud- 
denly into the harshest laugh I ever heard from his lips, and 
told me, with an air of triumph, that it was exactly what h» 
expected. 

** What you expected ?" I repeated in astonishment. 

'' YeSi" returned Morgan wiiii his bitterest emphasis. ^It 
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doe«n't surprise me in the least. It's the waj things go in thii 
world — it's the regular moral see-saw of good and evil — ^the 
old story, with the old end to it. They were too happy in the 
garden of Eden — down comes the serpent, and turns them ut. 
Solomon was too wise — down comes the Queen of Sheba, and 
makes a fool of him. We'via been too conJortable at The Glen 
Tower — down comes a woman and sets us all three by the ears 
together. What are you both staring at ? I tell you again, 
this mess of ours is in the established order of things. All I 
wonder at is, that it hasn't happened before." With those 
words, Morgan resignedly put on his hat, and turned to the 
door. 

"You're not goins away before she comes!" exclaimed 
Owen, piteously. " Don't leave us — please don't leave us !" 

"Gomg!" cried Morgan, with great contempt. "What 
should I gain by that ? When destiny has found a man out, 
and heated his gridiron for him, he has nothing left to do that 
I know of but to get up and sit on it." 

I opened my lips to protest against the implied comparison 
between a young lady and a hot gridiron, but, before 1 could 
speak, Morgan was gone. 

" Well," I said to Owen, " we must make the best of it. 
We must brush up our manners, and set the house tidy, ^d 
amuse her as well as we can. The difficulty is where to put 
her — and when that is settled, the next puzzle will be, what to 
order in to make her comfortable. It's a hard thing, brother, 
to say what will, or what will not, please a young lady's 
taste." 

Owen looked absently at me, in greater bewilderment than 
erer — opened his eyes in perplexed consideration — repeated to 
himself slowly the word " taste" — and then helped me with 
this suggertion ; — 

" Hn^'t we better begin, Griffith, by getting her a plum- 
cake?" 

" My dea* Owen !" I remonstrated, " it is a grown young 
woman who ib coming to see us, not a little girl from school." 

* Oh !" said Owen, more conftised than before. " Yes — I 
■ea We couldn't do wrong, I suppose — could we ? — if we 
got her a little dog, and a lot of new gowns P" 

There was, evidently, no more help in the way of advice to 
be expected from Owen than from Morgan himself. As I 
came to that conclusion, I saw through the window our old 
housekeeper (promoterl, years since, from my chambers in 
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Loudon) on her way, with her basket, to the kitchen- garden. 
I left the room to ascertain if she could assist us. 

To my great dismay, the housekeeper took even a more 
gloomy view than Morgan of the approaching event. When I 
had explained all the circumstances to her, she carefully put 
down her basket, crossed her arms, and addressed me in these 
terms : 

" You want my advice about what's to be done with this 
young woman ?" [said the housekeeper. " Don't you trouble 
your head about her. It won't be no use. Mind, I tell you, 
it won't be no use !" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Look at this place, sir, — it's more like a prison than a 
house, isn't it ? Look at us, as lives in it. We've got (saving 
your presence) a foot a-piece in our graves, haven't we ? WTien 
you was young yourself, sir, what would you have done if they 
had shut you up for six weeks in such a place as this, among 
your grandfathers and grandmothers with their feet in the 
grave?" 

" I really can't say." 

" I can, sir. You'd have run away. She* II run away. Don't 
you worry your head about her — she'll save you the trouble. 
She'll run away." 

With those ominous words, the housekeeper took up her 
basket, and left me. 

I sat down under a tree, quite helpless. Here was the 
whole responsibility shifted upon my miserable shoulders. Not 
a lady in the neighbourhood to whom I could apply for assist- 
ance — and the nearest shop eight miles distant n-om us. The 
toughest case I ever had to conduct, when I was at the Bar, 
was plain sailing compared with the difficulty of entertaining 
our fair guest. 

It was absolutely necessary, however, to decide at once where 
she was to sleep. All the rooms in the tower were of stone — 
dark, gloomy, and cold even in the summer-time. Impossible 
to put her in any one of them. The only other alternative 
was to lodge her in the little modem lean-to, which I have 
already described as being tacked on to the side of the old 
building. It contained three cottage-rooms, and they might 
be made barely habitable for a young lady. But then those 
rooms were occupied by Morgan. His books were in one, his 
bed was in another, his pipes and general lumber were in the 
third. Could I expect him, after the sour similitudes he had 
uied in reference to our expected xdsitor, to turn out of hia 
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habitation, and disarrange all his habits, for her convenience P 
Tlie bare idea of proposmg the thing to him seemed ridiculous. 
And jet, inexorable necessity left me no choice but to make 
the hopeless experiment. I walked back to the tower hastily 
and desperately, to face the worst that might happen before 
my courage cooled altogether. 

On crossing the threshold of the hall door, I was stopped, 
to my great amazement, by a procession of three of the tarm- 
servants followed by Morgan, all walking after each other in 
Indian file, towards the spiral staircase that led to the top of 
the tower. The first of the servants carried the materials for 
making a fire ; the second bore an inverted arm-chair on his 
kead ; the third tottered \mder a heavy load of books ; while 
Morgan came last, with his canister of tobacco in his hand, 
his dressing-gown over his shoulders, and his whole collection 
of pipes hugged up together in a bundle under his arm. 

" What on earth docs this mean ?" I enquired. 

" It means taking Time by the forelock," answered Morgan, 
looking at me with a smile of sour satisfaction. " Tvegot the 
start of your young woman, Griffith ; and I*m making the 
most of it." 

" But where, in Heaven's name, are you going ?" I asked, 
as the head man of the procession disappeared with his firing 
up the staircase. 

" How high is this tower?" retorted Morgan. 

" Seven stories, to be sure," I replied. 

" Very good," said my eccentric brother, setting his foot on 
the first stair, " I'm going up to the seventh." 

" You can't," I shouted. 

" She can't, you mean," said Morgan, " and that's exactly 
why I'm going there." 

" But the room is not furnished.'* 

" It's out of her reach." 

" One of the windows has fallen to pieces." 

"It's out of her reach." 

•* There's a crow's nest in the comer." 

"It's out of her reach." 

By the time this unanswerable argument had attained its 
third repetition, Morgan, in his turn, had disappeared up the 
winding stairs. I knew him too weU to attempt any further 
protest. 

Here was my first difficulty smoothed away most unexpect- 
edly ; for here were the rooms in the lean-to placed by their 
owner's free act and deed at mj disposal. I wrote on t\ie\s^\ 
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ho fhe one upholsterer of our distant county town to come 
immediately and survey the premises ; and sent oft* a moimted 
messenger with the letter. This done, and the necessary ordrar 
also despatched to the carpenter and glazier to set them at 
work on Morgan's sky-parlour in the seventh story, I began to 
feel, for the f^t time, as if my scattered wits were coming 
back to me. By the time the evening had closed in, I had hit 
on no less than three excellent ideas, all providing for the fu- 
ture comfort and amusement of our fair guest. The first idea 
was to get her a Welsh pony ; the second was to hire a piano 
firom the county town ; the third was to send for a boxful of 
novels from London. I must confess I thought these projects 
for pleasing her very happily conceived : and Owen agreed with 
me. Morgan, as usual, took the opposite view. He said she 
would yawn over the novels, turn up her nose at the piano, 
and fracture her skull with the pony. As for the housekeeper, 
she stuck to her text as stoutly m the evening as she had stuck 
to it in the morning. " Pianner or no pianner, story-book or 
no story-book, pony or no pony — ^you mark my words, sir : 
That young woman will run away." 

Such was the housekeeper's parting salutation when she 
wished me good night. 

When the next morning came, and brought with it that ter- 
rible waking time which sets a man's hopes and projects before 
him, the great as well as the small, stripped bare of every illu- 
sion, it is not to be concealed that I felt less sanguine of our 
success in entertaining the coming guest. So far as external 
preparations were concerned, there seemed, indeed, but little 
to improve. But, apart from these, what had we to offer in 
ourselves and our society to attract her ? There lay the knotty 
point of the question, and there the grand difficulty of finding 
an answer. 



I fall into serious reflection, while I am dressing, on the 
pursuits and occupations with which we three brotners have 
been accustomed, for years past, to beguile the time. Are 
they at all likely, in the case of any one of us, to interest or 
amuse Miss Lister ? 

My chief occupation — ^to begin with the youngest — consists 
in acting as steward on Owen's property. The routine of mj 
duties has never lost its sober attraction to my tastes, for it 
lias always employed me in watching the best interests of my 
brother, and of my son also, who is one day to be his heir. 
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But can I expect our viaitor to sympatliize with such fSamilj 
eoncems as tnese ? Clearly not. 

Morgan's pursuit comes next in order of review — ^a pursuit 
of a &r more ambitious nature than mine. It was always part 
of my second brother's whimsical, self-contradictory character 
to yiew with the profoundest contempt the leamea profession 
by which he gained his livelihood : and he is now occupying 
the long leisure hours of his old age in composing a volu- 
minous treatise, intended, one of these days, to eject the whole 
body corporate of doctors from the position which they have 
usurped in the estimation of then* fellow creatures. This 
daring work is entitled " An Examination of the Claims of 
Medicine on the G-ratitude of Mankind. Decided in the Ne- 
gative, by a Betired Physician." So far as I can tell, the book 
18 likely to extend to the dimensions of an Encyclopiedia ; for 
it is Morgan's plan to treat his comprehensive subject princi- 
pally from the biographical point or view, and to rim down all 
the doctors of antiquify, one after another, in res^ular succession 
frx>m the first of the tribe. When I last heard of his progress, 
he was hard on the heels of Hippocrates, but had no imme- 
diate prospect of tripping up his successor. Is this the sort 
of occupation, I ask myself, in which a modem young lady is 
likely to feel the slightest interest ? Once again, clearly not. 

Owen's favourite emplo^pient is, in its way, ouite as charac- 
teristic as Morgan's; and it has the great additional advantage 
of appealing to a much larger variety of tastes. My eldest 
brotner — great at drawing and paintmg when he was a lad, 
always interested in artists and tneir works in afber b'fe — has 
resumed, in his declining years, the holiday occupation of his 
school-boy days. As an amateur landscape painter, he works 
with more satisfaction to himself, uses more colour, wears out 
more brushes, and makes a greater smell of paint in his studio, 
than any artist by profession, native or forei^, whom I ever 
met with. In look, in manner, and in disposition, the gentlest 
of mankind, Owen, by some singular anomaly in his character 
which he seems to have caught from Morgan, glories placidly 
in the wildest and most frightful range or subjects which his 
trt is capable of representing. Immeasurable ruins in howling 
wHdemesses, with blood-red sunsets gleaming over them; 
thunder-douds rent by lightning, hovering over splitting trees 
on the verges of awful precipices; hurricanes, shipwrecks, 
waves and whirlpools follow each other on his canvas, without 
an intervening glimpse of quiet, everyday nature to relieve the 
succession of pictorial hoirors. When I see him at his eaaeli 
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flo neat and quiet, so unpretending and modest in himself, with 
such a composed expression on his attentive face, with such a 
weak white hand to guide such bold big brushes ; and when 
I look at the frightful canvasful of terrors which he is serenely 
aggravating in fierceness and intensity with every successive 
touch, I find it difficult to realise the connection between my 
brother and his work, though I see them before me, not six 
inches apart. Will this c[uaint spectacle possess any humorous 
attractions for Miss Jessie ? Perhaps it may. There is some 
slight chance that Owen's employment will be lucky enough to 
interest her. 

Thus far my morning cogitations advance, doubtfully enough ; 
but they altogether fail m carrying me beyond the narrow 
circle of The GHen Tower. I try hard, in our visitor's in- 
terests, to look into the resources of the little world around 
us ; and I find my efforts rewarded by the prospect of a total 
blank. 

Is there any presentable living soul in the neighbourhood 
whom wo can invite to toeot her ? Not one. There are, as I 
have already said, no country seats near us ; and society in 
the county town has long since learnt to regard us as threo 
misanthropes, strongly suspected, from our monastic way of 
life, and our dismal black costume, of being Popish priests in 
disguise. In other parts of England, the dereyman of the 
parish might help us out of our difficulty. But nere,in South 
Wales, and in this latter half of the nineteenth century, we 
have the old type-parson of the days of Fielding still in a 
state of perfect preservation. Our local clergyman receives a 
stipend which is too paltry to bear comparison with the wages 
of an ordinary mechanic. In dress, manners, and tastes, he 
is about on a level with the upper class of agricultural la- 
bourers. When attempts have been made by well-meaning 
gentlefolks to recognize the claims of his profession, by asking 
him to their houses, he has been known, on more than one oc- 
casion, to leave his ploughman's pair of shoes in the hall, and 
to enter the drawing-room respectfully in his stockings. 
Where he preaches, miles and miles away from us and from 
the poor cottage in which he lives, if he sees any of the com- 
pany in the squire's pew yawn, or fidget in their places, he 
takes it as a hint that they are tired of listening, and closes 
his sermon instantly at the end of the sentence. Can we ask 
this most irreverend and unclerical of men to meet a young 
lady ? I doubt, even if we made the attempt, whether wo 
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Bhonld succeed, by fair means, in getting him beyond the ser- 
vants' hall. 

Dismissing, therefore, all idea of inviting visitors to enter- 
tain our guest, and feeling, at the same time, more than 
doubtful 01 her chance of discovering any attraction in the 
sober society of the inmates of the house, 1 finish my dressing 
and go down to breakfast, secretly veering round to the house- 
keeper's opinion, that Miss Jessie will really bring matters* to 
an abrupt conclusion by running away. I find Morgan as 
bitterly resigned to his destiny as ever ; and Owen so aftection- 
ately anxious to make himself of some use, and so lamentably 
ignorant of how to begin, that I am driven to disembarrass my- 
self of him at the outset by a stratagem. 

I suggest to him that our visitor is sure to be interested in 
pictures, and that it would be a pretty attention, on his part, 
to paint her a landscape to hang up in her room, dwen 
brightens directly, informs me in his softest tones that he is 
then at work on the Earthquake at Lisbon, and enquires whe- 
ther I think she would like that subject. I preserve my gravity 
sufficiently to answer in the affirmative ; and my brother re- 
tires meekly to his studio, to depict the engulphing of a city, 
and the destruction of a population. Morgan withdraws, m 
his turn, to the top of the tower, threatening, when our guest 
comes, to draw all his meals up to his new residence by means 
of a basket and string. I am left alone for an hour ; and then 
the upholsterer (originally, a journeyman cabinet-maker in 
London) arrives from the county town. 

This worthy man, on being informed of our emergency, sees 
his way, apparently, to a good stroke of business ; and there- 
upon wins my lasting gratitude by taking, in opposition to 
everyone else, a bright and hopeful view of existing circum- 
stances. 

" Tou'll excuse me, sir," he says, confidentially, when I show 
him the rooms in the lean-to, " but this is a matter of experi- 
ence. I'm a family man, myself, with grown-up daughters of 
my own ; and the natures of young women are well known to 
me. Make their rooms comfortable, and you make 'em happj. 
Surround their lives, sir, with a suitable atmosphere of ^mi- 
ture, and you never hear a word of complaint i*op from their 
lips. Now, with regard to these rooms, for example, sir. You 
put a neat French bedstead in that comer, with curtains con- 
Kxrmable — say, a tasty chintz. You put on that bedstead what 
I will term a sufficiency of bedding ; and you top up with a 
sweet little eider-down quilt, as light as roses, and similar t\u& 
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sanie in colour. You do that, and what follows ? You please 
her eye when she lies down at night, and you please her eye 
when she gets up in the moming — and you're all right so far, 
and so is she. I will not dweu, sir, on the toilet-table, nor 
will I seek to detain you about the glass to show her figure, 
and the other glass to show her face, because I have the articles 
in stock, and will be myself answerable foe their effect on a 
lady's mind and person." 

Ke led the way into the next room as he spoke, and arranged 
its future fittings and decorations, as he had already planned 
out the bed-room, with the strictest reference to the connexion 
which experience had shown him to exist between comfortable 
furniture and female happiness. 

Thus far, in my helpless state of mind, the man's confidence 
had impressed me, in spite of myself, and I had listened to him 
in superstitious silence. But as he continued to rise, by regu- 
lar gradations, from one climax of upholstery to another, 
warning visions of his bill disclosed themselves in the remote 
background of the scene of luxury and magnificence which my 
friend was conjuring up. Certain sharp professional instincts 
of bygone times resumed their influence over me ; I began to 
start doubts and ask questions ; and as a necessary consequence, 
the interview between us soon assumed something like a prac- 
tical form. 

Having ascertained what the probable expense of furnishing 
would amount to ; and having coscovered that the process of 
transforming the lean-to (allowing for the time required to pro- 
cure certain articles of rarity from Bristol) would occupy nearly 
a fortnight, I dismissed the upholsterer, with the understand- 
ing that I should take a day or two for consideration, and let 
him know the result. It was then the fifth of September, and 
our Queen of Hearts wa« to arrive on the twentieth. The work, 
therefbre, if it was begun on the seventh or eighth, would be 
begun in time. 

In making al^ my calculations with a reference to the twen- 
tieth of September, I relied implicitly, it will be observed, on a 
young lady s punctuality in keeping an appointment which she 
had herself made. I can only account for such extraordinary 
simplicity on my part, on the supposition that my wits had be- 
come sacDy rustea by long seclusion from society. Whether 
it was referable to this cause or not, my innocent trustfulness 
was at any rate destined to be practicaUy rebuked before long, 
m the most surprising manner. Little aid I suspect, when 1 
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partea from tbe upholsterer on the fiflh of the month, what th8 
tenth of the month had in store for me. 

On the seventh I made up my mind to have the bedroom 
furnished at once, and to postpone the question of the sitting 
room for a few days longer. Having despatched the necessary 
directions to that effect, I next wrote to hire the piano, and to 
order the box of novels. This done, I con^atulated myself 
on the forward state of the preparations, and sat down to re- 
pose in the atmosphere of my own happy delusions. 

On the ninth the waggon arrived with the furniture, and the 
men set to work on the bedroom. Prom this moment Morgan 
retired permanently to the top of the tower, and Owen became 
too nervous to lay the necessary amount of paint on the Earth- 
quake at Lisbon. 

On the tenth the work was proceeding bravely. Towards 
noon, Owen and I strolled to tne door to enjoy the fine au- 
tumn sunshine. We were sitting lazily on our favourite bench, 
in front of the tower, when we were startled by a shout from 
fsLT above us. Looking up directly, we saw Morgan, half in 
and half out of his narrow window in the seventh story, gesti- 
culating violently with the stem of his long meerschaum pipe 
in the direction of the road below us. 

We gazed eagerly in the quarter thus indicated, but our low 
position prevented us for some time from seeing anything. At 
kst we both discerned an old yellow post-chaise, distinctly and 
indisputably approaching us. 

Owen and 1 looked at one another in panic-stricken silence. 
It was coming to us — and what did it contain ? Do pianos 
travel in chaises ? Are boxes of novels conveyed to their des- 
tination by a postilion ? We expected the piano, and expected 
the novels, but nothing else — ^unquestionably nothing else. 

The chaise took the turn in the road, passed through the 
gateless gap in our rough enclosure-wall of loose stone, and 
rapidly approached us. A bonnet appeared at the window, 
and a hana gaily waved a white handkerchief 

Powers of caprice, confusion, and dismay! It was Miss Lis- 
ter herself— arriving, without a word of warning, exactly ten 
days before her time. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OUE TOryO LADY. 

The chaise stopped in front of us, and before we had recovered 
from our bewilaerment, the gardener had opened the door and 
let down the steps. 

A bright laughing face, prettily framed round by a black veil, 
passed over the head, and tied under the chin — a travelling- 
dress of a nankeen colour, studded with blue buttons, and 
trimmed with white braid — a light bro^Ti cloak over it — 
little neatly-gloved hands, which seized in an instant on one of 
mine and on one of Owen's — two dark blue eyes which seemed 
to look us both through and through in a moment — a clear, 
full, merrily-confident voice — a look and manner gaily and 
gracefully self-possessed : such were the characteristics of our 
fair guest which first struck me at the moment when she left 
the post-chaise and possessed herself of my hand. 

" Don't begin by scolding me," she said, before I could utter 
a word of welcome. " There will be time enough for that in 
the course of the next six weeks. I beg pardon, with all pos- 
sible humility, for the ofience of coming ten days before my 
time. Don't ask me to account for it, please. If you do, I 
shall be obliged to confess the truth. My dear sir, the fact is, 
this is an act of impulse." 

She paused, and looked us both in the face, with a bright 
confidence in her own flow of nonsense that was perfectly ir- 
resistible. 

" I must tell you all about it," she ran on, leading the way 
to the bench, and inviting us by a little mock gesture of sup- 
plication, to seat ourselves on either side of her. " I feel so 
guilty tiU I've told vou. Dear me ! how nice this is ! Here I 
am quite at home already. Isn't it odd ? Well, and how do 
you think it happened ? The morning before yesterday, Ma- 
tilda — ^there is Matilda, picking up my bonnet from the bottom 
of that remarkably musty carriage— ^Matilda came and woke 
me, as usual ; and I hadn't an idea in my head, I assure you, 
till she began to brush my hair. Can you account for it — I 
can't — ^but she seemed, somehow, to brush a sudden fancy for 
coming here into my head ? When I went down to breatfast, 
I said to my aunt, * Darling, I have an irresistible impnlse to 
CO to Wales at once, instead of waiting till the twentieths' 
She made all the necessary objections, poor dear, and my im- 
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pnlse got stronger and stronger with every one of them. ' Fm 
^te certain/ I said, * I shall never go at all if I don*t go now/ 
In that case/ savs my aunt, * ring the bell, and have your 
trunks packed, ^our whole future depends on your going ; 
and you terrify me so inexpressibly that I shall be glad to get 
rid of you.' xou may not think it, to look at her — ^but Ma- 
tilda is a treasure ; and in three hours more I was on the G-reat 
Western Railway. I have not the least idea how I got here — 
except that the men helped me everywhere. They are always 
such delightful creatures ! I have been casting myself, and 
my maid, and my trunks on their tender mercies at every point 
in the journey, and their polite attentions exceed all belief. I 
slept at your horrid little county town last night ; and the 
night before I misspd a steamer, and slept at Bristol — and that's 
how I got here. And now I am here, 1 ought to give my guar- 
dian a kiss — oughtn't I ? Shall I call you papa ? I think I 
will. And shall I call you imcle, sir, and give you a kiss, too ? 
Many thanks. If you see no objection, let's begin kissing at 
once !" 

Her fresh young lips touched my old withered cheek first, 
and then Owen's ; a soft momentary shadow of tenderness, 
that was very pretty and becoming, passing quickly over the 
sunshine and gaiety of her face, as she saluted us. The next 
moment she was on her feet again, inquiring " who the wonder- 
nil man was who built The Grlen Tower ?" and wanting to go all 
over it immediately from top to bottom. 

As we took her into the house, I made the necessary apolo- 

fies for the miserable condition of the lean-to ; and assured 
er that, ten days later, she would have found it perfectly 
ready to receive lier. She whisked into the rooms — looked all 
round them — whisked out again — declared she had come to 
live in the old Tower, and not in any modern addition to it ; 
and flatly declined to inhabit the lean-to on any terms what- 
ever. I opened my lips to state certain objections ; but she 
slipped away in an instant, and made straight for the Tower 
staircase. 

" Who lives here?" she asked, calling down to us, eagerly, 
from the first floor landing. 

" I do," said Owen, " but if you would like nie to move 
out—" 

She was away up the second flight before he conUl say anv 
more. The next sound we heard, as we slowly followed her, 
was a peremptor}- drumming against the room door of the 
•eoosd story. 
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" Anybody here ?" we heard her ask through the door. 

I called up to her that under ordinary drcumstances I wia 
there ; but that, like Owen, I should be happy to move out, — 

My polite offer was cut short, as my brother's had been. 
We heard more drumming at ike door of the third story. 
There were two rooms here, also — one perfectly empty — ^the 
other stocked vnth odds and ends of clumsy, dismal, old- 
fashioned furniture, for which we had no use ; and grimly 
ornamented by a life-size basket figure supporting a complete 
suit of armour in a sadly rusty condition. When Owen and 
I got to the third floor landing, the door was open; Miss 
Jessie had taken possession of the rooms ; and we found her 
on a chair, dusting the man in armour with her cambric pocket- 
handkerchief 

" I shall live here," she said, looking round at us briskly, 
over her shoulder. 

We both remonstrated — ^but it was quite in vain. She told 
us that she had an impulse to live witfi the man in armour : 
and that she would have her way, or ^o back immediately in 
the postchaise ; which we pleasedL Pmding it impossible to 
move her, we bargained that she should, at least, allow the 
new bed, and the rest of the comfortable furniture in the lean- 
to, to be moved up into the empty room for her sleeping ac- 
commodation. She consented to this condition ; protestinc", 
however, to the last, against being compelled to sleep in a bed, 
because it was a modem conventionality, out of all harmony 
with her place of residence and her friend in armour. 

Fortunately for the repose of Morgan, — ^who, under other 
circumstances, would have discovered, on the very first day, 
that his airy retreat was by no means high enough to place 
him out of Jessie's reach — ^the idea of settling hersefr in- 
stantly, in her new habitation, excluded every other idea from 
the mmd of our fair guest. She pinned up the nankeen-co- 
loured travellingrdress in festoons all round her, on the spot , 
informed us that we were now about to make acquaintance 
with her in the new character of a woman of busmess ; and 
darted down stairs, in mad high spirits, screaming for Matilda 
and the trunks, like a child for a set of new toys. The whole- 
some protest of Nature against the artificial restraints of mo- 
dem life expressed itself in all that she said, and in all that 
she did. She had never known what it was to be happy 
before, because she had never been allowed, until now, to 
do anything for herself. She was down on her knees, at 
one moment, blowing the fire, and telling us that she filt 
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like Cinderella : she was up on a table the next, attacking 
the cobwebs with a long broom, and wishing she had been bom 
a housemaid. As for my unfortunate friend, the upholsterer, 
he was levelled to the ranks at the first effort he made to 
assume the command of the domestic forces, in the furniture 
department. She laughed at him, pushed him about, disputed 
all his conclusions, altered all his arrangements, and ended by 
ordering half his bed-room furniture to be taken back again, 
for the one unanswerable reason that she meant to do with- 
out it. 

As evening approached, the scene presented by the two 
rooms became eccentric to a pitch of absurdity which is quite 
indescribable. The grim ancient walls of the bed-room had 
the liveliest modem dressing-gowns and morning-wrappers 
hanging all about them. The man in armour had a collection 
nf smart little boots and shoes, dangling by laces and ribbons 
round his iron legs. A worm-eaten, steel-clasped casket, 
dragged out of a comer, frowned on the upholsterer's bran 
new toilette-table, and held a miscellaneous assortment of 
combs, hair-pins, and brushes. Here stood a gloomy antique 
chair, the patriarch of its tribe, whose arms of blackened oak 
embraced a pair of pert new deal bonnet-boxes, not a fortnight 
old. There, thrown down lightly on a rugged tapestry table- 
cover, the long labour of centuries past, lay the brief delicate 
work of a week ago, in the shape of silk and muslin dresses 
tamed inside out. In the midst of all these confusions and 
contradictions. Miss Jessie ranged to and fro, the active centra 
of the whole scene of disorder, now singing at the top of her 
voice, and now declaring, in her light-hearted way, that one of 
ns must make up his mmd to marry her immediately, as she 
was determined to settle for the rest of her life at The Glen 
Tower. 

She followed up that announcement, when we met at dinner, 
by inquiring if we quite understood by this time, that she had 
left her " company manners** in London ; and that she meant 
to govern us all at her absolute will and pleasure, throughout 
the whole period of her stay. Having thus provided, at the 
outset, for the due recognition of her authorify by the house- 
hold, generally and individually ; having briskly planned out 
all her own forthcoming occupations and amusements, over the 
, wine and fruit at dessert ; and having positively settled, be- 
tween her first and second cups of tea, where our connection 
with them was to begin, and where it was to end, she had ao- 
toally Bucoeeded, when the time came to separate for the nighty 
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in settine us as much at our ease, and in making herself ai 
completely a necessary part of our household, as if she had 
Uvea among us for years and years past. 

Such was our first day's experience of the formidable guest, 
whose anticipated visit nad so sorely and so absurdly discom- 

Eosed us all. I could hardly believe that I had actually wasted 
ours of precious lime in worrj'ing myself and everybody else 
in the house about the best means of laboriously entertaining 
a lively, high-spirited girl, who was perfectly capable, without 
an efibrt on her own part or on ours, of entertaining herself. 

Having upset every one of our calculations on the first day 
of her arrival, she next falsified all our predictions before she 
had been with us a week. Instead of fracturing her skull writh 
the pony, as Morgan had prophesied, she sat the sturdy, sure- 
footed, mischievous little brute as if she were part and parcel 
of himself With an old waterproof cloak of mine on her 
shoulders, with a broad-flapped Spanish hat of Owen's on her 
head, with a wild imp of a Welsh boy follo^^'ing her as guide 
and groom on a bare-backed pony, and with one of the largest 
and ugliest cur-dogs in England (which she had picked up, 
lost and staned by the wayside) barking at her heels, she 
scoured the country in all directions, and came back to dinner, 
as she her.self expressed it, " with the manners of an Amazon, 
the complexion of a dairy-maid, and the appetite of a wolf." 

On days when incessant rain kept her indoors, she amused 
herself with a new freak. Making friends ever}- where, as be- 
came The Queen of Hearts, she even ingratiated herself with 
the sour old housekeeper, who had predicted so obstinately 
that she was certain to run away. To the amazement of every- 
body in the house, she spent hours in the kitchen, learning to 
make puddings and pies, and trying all sorts of receipts with 
very varying success, from an antiquated cookery-book which 
she had discovered at the back of my bookshelves. At other 
times, when I expected her to be upstairs, languidly examining 
her finery, and ioly polishing her trinkets, I neard of her in 
the stables, feeding the rabbits, and talking to the raven, or 
found her in the conservatory, fumigating the plants, and half 
suffocating the gardener, who was trying to moderate her en- 
thusiasm in the production of smoke. 

Instead of finding amusement, as we had expected, in Owen's 
studio, she puckered up her pretty face in grimaces of disgust 
at the smell of paint in the room, and declared that the horrors 
of the earthquake at Lisbon made her feel hysterical. Instead 
of showing a total want of interest in my business occupationB 
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on the estate, she destroyed my di^ty as steward, by joining 
me in my rounds on her pony, with her vagabond retmue at 
her heels. Instead of devouring the novels I had ordered for 
her, she lefl them in the box, and put her feet on it when she 
felt sleepy after a hard day*s riding. Instead of practising for 
hours every evening at the piano, which I had hired with such 
a firm conviction of her using it, she showed us tricks on the 
cards, taught us new games, initiated us into the mysteries of 
dominoes, challenged us with riddles, and even attempted to 
stimulate us into acting charades — in short, tried every evening 
amusement in the whole category, except the amusement of 
music. Every new aspect of her character was a new surprise 
to us ; and every fresh occupation that she chose was a iresh 
contradiction to our previous expectations. The value of ex- 
perience as a guide is unquestionable in many of the most 
important affairs of life ; but, speaking for myself personally, 
I never understood the utter futility of it, where a woman is 
concpmed, until I was brought into habits of daily communi- 
cation with our fair guest. 

In her domestic relations with ourselves, she showed that 
exquisite nicety of discrimination in studying our characters, 
habits, and tastes, which comes by instinct with women, and 
which even the longest practice rarely teaches, in similar per- 
fection, to men. She saw, at a glance, aU the underlying ten- 
derness and generosity concealed beneath Owen's external 
shyness, irresolution, and occasional reserve ; and, from first to 
last, even in her gayest moments, there was always a certain 
auietiy-implied consideration — an easy, graceful, delicate de- 
ference — in her manner towards my eldest brother, which won 
upon me, and upon him, every hour in the day. 

With me, she was fi'eer in her talk, quicker in her actions, 
readier and bolder in all the thousand uttle familiarities of our 
daily intercourse. When we met in the morning, she always 
took Owen's hand, and waited till he kissed her on the fore- 
head. In ray case, she put both her hands on my shoulders, 
raised herself on tiptoe, and saluted me briskly on both cheeks 
in ine foreign way. She never differed in opinion with Owen, 
without propitiatmg him first by some little artful compliment 
in the way of an excuse. She argued boldly with me, on every 
subject under the sun, law and politics included ; and, when 1 

fot the better of her, never hesitated to stop me by putting 
er hand on my lips, or by dragging me out into the garden 
in the middle of a sentence. 

As for Morgan, she abandoned all restraint, in his case, on 
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tlie Bocond day of her sojonm among us. She had asked after 
him as soon as she was settled in her two rooms on the third 
story ; had insisted on knowing why he lived at the top of the 
tower, and why he had not appeared to welcome her at the 
door ; had entrapp%i us into all sorts of damaging admissions, 
and had thereupon discovered the true state of the case in less 
than five minutes. 

From that time, my unfortunate second brother became the 
yictim of aU that was mischievous and reckless in her disposi- 
tion. She forced him downstairs by a series of manoeuvres 
which rendered his refuge uninhabitable, and then pretended 
to fall violently in love with him. She slipped httle pink 
three-cornered notes under his door, entreating him to make 
appointments with her ; or tenderly inquiring how he would 
like to see her hair dressed at dinner on that day. She fol- 
lowed him into the garden — sometimes to ask for the privilege 
of smelling his tobacco smoke ; sometimes to beg for a lock of 
his hair, or a fragment of his ragged old dressing-gown, to put 
among her keep»ftkes. She sighed at him when he was in a 
passion, and put her handkerchief to her eyes when he was 
buUt. In short, she tormented Morgan, whenever she could 
catch him, with such ingenious and such relentless malice, that 
he actually threatened to go back to London, and prey once 
more, in the unscrupulous character of a Doctor, on the cre- 
dulity of mankind. 

Thus situated in her relations towards ourselves, and thus 
occupied by country diversions of her own choosing. Miss 
J§ssie passed her time at The GMen Tower, excepting; now and 
then a dull hour m the long evenings, to her guardian's satis- 
faction — and, all thin^ considered, not without pleasure to 
herself. Day followed ^y in cahn and smooth succession ; 
and five quiet weeks had elapsed out of the six during which 
her stay was to last, without any remarkable occurrence to 
distinguish them, when an event nappened, which personally 
affected me in a very serious manner ; and which suddenly 
caused our handsome Queen of Hearts to become the object of 
my deepest anxiety in the present, and of my dearest hopes 
for tiie future. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OTJB GRAND PBOJECT. 

Ait the end of the fifth week of our guest's stay, among the 
letters which the morning's post brought to The Grlen Tower, 
there was one for me, firom my son Qeorge, in the Cnmea. 

The effect which this letter produced in our little circle 
renders it necessary that I should present it here, to spef^ for 
Itself 

This is what I read, alone in my own room : — 

"Mt dearest Fatheb, 

" After the great public news of the fall of Sebastopol, have 
jou any ears left for small items of private intelligence from 
insignificant subaltern officers? Prepare — ^if you have — ^for 
a stortlinf announcement. How shall I write the words? 
How shall I tell ^ou that I am really coming home ? 

" I have a private opportunity of sending this letter, and 
only a short time to write it in. So I must put many things, 
if I can, into few words. The doctor has reported me fit to 
travel, at last; and I leave, thanks to the privilege of a 
wounded man, by the next ship. The name of the vessel, and 
the time of starting, are on the list which I enclose. I have 
made all my calculations; and, ' allowing for every possible 
delay, I find that I shall be with you, at the latest, on the 
first of November—perhaps some days earlier. 

" I am far too full of my return, and of something else con 
nected with it which is equally dear to me, to say anything 
about public affairs — ^more especially as I know that the news- 
papers must, by this time, have given you plenty of informa- 
tion. Let me fill the rest of this paper witn a subject which 
is very near to my heart ; nearer, I am almost ashamed to say, 
than the great triumph of my countrymen, in which my dis- 
abled con£tion has prevented me from taking any share. 

" I gathered firom your last letter that Miss Lister was to 

ly you a visit this autumn, in your capacity of her ^ardian. 
_ she is already with you, pray move heaven and earth to keep 
her at The Glen Tower till I come back. Do you anticipate 
my confession from this entreaty ? JStJv dear, dear father, all 
my hopes rest on that one darling treasure which you are 
guarding, perhaps, at this moment, under your roof; all my 
Eappiness depends on making Jessie Lister my wife. 
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" If T did not believe that you will heartily approve of my 
choice, I should hardly have ventured on this abrupt con- 
fer?sion. Now that I nave made it, let me go on and tell 
you why I have kept my attachment, up to this time, a secret 
from everj'one — even from Jessie hersell. (You see I call her 
by her christian name already !) 

" I should have risked everything, father, and have laid my 
whole heart open before her more than a year ago, but for the 
ord(^r whi?h sent our regiment out to take its share in this 
great struggle of the Russian war. No ordinary change in 
mv life would have silenced me on the subject of all others of 
which I was most anxious to speak — but this change made me 
think seriously of the future ; and out of those thoughts came 
tlie resolution which I have kept until this time. For her 
sake, and for her sake only, I constrained myself to leave the 
words unspoken which might have made her my promised 
wife. I rc-^olved to spare her the dreadful suspense ot waiting 
for Iier betrothed husband till the perils of war might, or might 
not, ^ive him back to her. I resolved to save her from the 
bit t or grief of my death, if a bullet laid me low. I resolved to 
jrc^crve her from the wretched sacrifice of herself, if I came 
k, as mauy a brave man will come back frpm this war, inva- 
\\i\vi\ for life. Leaving her untrammelled by any engagement, 
uii^iispicious perhaps of my real feelings towards her, I might 
dn\ and know that, by keeping silence, I had spared a pang to 
tlu- lioart that was dearest to me. This was the thought that 
fitnycd the words on my lips when I left England, uncertain 
whether I should ever come back. K I had loved her less 
dearly, if her happiness had been less precious to me, I might 
ha\ given way under the hard restraint I imposed on myself, 
ami might have spoken selfishly at the last moment. 

*' And now the time of trial is past ; the war is over; and 
although I still walk a little lame, I am, thank Qod, in as good 
herilth, and in much better spirits than when I left home. Oh, 
fat h(T, if I should lose her now — if I should get no reward for 
Bi>:iring her, but the bitterest of all disappointments! Some- 
tiinoR 1 am vain enough to think that I made some little im- 
pression on her ; sometimes I have a doubt if she has a suspi- 
cion of my love. She lives in a gay world — ^she is the centre 
of perpetual admiration — men with all the qualities to win a 
woman's heart are perpetually about her — can I, dare I, hope ? 
Yes, I must ! Only Keep her, I entreat you, at The Glen 
Tower. In that quiet world, in that freedom from frivolities 
and temptations, she might listen to me as she might listen 
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nowhore else. Keep her, my dearest, kindest father — and, 
above all things, breathe not a word to her of this letter. I 
have surely earned the privilege of being the first to open her 
eyes to the truth. She must know nothing, now that I am 
coming home, till she knows all from my own lips." 

Here the writing hurriedly broke ofi*. I am only giving 
myself credit for common feelmg, I trust, when I confess that 
what I read deeply affected me. I think I never felt so fond 
of my boy, and so proud of him, is at the moment when I laid 
down his letter. 

As soon as I could control my spirits, I began to calculate 
the question of time with a trembling eagerness, which brought 
back to my mind my own young days of love and hope. My 
son was to come back, at the latest, on the first of November ; 
and Jessie's allotted six weeks would expire on the twenty- 
second of October. Ten days too soon ! But for the caprice 
which had brought her to us exactly that number of days be- 
fore her time, she would have been in the house, as a matter 
of necessity, on George's return. 

I searched back in my memory for a conversation that I had 
held with her, a week since, on her futu re p lans. Towards 
the middle of November, her aunt. Lady Westv\'ick, had ar- 
ranged to go to her house in Paris ; and Jessie was of course 
to accompany her — to accompany her into that very circle of 
the best Ilnglish and the best French society, which contained 
in it the elements most adverse to G-eorge's hopes. Between 
this time and that, she had no special engagement ; and she 
had only settled to write and warn her aunt of her return to 
London, a day or two before she left The Glen Tower. 

Under these circumstances, the first, the all-important ne- 
cessity was to prevail on her to prolong her stay beyond the 
allotted six weeks, by ten days. After the caution to be silent, 
impressed on me (and most naturally, poor boy) in George's 
letter, I felt that I could only appeal to her on the ordinary 
ground of hospitality. Would tnis be suflBcient to effect the 
object ? 

1 was sure that the hours of the morning and the afternoon 
bad, thus far, been fully and hapnily occupied by her various 
junnsements, in doors and out. Sue was no more weary of her 
days now, than she had been when she first came among us. 
But I was by no means so certain that she was not tired of her 
afenings. I had latterly noticed symptoms of weariness after 
tlM lamps were lit, and a suspicious regularity in retiring to 
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bed the moment the clock strack ten. If I could provide her 
with a new amusement for the long eveningB, I might leave 
the days to take care of themselves, and might then make sure 
(seeing that she had no special engagement in London until 
the middle of November) of her being sincerely thankful, and 
ready, to prolong her stay. 

How waa this to be done ? The piano and the novels had 
both failed to attract her. What other amusement was there 
to offer? 

It was useless, at present, to ask mvself such questions as 
khese. I was too much agitated to think collectedly on the 
most trifling subjects, I was even too restless to stay in my 
own room. My son's letter had given me so fresh an interest 
in Jessie, that 1 was now as impatient to see her as if we wefe 
about to meet for the flrst time. I wanted to look at her with 
my new eves, to listen to her with my new ears, to study her se- 
cretly with my new purposes, and my new hopes and fears. To my 
dismay — for 1 wanted tne very weather itself to favour George's 
interests — it was raining hiavily that morning. I knew, 
therefore, that I should probably find her in her own sitting- 
room. When I knocked at her door, with George's letter 
crumpled up in mv hand, with George's hopes in full posses- 
sion of my heart, it is no exaggeration to say that my nerves 
were almost as much fluttered, and my ideas almost as much 
confused, as they were on a certain memorable day, in the far 
past, when I rose, in a bran new wig and gown, to set my 
future prospects at the bar on the hazard of mj first speech. 

When I entered the room, I found Jessie leaning back 
languidly in her largest arm-chair, watching the rain-drops 
dripping down the window pane. The unfortunate box of 
novels was open by her side ; and the books were lying for the 
most part strewed about on the ground at her feet. One vo- 
lume lay open, back upwards, on her lap ; and her hands were 
crossed over it listlessly. To my great dismay she was yawn- 
ing, palpably and widely yawning, when I came in. 

Xo sooner did I find myself in her presence than an irre- 
sistible anxiety to make some secret discovery of the real state 
of her feelings towards G^rge took possession of me. After 
the customary condolences on the imprisonment to which she 
was subjectea by the weather, I said, in as careless a manner 
an it was possible to assume : — 

''I have heard from my son this morning. He talks of being 
ordered home, and tells me I may expect to see him before the 
end of the year." 
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I was too cautions to mention the exact date of his return ; 
for, in that case, she might have detected mj motive for asking 
her to prolong her visit. 

" Oh, indeed ?" she said. " How very nice ! How glad you 
must be !" 

I watched her narrowly. The clear dark blue eyes met mine 
as openly as ever. The smooth round cheeks kept their fresh 
colour quite unchanged. The full, good-humoured, smiling lips 
never trembled or altered their expression in the slightest de- 
gree. Her light checked silk-dress with its pretty tnmming of 
cherry-coloured ribbon, lay quite still over tne bosom beneath 
it. For all the information 1 could get from her look and man- 
ner, we might as well have been a hundred miles apart from 
each other. Is the best woman in the world little better than 
a fathomless abyss of duplicity on certain occasions, and where 
certain feelings of her own are concerned ? I would rather not 
think that ; and yet I don't know how to account otherwise 
for the masterly manner in which Miss Jessie contrived to 
baffle me. 

I waa afraid, literally afraid, to broach the subject of pro- 
longing her sojourn with us, on a rainy day. So I changed 
the topic, in despair, to the novels that were scattered about 
her. 

" Can you find nothing there," I asked, " to amuse you this 
wet morning ?" 

" There are two or three good novels," she said carelessly, 
" but I read them before I left London." 

" And the others won't even do for a dull day in the coun- 
try ?" I went on. 

" They might do for some people," she answered, " but not 
for me. I'm rather peculiar, perhaps, in my tastes. I'm sick 
to death of novels with an earnest purpose. I'm sick to death 
of outbursts of eloquence, and lar^e-mmded philanthrepy, and 
graphic descriptions, and unsparing anatomy of the numan 
heart, and all tnat sort of thing. Good gracious me ! isn't it 
the original intention or purpose, or whatever you call it, of a 
work of fiction to set out distinctly by telling a story ? And 
how many of these books, I should like to know, do that ? 
Why, so mr as telling a story is concerned, the greater part of 
them might as well M sermons as novels. Oh, dear me I what 
I want is something that seizes hold of my interest, and makes 
me forget when it is time to dress for dinner : something that 
^kaepB me reading, reading, reading, in a breathless state to find 
out the end. ±ou know what I mean — at least you ou^b^ 
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Why, there waa that little chance story you told me jestar- 
day in the garden — don't you rememl>er, about your Strang 
client, whom you never saw again ? — ^I declare it was much 
more interestmg than half these novels, because it was a stoiy. 
Tell me another about your young days, when you were seeing 
the world, and meeting with all sorts of remarkable people. 
Or, no — don't tell it now — keep it till the evening, when we all 
want something to stir us up. You old people might amuse 
us young ones, out of your own resources, oftener than you do. 
It wa« very kind of you to get me these books ; but, with all 
respect to them, I would rather have the rummaging of your 
memory than the rummaging of this box. What's the matter ! 
Are you afraid I have foimd out the window in your bosom 
already?" 

I had half risen from my chair at her last words ; and I felt 
that my face must have flushed at the same moment. She had 
started an idea in my mind — the very idea of which I had been 
in search, when I waa pondering over the best means of amu- 
sing her in the long autumn evenings. 

I parried her questions by the best excuses I could offer; 
changed the conversation for the next five minutes ; and then, 
making a sudden remembrance of business my apology for 
leaving her, hastily withdrew, to devote myself to the new idea 
in the solitude of my own room. 

A little quiet thinking convinced me that I had discovered a 
means, not only of occupying her idle time, but of decoying 
her into staying on with us, evening by evening, until my son's 
return. The new project, which she had herself unconsciously 
suggested, involvea nothing less than acting forthwith on her 
own chance hint, and appealing to her interest and curiosity 
by the recital of incidents and adventures drawn from my own 
personal experience, and, if I could get them to help me, from 
the experience of my brothers as well. Strange people and start- 
ling events had connected themselves with Owen's past life as 
a clergyman, with Morgan's past life as a doctor, and with my 
past 1^ as a lawyer, which offeredelements of interest of a strong 
and striking kind ready to our hands. K these narratives were 
written plamly and unpretendingly — if one of them was read 
every evening under circumstances that should pique the cu- 
riosity and impress the ima^ation of our young guest — ^the 
Tery occupation was found for her weary hours wmch would 

atify her tastes, appeal to her natural interest in the early 
I of my brothers and myself, and lure her insensibly into 
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prolonging her visit by ten days without exciting a suspicion of 
our reu motive for detaining her. 

I sat down at mj desk and hid mj face in my hands, to 
keep out all impressions of external and present things. I 
searched back through the mysterious labyrinth of the past, 
through the dim, ever-deepening twilight of the years that 
were gone. 

Slowly, out of the awful shadows, the Ghosts of Memory 
rose about me. The dead population of a vanished world — 
men and women whose earthly pilgrimage had ended long since 
— returned upon me from the unknown spheres : and fond fa- 
miliar voices burst their way back to my ears through the 
heavy silence of the grave. Moving by me, in the namelesi 
inner light which no eye saw but mine, the dread procession of 
inunat^ial scenes and beings imroUed its silent length. I saw 
once more the pleading face of a friend of early days, with the 
haunting vision that had tortured him through life, by his side 
again — ^with the long-forgotten despair in his eves wnich had 
once touched my heart, and bound me to him till I had tracked 
his destiny through its darkest windings to the end. I saw the 
figure of an innocent woman, passing to and fro in an ancient 
country-house, with the shadow of a strange suspicion stealing 
after her, wherever she went. I saw a man worn by hardship 
and old age stretched dreaming on the straw of a stable, and 
muttering in his dream the terrible secret of his life. Other 
scenes and persons followed these, less vivid in their revival, 
but still always recognisable and always distinct. A young 
girl alone by night, and in peril of her life, in a cottage on a 
dreary moor. An upper chamber of an inn, with two beds in 
it ; the curtains of one bed closed, and a man standing by 
ihem, waiting, jet dreading to draw them back. A husband 
secretly foUowmg the traces of a mystery which his wife's 
anxious love had fatally hidden from mm smce the dav when 
they first met. These, and other visions like them — shadowy 
reflections of the living beings and the real events that had 
been once — ^peopled the solitude and the emptiness aroimd me. 
They haunted me still, when I tried to break the chain of 
thought which my own efforts had woimd about my mind ; they 
followed me to and fro in the room ; and they came out witi 
me when I left it. I had lifted the veil from the past for my- 
self; and I was now to rest no more till I had lifted it for 
others. 

I went at once to my eldest brother, and showed him mj 
waa*M letter, and told him all that I have written h«c^« 'Sba 
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kind heart waa touched, as mine had been. He felt for my 
suspense ; he shared mj anxiety: he laid aside his own occu* 
pation on the spot. 

" Only tell me," he said, " how I can help, and I will give 
eyery hour in the day to you and to G^eorge." 

I had come to him with my mind almost as full of his past 
life as of my own : I recalled to his memory events in his ex- 
perience as a working clergyman in London ; I set him looking 
among papers which he hi^ preserved for half his lifetime, and 
the very existence of which he had forgotten long since : I re- 
called to him the names of persons to whose necessities he had 
ministered in his sacred oiEce, and whose stories he had heard 
from their own lips, or received under their own handwriting. 
AVlien we parted, he was certain of what he was wanted to do^ 
and was resolute on that very day to begin the work. 

I went to Morgan next, and appealed to him, as I had al- 
ready appealed to Owen. It was only part of his odd charac- 
ter to start all sorts of eccentric objections in reply ; to aflect 
a cynical indifference, which he was (ax from really and truly 
feehng ; and to indulge in plenty of quaint sarcasm on the 
subject of Jessie and nis nephew G^rge. I waited till these 
little surface-ebullitions had all expend^ themselves, and then 

?reBsed my point again with the earnestness and anxiety that 
reaUy felt. 

Evidently touched by the manner of my appeal to him, eveii 
more than oy the language in which it was expressed. Morgan 
took refuge in his customary abruptness, spread out his paper 
violently on the table, seized his pen and ink, and told me quite 
fiercely to give him hi*> work and let him tackle it at once. 

I set myself to recall to his memory some very remarkable 
experiences of his own in his professional days ; but he stopped 
me before I had half done. 

" I understand," he said, taking a savage dip at the ink, " Tm, 
to make her iiesh creep, and to nrighten her out of her wits 
rU do it with a vengeance !" 

Eeserving to myself privately an editorial right of supervi- 
sion over Morgan s contributions, I returned to my own room 
to begin my share — by far the largest one — of the task before 
us. The stimulus applied to my mind by my son's letter must 
have been a strong one indeed ; for I had hardly been more 
than an hour at my desk, before I found the old literary faci- 
lity of my youthful days, when I was a writer for the maga- 
zines, returning to me as if by magic. I worked on unrem iU 
tingly till dinner-time : and then resumed the pen after we 
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had all lepanted for the night. At two o'clock the next morn- 
ing, I found myself — God help me ! — ^masquerading, as it were, 
in mj own long-lost character of a hard- writing young man, 
mtik tiia old faTniliar cup of etronfi; tea by my side, and the old 
^^F^i^^M^ wet towel tied round my head. 

My imkm of the progress I had made, when I looked back 
at my pages of manuscript, yielded all the encouragement I 
wanted to diiye me on. It is only just, however, to md to the 
raeord of this first; day's attempt, that the literary labour which 
it inyolyed was by no means of the most trying kind. The 
gcaat itnin on the intellect — ^the strain of invention — was 
spaced me^ by my haying real characters and events ready to 
my hiokd. n I had been called on to create, I should, in aU 
probability, have sufiered severely by contrast with the very 
worst of those unfortunate novelists whom Jessie had so rashly 
aad so thoughtlessly condemned. It is not wonderful that the 
paUic should rarely know how to estimate the vast service 
wbidi is done to th^ by the production of a good book, see- 
ing thai they are, for the most part, utterly ignorant of the 
jimHmMnmm difficulty of wzitoig eveu a bad one. 

The next day was fine, to my great relief; and oiu* visitor, 
itUiB we were at work, enjoyed her customary scamper on 
tte pony, and her cnstomaary rambles afterwards m the 
neignnourhood of the house. Although I had intemip- 
tMBS to contend with on the pert of Owen and Morgan — 
nsithsr of whom possessed my experience in the produc- 
tion of what heavy people call " light literature," and both of 
whom consequently wanted assistance — still I made great pro- 
cess, and earned my hours of repose on the evening of the 
second day. 

On tiiei evening I risked the worst, and opened my negotia- 
tioBS &r the future with The Queen of Hearts. 

About an hour after the tea had been removed, and when I 
happened to be left alone in the room with her, I noticed that 
she rose saddenly and went to the writins-table. My suspi- 
cioiiB were aroused directly — and I entered on the dangerous 
■object by inquiring if she intended to write to her aimt. 

** Yes,' she said. " I promised to write when the last week 
came. If you had paid me the compliment of asking me ta 
titmf a little longer, I should have retmmed it by telling you I 
was sorry to go. As it is, I mean to be sulky and say nothing.'* 
With those words she took up her pen to begin the letter. 
^ Wait a minute,' I remonstrated. ** I was just on the point 
of begg^ you to stay when I spoke." 

^ 1 
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" Were you indeed ?" she returned. " I nerer believed in «>• 
incidences of that sort before — ^but now, of course, I put tins 
most unlimited faith in them !*' 

" Will you believe in plain proofs ?" I asked, adopting her 
humour. " How do you think I and my brothers naye been 
employing ourselves all day to-day and all day yesterday? 
G-uess what we have been about." 

" Congratulating yourselves in secret on my approaching de- 
parture/* she answered, tapping her chin saucily with the fea- 
ther end of her pen. 

I seized the opportunity of astonishing her, and forthwith 
told her the truth. She started up from the table, and ap- 
proached me with the eagerness of a child, her eyes sparkling, 
and her cheeks flushed. 

" Do you really mean it ?" she said. 

I assured her that I was in earnest. She thereupon not only 
expressed an interest in our undertaking, which was evidantlT 
sincere — but, with characteristic impatience, wanted to begiii 
the first evening's reading on that very night. I disappointed 
her sadly by explaining that we required time to prepare our- 
selves : and by assuring her that we should not be ready for 
the next five days. On the sixth day, I added, we should be 
able to begin, and to go on, without missing an evening, for 
probably ten days more. 

" The next five days ?" she repeated. " Why, that will ju«t 
bring us to the end of my six weeks' visit. I suppose you are 
not setting a trap to catch me ? This is not a trick of you three 
cunning old gentlemen to make me stay on, is it P" 

I quailed inwardly as that dangerously close guess at the 
truth passed her lips. 

" You forget," I said, " that the idea only occurred to me 
after what you said yesterday. If it had struck me earlier, we 
should have been ready earher — and then, where would your 
suspicions have been ?" 

" I am ashamed of having felt them," she said, in her firank, 
hearty way. " I retract the word * trap,' and I beg pardon for 
calling you * three cunning old gentlemen.' But what am I to 
say to my aunt ?" 

She moved back to the writing-table as she spoke. 

" Say nothing," I replied, " till you have heard the first stoiy 
Shut up the paper-case till that time ; and then decide when 
you will open it again to write to your aunt." 

She hesitated, and smiled. That terribly dose goeM of hen 
was not out of her mind yet. 
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^ I rather fancy*' she said slyly, ** that the first story will 
turn out to be the best of the whole series." 

"Wrong again," I retorted. "I hare a plan for letting 
chance decide which of the stories the first one shall be. They 
shall be all numbered as they are done ; corresponding num- 
bers shall be written inside folded pieces of card and well 
mixed together ; you shall pick out any one card you like ; you 
shall decmre the number written within ; and, good or bad, the 
stoiT that answers to that number shall be the story that is 
read Is that fair?" 

" Fair !" she exclaimed. " It's better than fair ; it makes me 
of some importance — ^and I must be more or less than woman 
not to appreciate that." 

" Then you consent to wait patiently for the next five days ?" 

" As patiently as I can." 

" Ana you engage to decide nothing about writing to your 
aunt until you have heard the first story ?" 

" I do," she said, returning to the writing-table. " Behold 
the proof of it." She rais^ her hand with theatrical solem- 
nity, and closed the paper-case with an impressive bang. 

I leaned back in my chair, with my mind at ease for the first 
time since the receipt of my son's letter. 

"Only let George retium by the first of November," I 
thought to n^Tfelf, " and all the aunts in Christendom shall 
not prevent The Queen of Hearts firom being here to meet 
him.^ 



THE TEN DATS. 



THE FIRST DAY. 

Showery and unsettled. In spite of the weather, Jessie pBt 
on my macintosh cloak and rode off over the hills to one ef 
Owen's ontlying farms. She was abreadv too impatient to wait 
quietly for the eyening's reading in the house ; or to enjoy any 
amusement less exhilarating than a gallop in the open air. 

I was, on my side, as anxious and as uneasy as our guest. 
Now that the six weeks of her stay had expired — now thirt; 
the day had really amved, on the evening <» which ihe fizet 
story was to be read — ^I began to calculate the chances of 
failure as well as the chances of success. What if my own 
estimate of the interest of the stories turned out to be a &1s(B 
one ? What if some unforeseen acddont oocucred to idaj my 
son's return beyond ten days P 

The arrival of the newspaper had already become an evei^it 
df the deepest importance to me. Unreasonable as it was %o 
expect any tidii^ of Gooxge at so early a date, I beffan,ne¥€V- 
thelees, on this wnt of our days of suspense, to look for the 
name of his ship in l^e columns of tdiegranhic news. The 
mere mechanical act of looking was some idief to my oveir- 
strained feelings — although I might have known, and did 
know, that the search, for the present, could lead to no satis- 
factory result. 

Towards noon, I shut nnr'self' up with my collection of 
mamiseripts, to revise them K>r tbe last tima Our exertioss 
had thus fiur produced but six of the PftRPSsary ten etodm 
As thej were only, however, to be read* one by one, on w 
» eveiuiigSy jnd as 11(0 OQuU therefore coi^ 
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«f leisnie in the dajtime, I waa in no fear of our fiuling to 
flniflli the little seriee. 

Of the six completed storiee, I had written two, and Iiad 
found a third, in the form of a collection of letters, among my 
papers. Morgan hod only written one ; and this solitaiy con- 
triontion of his had given me more trouble than both my own 
put together, in consequence of the perpetual intrusion of mj 
brother's eccentricities, in every part of his narrative. The 
process of removing these quaint turns and frisks of Mor|;an'i 
humour — which, however amusing they might have been m aa 
Essay, sadly interfered with the suspended interest of a Stoij 
— certainly tried my patience, and my critical faculty (such aa 
it is) more severely than any other part of our literary enter- 
prise which had fallen to my share. 

Owen's investigations amon^ his napers had supplied us 
with the two remaining narratives. One was contamed in % 
letter, and the other in the form of a diary ; and both had 
been received by him directly from the writers. Besides these 
contributions, he had undertaken to help us by some work of 
his own; and had been en^a^ for the last four days in 
moulding certain events whicn had happened within his per- 
sonal knowledge, into the form of a story. £[is extreme fiia- 
tidiousness, as a writer, interfered, however, so seriously with 
his progress, that he was still sadly behindhand, and was likely, 
though less heavily burdened than Morgan or myself, to be the 
last to complete his allotted task. 

Such was our position, and such the resources at our com* 
mand, when the nrst of the Ten Days dawned upon us. Shorty 
after four in the afternoon, I completed my work of revision ; 
numbered the manuscripts from one to six, exactly as thej 
happened to lie under my hand ; and enclosed them all in a 
poroblio, covered with purple morocco, which became known 
from that time by the imposing title of The Purple Volume. 

Miss Jessie returned from her expedition just as I was tyinff 
the strings of the portfolio ; and, woman-like, instantly aakea 
leave to peep insick— which favour, I, manlike, positively de- 
clined to grant. 

As soon as dinner was over, our guest retired to airay her> 
■elf in magnificent evening costume. It had been arranged 
that the readings were to take place in her own sitting-room; 
and she was so enthusiastically desirous to do honour to the 
eccarion, that she regretted not having brought with her from 
London the dress in which she had been presented at courC^ 
the Tear before; and not having borrowed certain materiak fir 
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additional splendour, which she briefly described as '' annt'i 
diamonds." 

Towards eight o'clock we assembled in the sitting-room ; and 
a strangely assorted company we were. At the head of the 
table, radiant in sOk and jewellery, flowers and furbelows, sat 
The Queen of Hearts, looking so handsome and so happy, that 
I secretlY congratulated my absent son on the excellent taste 
he had shown in falling in love with her. Bound this bright 
young creature (Owen at the foot of the table, and Mors^an 
and I on either side) sat her three wrinkled, greyhea&l, 
dingily-attired hosts ; and just behind her, in still more inap- 
propriate companionship, towered the spectral figure of tne 
man in armour, which had so unaccountably attrad;ed her on 
her arrival. This strange scene was lighted up by candles in 
hifi;h and heavy brass sconces. Before Jessie stood a mighty 
chma punchbowl of the olden time, containing the folded 
pieces of card, inside which were written the numbers to be 
drawn: and before Owen reposed the Purple Volume, from 
which one of us was to reaa The walls of the room were 
hung all roimd with faded tapestry ; the climisy ftimiture was 
black with age ; and in spite of the light from the sconces, the 
lofty ceiling was almost lost in gloom. If Bembrandt could 
have paint^ our back-ground, Beynolds our guest, and Hogarth 
ourselves, the picture of the scene would have been complete. 

When the ^d dock over the tower gateway had chimed 
eight, I rose to inaugurate the proceedings by requesting Jessie 
to take one of the pieces of card out of the punchbowl, and 
to declare the number. 

She laughed ; then suddenly became frightened and serious ; 
then looked at me, and said *' it was drea<8ully like business ;" 
and then entreated Morgan not to stare at her, or, in the 
present state of her nerves, she should upset the punchbowL 
%i last she summoned resolution enough to take out one of 
the pieces of card, and to unfold it. 

^ bedare the number, my dear," said Owen. 

'^ Number Four," answered Jessie, making a magnificent 
curtsey, and beginning to look like herself again. 

Owen opened the Purple Yolmne, searched through the 
manuscripts, and suddenly changed colour. The cause of his 
£acomposure was soon explaineo. Malicious fate had assigned 
to the most diffident individual in the company the trying re- 
sponsibility of leading the way. Number four was one of the 
two narratives which Owen had found among his own papers. 

« I am almost sorry/' began my eldest brother, confiwfSSi^^ 
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** that it lias fallen to mj turn to read first I hardly Inow 
which I distrust most, myself or my story." 

" I'ry.and fancy you are in the pulpit again," said Morgaiiy 
aarcastically. '* Gentlemen of your doth, Owen, seldom stem 
to distrust themselves or their manuscripts^ when thejr get 
into that position." 

*' The fact is," continued Owen, mildly impenetrablje to his 
brother*s cynical remark, " that the little thing I am going to 
try and read, is hardly a story at all. I am afraid it is enty 
an anecdote. I became possessed of the letter which contains 
my narrative under these circumstances. At the time when I 
was a clergyman in London, my church was attended for some 
mouths by a lady who was the wife of a large former in the 
country. She had been obliged to come to town, and to re- 
main there for the sake of one of her children, a little boy, 
who required the best medical advice — " 

At the words "medical advice," Morgan shook his head, 
and growled to himself contemptuously. Owen went on : — 

" While she was attending in this way to one child, his 
share in her love was unexpectedly disputed by another, who 
came into the world rather before his time. I baptised the 
baby, and was asked to the little christening party aiterwards. 
This was my first introduction to the lady : and I was very 
favourably impressed by her. Not so much on account of her 
personal appearance, for she was but a little woman, and had 
no pretensions to beauty, as on account of a certain simplicity 
and hearty downright kmdness in her manner, as well as of an 
excellent frankness and good sense in her conversation. One 
of the guests present, who saw how she had into-ested me, 
and who spoke of her in the highest terms, surprised me by 
inquiring if I should ever have supposed that quiet, good- 
hiunoured little woman to be capable o£ pefforming an act of 
courage which would have tried the nerves of the boldest man 
in England ? I naturally enough begged for an explanation ; 
but my neighbour at the table only smiled and saia, * If you 
can find an opportunity, ask her wnat happened at the Black 
Oottase ; and you will 'hear something that will astonish yon.' 
I acted on the hint as soon as I had an opportunity of speaking 
to her privately. The lady answered that it was too long a 
story to tell then ; and explained, on my suggesting that she 
should relate it on some future day, that she was abomt to 
start for her country home the next morning. ' But,* she was 
good enough to add, * as I have been under great obligations 
to you for many Sundays past, and as you seem interosted in 
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thiB matter, I will employ my first leisure time, after my 
return, in telling you by writing, instead of by word of mouth, 
what really happened to me on one memorable night of my 
life in the Black Cottage." 

She faithfully performed her promise. In a fortnight 
afterwards I leoeiTed from her the narratiTe which I am now 
about to read. 



BROTHER OWEN'S STORY 



OF 



THE BLACK COTTAGE 



To begin at the beginning, I must take you back to tbe tame 
after my mother's death, when my only brother had gone to 
sea, when my sister was out at service, and when I lived alone 
with my father, in the midst of a moor in the West of Enfi^land. 

The moor was covered with great limestone rocks, and inter- 
sected here and there by streamlets. The nearest habitation 
to ours was situated about a mile and a half off, where a strip 
of the fertile land stretched out into the waste, like a tongue. 
Here tlio outbuildings of the great Moor Farm, then in the 
possesHion of my husband's father, began. The Earm-lands 
stretched down gently into a beautiful rich valley, lying nicely 
sheltered by the high platform of the moor. When the ground 
began to rise again, miles and miles away, it led up to a coun- 
try house, called Holme Manor, belonging to a gentleman 
named Kniflon. Mr. Knifton had lately married a younff 
lady whom my mother had nursed, and whose kindness and 
friendship for me, her foster-sister, I shall remember gratefully 
to the last day of my life. These, and other slight particulars, 
it is necessary to my story that I should tell you ; and it is 
also necessary that you should be especially careful to bear 
them well in mind. 

My father was by trade a stone-nuwon. His cottage stood 
a mile and a half from the nearest habitation. In all other 
directions we were four or five times that distance firom neigh- 
bours. Being very poor people, this lonely situation had one 
great attraction for us — ^we hved rent free on it. In addition to 
that advantage, the stones, by shaping which my father gained 
his livelihoo(C laj all about him at ms very door ; so tbut he 
thought his position, solitary aa it was, quite an enviable one. 
I can hardly say that I agreed with him, though I never com- 
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plained. I was toiy fond of my father, and managed to make 
the beet of my loneliness with the thought of being useful to 
him. Mrs. Knifi;on wished to take me into her service when 
she married, but I declined — ^unwillingly enough — ^for my fa- 
ther's sake. If I had gone away, he would have had noDody 
to live with him ; and my mother made me promise on her 
death-bed, that he should never be lefl to pine away alone im 
the midst of the bleak moor. Our cottage, small as it was, 
was stoutly and snugly built, with stone from the moor, as a 
matter of course. l%e walls were lined inside and fenced out- 
side with wood, the gift of Mr. Kniflon's father to my father. 
This double covering of cracks and crevices, which would have 
been superfluous in a sheltered position, was absolutely neces- 
sary, in our exposed situation, to keep out the cold winds 
which, excepting just the summer months, swept over us con- 
tinually, all the year round. GHie outside boards, covering our 
roughly-built stone walls, my father protected against the wet, 
with pitch and tar. This gave to our little abode a curiously 
dark, dingy look, especially when it was seen from a distance, 
and 80 it had come to be called in the neighbourhood, even 
before I was bom. The Black Cottage. 

I have now related the preliminary particulars which it is 
desirable that you should know, and may proceed at once to 
the pleasanter task of telling you my story. 

One cloudy autumn day, when I was rather more than 
eip:hteen years old, a herdsman walked over from Moor Parm 
with a letter which had been left there for my father. It came 
from a builder, living at our county town, half-a-day's journey 
off, and it invited my father to come to him and give ms judg- 
ment about an estimate for some stonework on a very large 
scale. My father's expenses for loss of time were to be paid, 
and he was to have his share of employment afterwards in pre- 
paring the stone. He was only too glad, therefore, to obey 
ihe directions which the letter contamed, and to prepare at 
once for his long walk to the county town. 

Ckmsidering the time at which he received the letter, and 
the necessity of resting belore he attempted to return, it was 
impossible for him to avoid being away from home for one 
nijpt at least. He proposed to me, in case I disliked being 
kn alone in the Black Cottage, to lock the door, and to take 
me to Moor Farm to sleep with any of the milkmaids who 
would give me a share of her bed. I by no means liked the 
voticHi of sleming with a girl whom I dia not know, and I saw 
V reason to reel afraid of being left alone for only one nig}aLt\ 
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BO I declined. No thkirei had efer oome nearna ; our pov«^ 
mm sufficient protedaoa aniiist them ; aad of odior daDgcn 
there were none that ereii rae moat timid peraon could i^px»- 
hend. Accordingly, I got my fiither'a dinner, langhiwgat the 
notion of my takmg re&ge under the protection of a nnlkmWJ 
at Moor Farm. He started for his walk as soon as he had 
done, saying he should try and be back by dinner-time the 
next day, and leaving me and my cat Folly to take care of the 
house. 

I had cleared the table and brightened up the fire, and had 
sat down to my work, with the cat dozing at my feet, when I 
heard the trampling of horses ; and, running to the door, saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Knifton, with their groom benind them, riding 
up to the Black Cottage. It was part of the young lady's 
kmdness never to neglect an opportumty of coming to pay me A 
friendly visit ; and her husband was generally willing to ac- 
company her for his wife's sake. I made my best curtsey, 
therefore, with a great deal of pleasure, but with no particular 
surprise «it seeing them. They^ dismounted and entered the 
cottage, laughing and talking in great spirits. I soon heard 
that they were riding to the same county town for which my 
father was bound ; and that they intended to stay with some 
friends there for a few days, and to return home on horseback, 
as tliey went out. 

I heard this, and I also discovered that they had been har- 
iug an argument, in jest, about money mattmi, as they rode 
along to our cottage. Mrs. Elnifton had accused her husband 
of inveterate extravagance, and of never being able to go out 
with money in his pocket vrithout spending it all, if he possi* 
bly could, before he got home again. Mr. Knifton had laugh« 
ingly defended himself by declaring that all his pocket-money 
went in presents for his wife, and that, if he spent it lavishly, 
it was under her sole influence and sunermtendence. 

'' We are going to Gliverton now," ne said to Mrs. Elnifton, 
naming the county town, and warming himself at our poor fire 
just as pleasantly as if he had been standing on hia own grand 
hearth. " You will stop to admire every pretty thing in every 
one of the Cliverton shop-windows ; I sliall hand you the purM^ 
and you will go in a&d buy. When we have reached home again, 
and you have had time to get tired of your purchases, you will 
clasp your hands in amazement, and declare that you are quite 
diocked at my habits of extravagance. I am only the banker 
who keeps tbe money — ^you, my love, aie the spendthriffc who 
throws it all away r 
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** Am I, sir ?" said Mrs. Ejiifton, with a look of mock indig- . 
natioiL " We will see if I am to be misrepresented in this way 
with impunity. Bessie, my dear" (turning to me), "you 
shall judge how far I deserve the character which lay hus- 
band has just ^yen to me. I am the spendthrift, am I? 
And you are only the banker ? Very well. Banker, give me 
my money at once, if you please !" 

IVIr. Knifton laughed, and took some gold and silver &om 
his waistcoat pocket. 

" No, no," said Mrs. Blnifton. " Tou may want what you 
have got there for necessary expenses. Is that all the money 
ou have about you ? What do I feel here ?" and she tapped 
ler husband on the chest, just over the breaat-pocket oi ms 
coot. 

Mr. Knifton laughed again, and produced his pocket-book. 
His wife snatched it out of his hand, opened it, and drew out 
some bank notes, put them back again immediately, and clos- 
ing the pocket-book, stepped across the room to my poor 
mother's little walnut- wood book-case — the only bit of valuable 
furniture we had in the house. 

'* What are vou going to do there ?" asked Mr. Knifton, 
following his wife. 

Mrs. Knifton opened the glass door of the book-case, put 
the pocket-book in a vacant place on one of the lower shelves, 
closed and locked the door again, and gave me the key. 

** Tou called me a spendthrift just now,", she said. " There 
is my answer. Not one farthing of that money shall you 
spend at Cliverton on me. Keep the key in your pocket. 



sie, and, whatever Mr. Knifton may say, on no account let 
him have it until we call again on our way back. No, sir, I 
won't trust you with that money in your pocket in the town 
of Cliverton. I will make sure of your taking it all home 
again, by leaving it here in more trustworthy hands than 
yours, until we ride back. Bessie, my dear, what do you 
say to that, as a lesson in economy inflicted on a prudent hus- 
band by a spendthrift wife ?" 

She took Mr. Knifton's arm while she spoke, and drew him 
away to the door. He protested, and made some resistance, 
but she easDy carried her point, for he was far too fond of her 
to ha^'e a will of his own in any trifling matter between them. 
Whatever the men might say, Mr. Knifton was a model hus- 
baxui in the estimation of all the women who knew him. 

•* Tou will see us as we come back, Bessie. Till then, you 
tfie our banker, and the pocket-book is yours," cried Mrs. 
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Kniftou gailj, at the door. Her husband lifted her mto tiiB 
saddle, mounted himself, and away thej both galloped over 
the moor, as wild and happy as a couple of children. 

Althou&;h mj being trusted with money by Mrs. Kniftcm 
was no novelty (in her maiden days she always employed ma 
to pay her dress-maker's bills), I did not feel quite euy at 
haying a pocket-book full of bank-notes left by her in n^ 
charge. 1 had no positive apprehension about the saftity of 
the deposit placed in my hands, but it was one of the odd 
points in my character then (and I think it is still), to feel 
an unreasonably strong objection to charging myself with 
money responsibilities of any kind, even to suit the conyenienee 
of my dearest friends. As soon as I was left alone, the yeij 
sight of the pocket-book behind the glass door of the book-csae 
began to worry me ; and, instead of returning to my work, I 
puzzled my brains abont finding a place to lock it up in, where 
it would not be exposeil to the view of any chance pasaer-by, 
who ini<^1it stray into the Black Cottage. 

This was not an easy matter to compass in a poor honae 
like ours, where wo had nothing valuable to put under lock 
and key. After running over various hiding-places in my 
mind, I thought of my tea-caddy, a present of Mrs. Enifton'ay 
which I always kept out of harm's way in my own bed-room. 
Most unluckily — as it afterwards turned out — ^instead of 
taking the pocket-book to the tea-caddy, I went into my room 
first, to take the tea-caddy to the pocket-book. I only acted 
in this roundjibout way from sheer thoughtlessness, and ae- 
verely enough I was punished for it, as you will acknowledge 
yourself when you have read a page or two more of my stoiy. 

I was just getting the unlucky tea-caddy o:it of my cup- 
board, when I heard footsteps in the passage, and running out 
immediately, saw two men walk into the kitchen — ^the room in 
which I had received Mr. and Mrs. Knifton. I enquired what 
they wanted, sharply enough, and one of them answered im- 
mediately that they wanted my father. He turned towaida 
me, of course, as he spoke, and I recognised him as a atone- 
mason, going among his comrades by the name of Shifty Dick. 
He bore a very bad character for everything but wrestling^ 
a sport for wmch the working men of our parts were fiynooa 
all through the county. Shifty Dick was champion, and he 
had got his name from some tncks in wrestling, for which he 
was celebrated. He was a tall, heavy man, with a lowering, 
acarred face, and huge hairy hands — the last visitor in fiie 
wh^le world that I should have been glad to see under aaj 
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drcnmstances. Hib companion was a stranger, wliom he ad- 
dressed by the name of Jeny — ^a quick, dapper, wicked-looking 
man, who took off his cap to me with mock politeness, and 
shewed, in so doing, a very bald head, with some very ugly- 
looking knobs on it. I distrusted him worse than I did Shifty 
Dick, and managed to get between his leering eyes and the 
book- case, as I told the two that my father was gone out, and 
that I did not expect him back till the next day. 

The words were hardly out of my mouth before I repented 
of having spoken them. My anxiety to get rid of my unwel- 
come visitors had made me incautious enough to acknowledge 
that my father would be away from home for the whole night. 

Shifty Dick and his companion looked at each other when I 
unwisely let out the truth, but made no remark, except to ask 
me if I would give them a drop of cider. I answered, sharply, 
that I had no cider in the house — ^having no fear of the conse- 
quences of refusing them drink, because I knew that plenty of 
men were at work within hail, in a neighbouring quarry. Tlie 
twa looked at each other again, when I denied haA-ing any 
cider to give them ; and Jerry (as I am obliged to call him, 
knowing no other name by which to distinguish the fellow) 
took off his cap to me once more, and, with a kind of black* 
guard gentility upon him, said they would have the pleasure of^ 
nailing the next day, when my father was at home. I said 
good afternoon as ungraciously as possible : and, to my great 
reliefy they both left the cottage immediately afterwards. 

As soon as they were well away, I watched them from the 
door. They imaged off in the direction of Moor Farm ; and- 
as it was beginning to get dusk, I soon lost sight of them. 

Half an hour afterwards I looked out again. 

The wind had lulled with the sunset, but the mist was risiiiff, 
and a heavy rain was beginning to fall. Nevr;r did the lonely 
prospect of the moor look so c&eary as it locked to my eyes 
that evening. Never did I regret any slight thing more sin- 
cerely than I then regretted the leaving of Mr. Knifton's 
pocket-book in my charge. I cannot say that I suffered imder 
any actual alarm, for I felt next to certain that neither Shifty 
Dick nor Jerry had got a chance of setting eyes on so small a 
thing as the pocket-book, while they were in the kitchen : but 
there was a land of vague distrust troubling me — a suspicion 
of the night — a dislike at being left by myself, which I never 
remember having experienced before. This feeling so in- 
creased, after I had closed the door and gone back to th« 
kitchen, that, when I heard the voices of the quarrym<^n, urn 

Ik 
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they passed our cottage on their way home to the yiUage in 
the yallej below Moor Farm, I stepped out into the passaffe 
with a momentary notion of telling them how I was situate, 
and asking them for advice and protection. 

I had hardly formed this idea, however, before I dismissed it. 
None of the quarrymen were intimate fiiends of mine. I had 
a nodding acquaintance with them, and believed them to bo 
honest men, as times went. But my own common sense told 
me that what little knowledge of their characters I had, was 
by no means sufficient to warrant me in admitting them into 
my confidence in the matter of the pocket-book. I had seen 
enough of poverty and poor men to know what a teirible 
temptation a large sum of money is to those whose whole lives 
are passed in scraping up sixpences by weary hard work. It 
is one thing to write fine sentiments in books about incorrup- 
tible honesty, and anotlier thing to put those sentiments in 
practice, when one day's work is all that a man has to set up 
in the way of an obstacle between starvation and his own iire- 
flide. 

The only resource that remained was to carry the pocket- 
book \vith me to Moor Fann, and ask permission to pass the 
night there. But I could not persuade myself that there was 
any real necessity for taking such a course as this ; and, if tho 
truth must be told, my pride revolted at the idea of present in jlj 
myself in the cliaraotcr of a coward before the people at tho 
farm. Timidity is thou«;ht rather a graceful attraction among 
ladies, but amoni; poor women it is something to be laughed at. 
A woman witli less spirit of her own than 1 had, and always 
shall have, would have considered twice in my situation before 
she made up her mind to encounter the jokes of ploughmen 
and the jeers of milkmaids. As for me, I had hardly consi- 
dered about going to the farm before I despised myself for 
entertaining any such notion. " No, no/* I thought, " I xun 
not the woman to walk a mile and a half through rain, and 
mist, and darkness, to tell a whole kitchenful of people that I 
am afraid. Come what may, here I stop till father gets 
back." 

Having arrived at that valiant resolution, the first thing I 
did was to lock and bolt the back and front doors, and see to 
the security of every shutter in the house, i 

That duty performed, I made a blazing fire, lighted my 
candle, and sat down to tea, as snug and comfortable as possi* 
ble. I could hardly believe now, with the light in the room. 
and the sense of seciuity inspired by the closed doors and 
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ehutters, that I had ever felt even the slightest apprehension 
earlier in the day. I sang a^ I washed up the tea-things : and 
even the cat seemed to catch the infection of my good spirits. 
I never knew the pretty creature more playful than she was 
that evening. 

The tea-things put by, I took up my knitting, and worked 
away at it so long that I began at last to get drowsy. Tho 
fire was so bright and comforting that I could not muster 
resolution enough to leave it and go to bed. I sat starijag lazily 
into the blaze, with my knitting on my lap — sat till the splash- 
ing of the rain outside, and the fitful, sullen sobbing of the 
wind, 'grew fainter and fainter on my ear. The last sounds I 
heard before I fairly dozed off to sleep were the cheerful crack- 
ling of the fire, and the steady purring of the cat, as she 
basked luxuriously in the warm light on the hearth. Those 
were the last sounds before I fell asleep. 

The sound that woke me was a loud bang at the front door. 

I started up, with my heart (as the saying is) in my mouth, 
with a frightftil momentary shuddering at the roots ot my hair 
— I started up, breathless and cold ; waiting in the silence, I 
hardly knew for what ; doubtful, at first, whether I had dreamed 
about the bang at the door, or whether tho blow had really 
been struck on it. 

In a minute, or less, there came a second bang, louder tlum 
the first. I ran into the passage. 

"Who's there?" 

" Let us in," answered a voice, which I recognised immedi- 
ately as the voice of Shifly Dick. 

" Wait a bit, mj dear, and let me explain," said a second 
voice, in the low, oily, jeering tones of Dick's companion — tlic 
wickedly clever little man whom he called Jerry. " You are 
alone in the house, my pretty little dear. You may crack your 
sweet voice with screeching, and there's nobody near to hear 
you. Listen to reason, my love, and let us in. We don't want 
cider this time — ^we only want a very neat-looking pocket-book 
which you happen to have, and your late excellent mother's 
four silver tea spoons, which you keep so nice and clean on the 
chimney-piece. K you let us in, we won't hurt a hair of your 
head, my cherub, and we promise to go away the moment wo 
have got what we want, unless you particularly wish us to stop 
to tea. If you keep us out, we shall be obliged to brealc into 
the house, and then — " 

" And then," burst in Shi% Dick, " we'U mask you !" 

** TeB," said Jerry, " we'll maah you, my beauty. But ^c^u 
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won't driye us to doing that, will you? You wiU let ut 
in?" 

This long parley gaye me time to recoTer from the effect 
which the &t bang at the door had produced on mj neryes. 
The threats of the two yillains would have terrified some women 
out of their senses ; but the only result produced on me was 
yiolfflit indignation. I had, thaD& God, a strong spirit of mj 
own : and the cool, contemptuous insolence of the man Jenrj 
effectuallj roused it. 

" You cowardlj villains !" I screamed at them through the 
door. " You thmk you can frighten me because I am only a 
poor girl lefl alone in the house. You ragamuffin thieves, I 
defy you both ! Our bolts are strong, our shutters are thick. 
I am nere to keep my father's house safe, and keep it I will 
against an army of you !" 

You may imagine what a passion I was in when I vapoured 
and blustered in that way. 1 heard •Terry laugh, and Shiftr 
Dick swear a whole mouthful of oaths. Then there was a deaa 
silence for a minute or two ; and then the two ruffians attacked 
the door. 

I rushed into the kitchen and seized the poker, and then 
heaped wood on the fire, and lighted all the candles I oonld 
find: for I felt as though I could keep up my courage better ff 
I had plenty of light. Strange and improbable as it may ap- 
pear, the next thing that attracted my attention was my toot 
pussy, crouched up, panic-stricken, in a comer. I was solbnd 
.of the little creature that I took her up in my arms and earned 
her into my bedroom, and put her inside my bed. A comical 
thing to do in a situation of deadly peril, was it not ? But it 
seemed quite natural and proper at the time. 

All this while the blows were falling faster and faster on the 
door. They were dealt, as I conjectunMl, with heavy stones 
picked up from the ground outside. Jerry sang at his wicked 
work, and Shifty Dick swore. As I leit the bedroom, after 

Sutting the cat under cover, I heard the lower panel of the 
oor begin to crack. 

I ran into the kitchen and huddled our four silver spoons 
into my pocket; then took the unlucky hook with the oank- 
notes and put it into the bosom of my dress. I was determined 
to defend the property confided to my raio with my life. Just 
as I had secured the pocket-book I heaid tlie door splintering^ 
and rushed into the passage again with my heavy kitchen poker 
lifted in both hands. 

I was in time to see the bald head of Jerry, with the Uglj* 
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loolmig Imobs on it, pushed into tHe passage through a great 
rent in one of the lower panels of the door. 

•• Qet out, you villain, or FU brain you on the spot !" I 
screeched, threatening him with the poker. 

Mr. Jerry took his head out again much faater than he put 
it in. 

The next thing that came through the rent was a long pitch- 
fork, which they darted at me £rom the outside, to move me 
from the door. I struck at it with all my might, and the blow 
must haye jarred the hand of Shifter Dick up to his very shoul* 
der, for I heard him give a roar of rage and pain. Before he 
oould catch at the fork with his other hand, I had drawn it in* 
side. By this time, even Jeny lost his temper, and swore more 
awfully than Dick himself. 

Then there came another minute of respite. I suspected 
they had gone to get bigger stones, and I dreaded the giving 
way of the whole door. 

Kunning into the bedroom as this fear beset me, I laid hold 
of my chest of drawers, dragged it into the passage, and threw 
it down against the door. On the top of that I heaped my 
father's big tool chest, three chairs, and a scuttle-fiill of coals 
— and last, I dragged out the kitchen table and rammed it as 
hard as I could against the whole barricade. They heard me 
as they were commg up to the door with fresh stones. Jerry 
said, "Stop a bit," and then the two consulted together in 
whispers. 1 listened eagerly, and just caught these words : 

•* liet's try it the other way." 

Nothing more was said, but I heard their footsteps retreat- 
ingfrom the door. 

W ere thev going to besiege the back-door now ? 

I had hardly asked mvself that question when I heard their 
Toices at the other side of the house. The back-door was 
■mailer than the front ; but it had this advantage in the way . 
of stren^h — ^it was made of two solid oak boards, joined long- 
wise, and strengthened inside by heavy cross pieces. It hiMl ^ 
no bolts like the front door, but was fastened by a bar of iron, i 
running across it in a slantmg direction, and fitting at either { 
end into the walL 

" They must have the whole cottage down before they can 
break in at that door," I thought to myself And they soon 
found out as much for themselves. After five minutes of bang- 
ing at the back door, they gave up any fisurther attack in that 
direction, and cast their heavy stones down with curses of foxy 
swf al to hear. 
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I went into the kitchen and dropped on the window Beat to 
rest for a moment. Suspense ana excitement together were 
beginning to tell upon me. The perspiration broke out thick 
on my forcliead, and I began to feel the bruises I had inflicted 
on my hands in making the barricade against the front door. 
I had not lost a particle of my resolution, but I was beginninc; 
to lose strengtli. There was a bottle of rum in the cupboaro, 
which my brother the sailor had left with us the last tune he 
was ashore. I drau-i. a drop of it. Never before or sincohave 
I put anything down my tnroat that did me half so much good 
as thatpredous mouthml of rum. 

I was still sitting in the window seat drying my f3*ce, when 
I suddenly heard their voices close behind me. 

They were feeling the outside of the window against which 
I was sitting. It was protected, like all the other windows in 
the cottage, by iron bars. I listened in dreadful suspense for 
the sound of filing, 'but nothing of the sort was audible. They 
had evidently reckoned on frightening me easily into letting 
them in, and had come unprovided with housebreaking tools of 
any kind. A fresh burst of oaths informed me that they had 
recognized the obstacle of the iron bars. I listened breath- 
lessly for some waminff of what they were going to do next, 
but their voices seemed to die away in the distance. They 
were retreating from the window. Were they also retreating 
from the house altogether? Had they given up the idea of 
eflecting an entrance in despair ? 

A long silence followed — a silence which tried my courage 
even more severely than the tumult of their first attack on the 
cottage. 

Dreadful suspicions now beset me of their being able to ac- 
complish by treachery what they had failed to efiect by force. 
Well as I knew the cottage, I began to doubt whether there 
might not be ways of cunningly and silently entering it against 
wliich I was not provided. The ticking of the clock annoyed 
me ; the crackling of the fire startled me. I looked out twenty 
times in a minute into the dark comers of the passage, straining 
my eyes, holding my breath, anticipating the most unlikely 
events, the most impossible dangers. Had they really gone ? 
or were they still prowling about the house ? Oh, what a sum 
of money I would have given, only to have known what they 
were about in that interval of silence ! 

I was startled at last out of my tsuspense in the most awful 
irianner. 

A shout from one of them rc.irlicd my ears on a sudden down 
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the Idtchen chin^ey. It was so unexpected and so horrible in 
the stillness, that I screamed for the first time since the attack 
on the house. My worst forebodings had never suggested to 
me that the two villains might mount upon the roof. 

" Let us in, you she-devil !" roared a voice down the chim- 
ney. 

There was another pause. The smoke from the wood fire, 
thin and light as it was in the red state of the embers at that 
moment, had evidently obliged the man to take his face from 
the mouth of the chimney. I counted the seconds while he 
was, as I conjectured, getting his breath again. In less than 
half a minute there came another shout : 

" Let us in, or we'll bum theplace down over your head." 

Bum it? Bum what? There was nothing easily com- 
bustible but the thatch on the roof; and that had been well 
soaked by the heavy rain which had now fedlen incessantly 
for more than six hours. Bum the place over my head? 
How? 

While I was still casting about wildly in my mind to dis- 
cover what possible danger there could be of fire, one of the 
heavy stones placed on the thatch to keep it from being torn 
up by high winds, came thundering down the chimney. It 
scattered the live embers on the hearth aU over the room. A 
richly furnished place, with knickknacks and fine muslin about 
it, would have been set on fire immediately. Even our bare 
floor and rough furniture gave out a smeU of burning at the 
flrst shower of embers which the first stone scattered. 

For an instant I stood quite horror-struck before this new 
proof of the devilish ingenuity of the villains outside. But the 
dreadful danger I was now in recalled me to my senses imme- 
diately. There was a large canful of water in my bedroom, 
and I ran in at once to fetch it. Before I could get back to 
the kitchen, a second stone had been thrown down the chimney, 
and the floor was smouldering in several places. 

I had wit enough to let the smouldering go on for a moment 
or two more, and to pour the whole of my canfril of water over 
the fire before the third stone came down the chimney. The 
live embers on the floor I easily disposed of after that. The 
man on the roof must have heard the hissing of the fire as I 
put it out, and have felt the change produced in the air at the 
mouth of the chimney ; for after the third stone had descended, 
no more followed it. As for either of the ruffians themselves 
dropping down by the same road along which the stonea 
bad come, that was not to be dreaded. The chimney ^sa ln^ 
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knew bj our experience in cleaning it, was too narrow to ghre 
passage to anyone aboye the size of a small boy. 

I looked upwards as that comforting reflection crossed mj 
mind — ^I looked up, and saw, as plainly as I see the paper I am 
now writing on, the point of a knife coming through the inside 
of the roof, just over my head. Our cottage had no upper 
story, and our rooms had no ceilings. Slowly and wickedly the 
kmie wriggled its way through the dry insiae thatch between 
the rafters. It stopped for a while, and there came a sound of 
tearing. That, in its turn, stooped too ; there was a great faU 
of dry thatch on the floor; ana 1 saw the heayy, hairy hand of 
Shifty Dick, armed with the knife, come through after the &]len 
fragments. He tapped at the rafters with the back of the 
knife, as if to test their strength. Thank Gk>d, they were sub- 
stantial and close together ! Toothing lighter than a hatchet 
would have sufficed to remove any paJt of them. 

The murderous hand was still tapping with the knife, when 
I heard a shout from the man Jerry, coming from the neigh- 
bourhood of my father's stone-shed in the back yard. The 
hand and knife disappeared instantly. I went to the back door, 
and put my ear to it and listened. 

Both men were now in the shed. I made the most desperate 
efforts to call to mind what tools and other things were left in 
it, which mi^ht be used against me. But my agitation con* 
fiised me. I could remember notliing except my father's biff 
stone saw, which was far too heavy and unwieldy to be used 
on the roof of the cottage. I was still puzzling my brains and 
making my head swim to no purpose, when I heard the men 
dragging something out of the shed. At the same instant 
when the noise caught my ear, the remembrance flashed across 
me like lightning of some beams of wood which had lain in the 
shed for years past. I had hardly time to feel certain that they 
were removing one of these beams, before I heard Shifty Dick 
say to Jerry : — 

"Which door?" 

" The front," was the answer. " We've cracked it already ; 
we'll have it down now in no time." 

Senses less sharpened by danger than mine would have un- 
derstood but too easily, from these words, that they were about 
to use the beam as a battering-ram against the door. When 
that conviction overcame me, I lost courage at last. I felt that 
the door must come down. No such barricade as I had oon- 
structed could support it, for more than a few minutes, agaiiist 
■och shocks as it was now to receive. 
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** I can do no more than keep the house against them " I said 
to myself^ with my knees knocking together, and the tears at 
last beginning to wet my cheeks. " I must trust to the night 
and the thick darkness, and save mj life by running for it, 
while there is yet tima" 

I huddled on my cloak and hood, and had my hand on the 
bar of the back-door, when a piteous mew from the bed-room 
reminded me of the existence of poor pussy. I ran in, and 
huddled the creature up in my apron. Before I was out in 
the passage again, the nrst shock from the beam fell on the 
door. 

The upper hinge gave way. The chairs and the coal-skuttle 
forming the top of my barricade were hurled, rattling, on to 
the floor ; but the lower hinge of the door, and the chest ot 
drawers and tool- chest, still kept their places. 

" One more," I heard the villains cry — " one more run with 
the beam, and down it comes !" 

Just as they must have been starting for that '' one more 
mn," I opened the back door and fled out into the night, with 
the bank-notes in my bosom, the silver spoons in my pocket, 
and the cat in my arms. I threaded my way easily enough 
tiirough the familiar obstacles in the back yard, ana was out 
in the pitch darkness of the moor, before I heard the second 
shock, and the crash which told me that the whole door had 
given way. 

In a few minutes they must have discovered the fact of my 
flight with the pocket-book, for I heard shouts in the distance 
as if they were running out to pursue me. I kept on at the 
top of my speed, and the noise soon died away. It was so 
dark, that twenty thieves, instead of two, would have found it 
useless to follow me. 

How long it was before I reached the farm-house — the 
nearest place to which I could fly for re^e — I cannot tell 
you. I remember that I had just sense enough to keep the 
wind at my back (having observed in the beginning of the 
evening that it blew towa^ Moor Farm), and to go on reso- 
lutely through the darkness. In all otner respects, I was by 
this time half crazed by what I had gone through. K it had 
so happened that the wind had changed after I had observed 
its direction early in the evening, I should have gone astray, 
and have probablj perished of fatigue and exposure on the 
moor. Providentially, it still blew steadily, as it had blown 
for hours past, and I reached the farm-house with my clothes 
wet through, and my brain in a high fever. When I made my 
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aknn at the door, they had all gone to bed but the fiumer^a 
eldest son, who was sitting up bite over his pipe and news- 
paper. I just mustered strength enough to gasp out a few 
words, telling him what was the matter, and then fell down at 
his feet, for the first time in my life in a dead swoon. 

That swoon was followed by a severe illness. When I got 
strong enough to look about me again, I found myself in one 
of the farm-house beds — ^my father, Mrs. Knifton, and the 
doctor, were all in the room — my cat was asleep at my feet, 
and the pocket-book that I had saved lay on the table by my 
side. 

There was plenty of news for me to hear, as soon as I was 
fit to listen to it. Shifty Dick and the other rascal had been 
caught, and were in prison, waiting their trial at the next 
assizes. Mr. and Mrs. Knifbon had been so shocked at the 
danger I had run — for which they blamed their own want of 
thoughtfulness in leaving the pocket-book in my care — that 
they had insisted on my father*s removing from our lonely home 
to a cottage on their land, which we were to inhabit rent free. 
The bank-notes that I had saved were given to me to buy fur- 
niture with, in place of the things that the thieves had broken. 
These pleasant tidings assisted so greatly in promoting my re- 
covery, that I was soon able to relate to my friends at the 
farm house the particulars that I have written here. They 
were all surprisea and interested ; but no one, as I thought, 
listened to me with such breathless attention as the farmer's 
eldest son. Mrs. Knifton noticed this, too, and began to make 
jokes about it^ in her lighthearted way, as soon as we were 
alone. I thought little of her jesting at the time ; but when 
I got well, and we went to live at our new home, " the young 
farmer," as he was called in our parts, constantly came to see 
us, and constantly managed to meet me out of doors. I had 
my share of vanity, like other young women, and I began to 
think of Mrs. Knifton's jokes with some attention. To be 
brief, the yoimg farmer managed one Sunday — I never could 
tell how — to lose his way with me in returning from church, 
and before we found out the right road home again, he had 
asked me to be his wife. 

His relations did all they could to keep us asunder, and 
break off the match, thinking a poor stonemason's daughter no 
fit wife ibr a prosperous yeoman. But the farmer was too 
obstinate for them. He had one form of answer to all their 
objections. " A man, if he is worth the name, marries accord- 
ing to his own notions, and to please himself/' he used to say. 
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" My notion is, that when I take a wife I am placing my clia- 
racter and my happiness — ^the most precious things I have to 
trust — in one woman's care. The woman I mean to marry had 
a small charge confided to her care, and showed herself worthy 
of it at the risk of her life. That is proof enough for me that 
she is worthy of the greatest charge I can put into her hands. 
Bank and riches are fine things, hut the certainty of getting a 
good wife is something better still. I'm of age, I know my 
own mind, and I mean to marry the stonemason's daughter." 

And he did marry me. Whether I proved myself worthy 
or not of his good opinion is a question which I must leave 
you to ask my husband. All that I had to relate about my- 
self and my doiogs is now told. Whatever interest my pe- 
rilous adventure may excite, ends, I am weU aware, with my 
escape to the farm-house. I have only ventured on writing 
these few additional sentences, because my marriage is the 
moral of my story. It has brought me the choicest blessings 
of happiness and prosperity ; and I owe them all to ray nights 
Adventure in The BUuk Cottaqc. 
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THE SECOND DAY. 



A. CLEAR, cloudless, bracing autunm morning. I rose gailjt 
with the pleasant conviction on mj mind that our expenmeni 
had, thus far, been successful beyond our hopes. 

Short and slight as the first story had been, the result oil 
Jessie's mind had proved conclusive. Before I could put the 
question to her, she declared of her own accord, and with her 
customary exaggeration, that she had definitely abandoned all 
idea of writing to her aimt, until our collection of narratiT60 
was exhausted. 

" I am in a fever of curiosity about what is to come," she 
said, when we all parted for the night ; " and, even if I wanted 
to leave you, I could not possibly go away now, without hear- 
ing the stories to the end.*' 

So far, so good. All my anxieties, from this time, were 
for George's return. Again, to-day, I searched the news- 
papers ; and again there were no tidmgs of the ship. 

Miss Jessie occupied the second day by a drive to our 
county town, to make some little purchases. Owen, and Mor- 
gan, and I were all hard at work, during her absence, on the 
stories that still remained to be completed. Owen desponded 
about ever getting done ; Morgan grumbled at what he called 
the absurd difficulty of writing nonsense; I worked oq 
smoothly and contentedly, stimukted by the success of the 
first night. 

We assembled, as before, in our guest's sitting-room. As 
the clock struck eight, she drew out the second card. It was 
Number Two. The lot had fidlen on me to read next. 

" Although mj story is told in the first person," I said, 
addressing Jessie, "you must not suppose that the events 
related in this particular case happened to me. They hap- 
pened to a friend of mine, who naturally described them to 
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me from his own personal point of view. In producing my 
narratiTe from the recollection of what he told me, some years 
nnoe, I have supposed myself to be listening to him again, and 
haye, therefore, ¥rritten in his character ; and, whenever my 
memory would help me, as nearly as possible in his language 
also, nj this means I hope I have succeeded in giving an air 
of reality to a story which has truth, at any rate, to recom- 
mend it. I must ask you to excuse me if I enter into no de- 
tailB in offering this short explanation. Althoi^h the per- 
sons concerned in my narrative have ceased to exist, it is ne- 
cessary to observe all due delicacy towards their memories. 
Who they were, and how I became acquainted with them, are 
matters of no moment. The interest of the story, such as it is. 
stands in no need, in this instance, of any assistance from per- 
sonal explanations. 

With these words, I addressed myself to my task, and read 
aslbllowB:— 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Was it an Englishman or a Erencliman who first remarkcrl 
that every family had a skeleton in its cupboard ? 1 am i:ot 
learned enough to know ; but I reverence the observation, 
whoever made it. It speaks a startling truth through on 
appropriately grim metaphor — a truth which I have discovered 
by practical experience. Our family had a skeleton in the 
cupboard, and its name was Uncle G^eorge. 

1 arrived at the knowledge that this skeleton existed, and I 
1 raced it to the particular cupboard in which it was hidden, 
by slow degrees. I was a chila when I first began to suspect 
tliat there was such a thing, and a grown man when I at last 
discovered that my suspicions were true. 

^ly father was a doctor, having an excellent practice in a 
large country town. I have heard that he married against the 
Nvitihes of his family. They could not object to my mother on 
the score of birth, breeding, or character — they only disliked 
hor heartily. My grandfather, grandmother, uncles, and au]its, 
all declared that she was a heartless, deceitful woman ; all dit;- 
liked her manners, her opinions, and even the expression of 
her face — all, with the one exception of my father's youngc>t 
bpither, George. 

George was the unlucky member of our family. The rc-^b 
were all clever; he was slow in capacity. The rest were all 
remarkably handsome ; he was the sort of man that no woiiiiui 
ever looks at twice. The rest succeeded in life; he failed. 
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His profession was the same as my father's ; but he never got 
on when he started in practice for himself. The sick poor, 
wh'^ could not choose, employed him, and liked him. The sick 
rich, who could — especially the ladies — declined to call him in, 
when they could get anybody else. In experience he gained 
jrreatly by his profession ; in money and reputation he gained 
nothing. 

There are very few of us, however dull and unattractive we 
may be to outward appearance, who have not some strong pas- 
Hioji, some germ of wbat is called romance, hidden more or less 
deeply in our natures. All the passion and romance in the 
nature of my Uncle George lay in his love and admiration for 
cny father. 

lie sincerely worshipped his eldest brother, as one of the 
noblest of human beings. When my father was engaged to 
be married, and when the rest of the femily, as 1 have already 
mentioned, did not hesitate to express their unfavourable 
opinion of the disposition of his chosen wife. Uncle George, 
who had never ventured on differing with anyone before, to 
the amazement of everybody imdertook the defence of hia 
future sister-in-law, in the most vehement and positive manner. 
In his estimation, his brother's choice was something {<acrcd 
and indisputable. The lady might, and did, treat him with 
unconcealed contempt, laugh at his awkwardness, grow impa- 
tient at his stammering — it made no difference to Uncle 
George. It was enough for him that she was to be his bro- 
ther's wife. 

W'hen my father had been married a little while, he took 
his youngest brother to live with him as his assistant. 

If Uncle George had been made President of the College of 
Surgeons, he could not have been prouder and happier than ho 
was in his new position. I am afraid my father never under- 
stood the depth of his brother's affection for him. All tlio 
hard work fell to George's share : the long journeys at night, 
the physicking of wearisome poor people, the drunken cases, 
the revolting cases — all the m-udgmg, dirty business of the 
surgery, in short, was tiumed over to him ; and day ai'tcr day, 
month alter month, he struggled through it without a mur- 
mur. Wlien his brother and his sister-in-law went out to 
dine with the county gentry, it never entered his head to 
feel «li.sappointed at being left unnoticed at home. When the 
return dinners were given, and he was asked to come in 
at tear time, and left to sit unregarded in a comer, it never 
occurred to him to imagine that he was treats with any \YOXit 
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of consideration or respect He was part of the furniture of 
the house, and it was the business, as well as the pleasure of 
his life, to turn himself to any use to which his brother might 
please to put him. 

So much for what I have heard from others on the subiect of 
my Uncle George. My own personiJ experience of him is 
limited to what I remember as a mere child. Let me say 
something however, first, about my parents, my sister, and 
myself 

My sister was the eldest bom, and the best loved. I did 
not come into the world till four years after her birth ; and no 
other child followed me. Caroline, from her earliest days, was 
the perfection of beauty and health. I was small, weakly, 
and, if the truth must be told, almost as plain-featured as 
Uncle George himself. It would be imgracious and undutifal 
in me to presume to decide whether there was any foundation 
or not for the dislike that my father's family always felt for 
my mother. All I can venture to say is, that her children 
never had any cause to complain of her. 

Her passionate affection for my sister, her pride in the 
child's beauty, I remember well ; as also her uniform kindness 
and indulgence towards me. My personal defects must have 
been a sore trial to her in secret, but neither she nor my 
father ever showed me that they perceived any difference be- 
tween Caroline and myself. When presents were made to my 
sister, presents were made to me. When my father and 
mother caught my sister up in their arms and kissed her, they 
scrupulously gave me my turn afterwards. My childish in- 
stinct told me that there was a difference in their smiles when 
they looked at me and looked at her ; that the kisses G;iven to 
Caroline were warmer than the kisses given to me ; that the 
hands which dried her tears in our childish griefs, touched her 
more gently than the hands which dried mine. But these, 
and other small signs of preference like them, were such as no 
parents could be expected to control. I noticed them at the 
time rather with wonder than with repining. I recall them 
now, without a harsh thought, either towards my father or mv 
mother. Both loved me, and both did their duty by me. If 1 
seem to speak constrainedly about them here, it is not on my 
own account. I can honestly say that, with all my heart and 
soul. 

Even Uncle George, fond as he was of me, was fonder of 
my beautiful child-sister. When I used mischievously to pull 
at his lank, scanty hair, he would gently and laughingly take 
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it ont of mj hands; but he would let Caroline ^ug at it 
till his dim, wandering grey eyes winked and watered again 
with pain. He used to plunge perilously about the garden, 
in awKward imitation of the cantering of a horse, while I sat 
on his shoulders; but he would never proceed at any pace 
beyond a slow and safe walk when Caroline had a ride in her 
turn. When he took us out walking, Caroline was always on 
the side next the wall. When we mterrupted him over his 
dirty work in the surgery, he used to tell me to go and play 
until he was ready for me ; but he would put down his bottles, 
and dean his dumsy finofers on his coarse apron, and lead 
Caroline out again, as if she had been the greatest lady in the 
land. Ah, how he loved her! — and, let me be honest and 
fprateful, and add, how he loved me too ! 

When I was eight years old, and Caroline was twelve, I was 
separated from home for some time. I had been ailing for 
many months previously ; had got benefit from being taken to 
the sea side, and had shown symptoms of relapsing on being 
brought home again to the midland county in which we re- 
sided. After much consultation it was at last resolved that I 
should be sent to live, until my constitution got stronger, with 
a maiden-sister of my mother's, who had a house at a watering- 
place on the south coast. 

I left home, I remember, loaded with presents, rejoicing 
oyer the prospect of looking at the sea again, as careless of the 
future, and as happy in the present as any boy could be. 
TTnde George petitioned for a holiday to take me to the sea- 
side, but he could not be spared from the surgery. He con- 
soled himself and me by promising to make me a magnificent 
model of a ship. 

I have that model before my eyes now, while I write. It is 
dusty with age; the paint on it is cracked, the ropes are 
tangled, the sails are moth-eaten and yellow. The hml is all 
out of proportion, and the rig has been smiled at by every 
nautical friend of mine who has ever looked at it. Yet, worn 
out and faulty as it is — ^infprior to the cheapest miniature ves- 
sel now-a-days in any toy-shop window — I nardly know a pos- 
session of mine in this world that I would not sooner part 
with than Uncle George's ship. 

My life at the sea-side was a very happy one. I remained 
with my aunt more than a year, ilj mother often camo to 
see how I was going on; and, at first, always brought my 
sister with her. But, during the last eight months of my 
stay, Caroline never once appeared. 1 noticed also ^.t txJft 
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same period a chaii^ in my mother's manner. She looked 
paler and more anxioua at each succeeding visit, and always 
Qad long conferences in private with my aunt. At last she 
ceased to come and see us altogether, and only wrote to know 
how my health was jg;etting on. My father, too, who had at 
the earlier periods of my absence from home travelled to the 
Hca-side to watch the progress of my recovery, as often as his 
professional engagements would permit, now kept away like 
my mother. Even Uncle George, who had never been allowed 
a holiday to come and see me, but who had hitherto often 
written, and begged me to write to him, broke off our cor- 
respondeuce. 

1 was naturally perplexed and amazed by these changes. 
and persecuted my aunt to tell me the reason of them. At 
first she tried to put me off with excuses ; then she admitted 
that there was trouble in our house ; and finally she confessed 
that the trouble was caused by the illness of my sister. When 
I enquired what that illness was, my aunt said it was uselesB 
to attempt to explain it to me. I next applied to the ser- 
vants. One of them was less cautious than my aunt, and 
answered my question, but in terms that I could not compre- 
hend. After much explanation, I was made to understand 
that" something was growing on my sister*s neck, which would 
spoil her beauty for ever, and perhaps kill her, if it could not 
be got rid of." How well I remember the shudder of horror 
that ran through me at the vague idea of this deadly '* some- 
thing !" An awe-struck curiosity to see what Caroline's ill- 
ness was with my own eyes, troubled my inmost heart ; and I 
begged to be allowed to go home and help to nurse her. The 
reuuest was, it is almost needless to say, refused. 

Weeks passed away, and still I heard nothing, except that 
my sister continued to be ill. 

One day I privately wrote a letter to Uncle George, asking 
him, in my childish way, to come and tell me about Caroline's 
illness. I knew where the post-office was, and slipped out in 
the morning unobserved, and dropped my letter into the box. 
I stole home again by the garden, and cmnbed in at the win- 
dow of a back parlour on the ground floor. The room above 
was my aunt*s bed-chamber ; and the moment I was inside the 
house I heard moans and loud convulsive sobs proceeding from 
it. My aunt was a singularly quiet, composed woman. I 
could not ima^e that the loud sobbing and moaning came 
from her; and I ran down terrified into the kitchen to oak the 
servants who was crying so violently in my aunt's room. 
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I found the hoiiBemaid and the cook talking together in 
whisperB, with serious faces. They started when they saw me, 
as if I had been a grown-up master who had caught them 
neglecting their work. 

'' He's too young to feel it much/' I heard one say to the 
other. '' So &r as he is concerned, it seems like a mercy that 
it happened no later." 

In a few minutes they had told me the worst. It was my 
aunt who had been crying in the bed-room. Caroline was 
dead. 

I felt the blow more severely than the servants or anyone 
else about me supposed. Still, I was a child in years, and I 
had the blessed elasticity of a child*s nature. K I had been 
older, I might have been too much absorbed in grief to observe 
my aunt so closely as I did, when she was composed enough 
to see me, later in the day. 

I was not surprised by the swollen state of her eyes, the 
paleness of her cheeks, or the fresh burst of tears that came 
nom her when she took me in her arms at meeting. But I 
was both amazed and perplexed by the look of terror that I 
detected in her &ce. It was natural enough that she should 
srieve and weep over my sister*s death ; but why should she 
have that frightened Iook, as if some other catastrophe had 
happened? 

I asked if there was any more dreadful news from home 
besides the news of Caroline's death ? My aunt said " No," 
in a strange stifled voice, and suddenly turned her face from 
me. Was my father dead ? No. My mother ? No. Uncle 
Gteorge ? My aimt trembled all over as she said No to that 
also, and bade me cease asking any more questions. She was 
not fit to bear them yet, she said ; and signed to the servant 
to lead me out of the room. 

The next day I was told that I was to go home after the 
funeral, and was taken out towards evening by the housemaid, 
partly for a walk, partly to be measured for my mourning 
clothes. After we had left the tailor's, I persuaded the girl to 
extoid our walk for some distance along the sea-beach, telling 
her, as we went, every little anecdote connected with my lost 
sister that came tenderly back to my memory in those first 
days of sorrow. She was so interested in hearing, and I in 
speaking, that we let the sun go down before we thought of 
turning back. 

The evening was cloudy, and it got on from dusk to dark by 
the time we approached the town again. The hou&em^^ — 

¥ 1 
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rather nervous at finding herself alone with me on the beach, 
and once or twice looked behind her distrustfullj as we went 
on. Suddenly she squeezed my hand hard, and said — 

" Let's get up on the cliff as fast as we can." 

The words were hardly out of her mouth before I heard foot- 
steps behind me — a man came round quickly to my aide^ 
snatched me away from the girl, and catching me up in hia 
arms, without a word, covered my face with kisses. I knew 
he was crying, because my cheeks were instantly wet with hia 
tears ; but it was too dark for me to see who it was, or even 
how he was dressed. He did not, I should think, hold me 
half a minuto in his arms. The housemaid screamed for help, I 
was put down gently on the sand, and the strange man instantly 
disappeared in the darkness. 

When this extraordinary adventure was related to my aunt, 
she seemed at first merely bewildered at hearing of it ; out in 
a moment more there came a change over her face, as if she 
had suddenly recollected or thought of something. She turned 
deadly pale, and said in a hurried way, very imusual witii her, 

" Never mind ; don*t talk about it any more. It was onlr 
a mischievous trick to frighten you, I dare say. Forget all 
about it, my dear ; forget all about it." 

It was easier to give this advice than to make me follow it* 
For many nights after, I thought of nothing but the strange 
man who had kissed me and cried over me. AVlio could he 
be ? Somebody who loved me very much, and who was veiy 
sorry. My childish logic carried me to that length. But 
when I tried to think over all the grown up gentlemen who 
loved me very much, I could never get on, to my own satis- 
faction, beyond my father and my Uncle Q-corgo. 



CHAPTER II. 

I WAS taken homo on the appointed day to suffer the trial— a 
nard one, even at my tender years — of witnessing my mother's 
passionate grief, and my father's mute despair. I remember 
that the Rcenc of our first meeting after Caroline's death was 
wisely and considerately shortened by my aunt, who took me 
out of the room. She seemed to have a confused desire to 
Veep me from leaving her after the door had closed behind U8 ' 
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bat I broke aw&y and ran down stairs to the surgery, to go 
mud cry for my lost playmate with the sharer of all our games, 
Uncle G^eorge. 

I opened the surgery door, and could see nobody. I dried 
my t^irs, and looked all round the room: it was empty. I 
ran up-stairs again to Uncle G-eorge's garret-bed-room — ^he 
was not there ; his cheap hair-brush and old cast-off razor-case, 
that had belonged to my grandfather, were not on the dress- 
ing-table. Had he got some other bed-room? I went out 
on the landing, and called softly, with an unaccountable terror 
and sinking at my heart : — 

"Uncle George!" 

Nobody answered ; but my aunt came hastily up the garret- 
stairs. 

" Hush !" she said. " You must never mention that name 
here again." 

She stopped suddenly, and looked as if her own words had 
finghtened her. 

" Is Uncle George dead ?" I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pale, and stammered. 

I did not wait to hear wnat she said — I brushed past her, 
down the stairs — my heart was bursting — my flesh felt cold. 
I ran breathlessly and* recklessly into the room where my 
father and mother had received me. They were both sitting 
there still. I ran up to them, wringing my hands, and crying 
out in a passion of tears — 

" Is Uncle G^rge dead?" 

My mother gave a scream that terrified me into instant 
silence and stillness. My father looked at her for a moment, 
rang the bell that summoned the maid, then seized me roughly 
by the arm, and dragged me out of the room. 

He took me down into the study, seated himself in his 
accustomed chair, and got me before him between his knees. 
His lips were awfiilly white, and I felt his two hands, as they 
grasped my shoulders, shaking violently. 

"You are never to mention the name of Uncle George 
again,'' he said in a quick, angry, trembling whisper. " Never 
to me, never to your mother, never to your aunt, never to any- 
body in this world ! Never, never, never !" 

llie repetition of the word terrified me even more than the 
suppressed vehemence with which he spoke. He saw that I 
was frightened, and softened his manner a little before he 
went on. 

" You will never see Uncle George again " he Baid. " Xcfia 
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mother and I love you dearly ; but if you fom)t wliat I have 
told you, jo\x will be sent away from home. Never epeak that 
name agam — ^mind, never ! Now kiss me, and ep away." 

How his lips trembled — and, oh, how cold they felt on 
mine! 

I shrank out of the room the moment he had kissed me, and 
went and hid myself in the garden. 

" Uncle George is gone ; I am never to see him any more , 
I am never to speak of him again" — those were the words 1 
repeated to myself, with indescribable terror and confusion, 
the moment I was alone. There was something; imspeakably 
liorrible to my young mind in this mysteir which I was com- 
manded always to respect, and which, so far as I then knew, 
I could never hope to see revealed. My father, my mother, 
my aunt — all appeared to bo separated from me now by some 
impassable barrier. Home seemed home no longer, with Caro- 
line dead, Uncle George gone, and a forbidden subject of talk 
perpetually and mysteriously interposing between my parents 
ana me. 

Though I never infringed the command my father had given 
me m his study (his Tvords and looks, and that dreadful scream 
of my mother's, which seemed to be still ringing in my ears, 
were more than enough to ensure my obedience), I also never 
lost the secret desire to penetrate the darkness which clouded 
over the fate of Uncle George. 

For two years I remained at home, and discovered nothing. 
If I asked the servants about my uncle, they could only tell 
me that one morning he disappeared from the house. Of the 
members of my father's famuy, I could make no inquiries. 
They lived far away, and never came to see us — and the idea 
of writing to them, at my age and in my position, was out of 
the question. My aunt was as unapproachably silent as my 
father and mother; but I never forgot how her face had 
altered, when she reflected for a moment, after hearing of my 
extraordinary adventure while going home with the servant 
over the sands at night. The more I thought of that change 
of countenance, in connection with what had occurred on my 
return to my father's house, the more certain I felt that the 
stranger who had kissed me and wept over me must have been 
no other than Uncle George. 

At the end of mv two years at home, I was sent to sea in 
the merchant navy by my own earnest desire. I had always 
determined to be a saUor from the time when I first went to 
stay with my aunt at the sea-side — and I persisted long enough 
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in mj resolution to make my parents recognise the necessitj 
of acceding to my wishes. 

My new life delighted me ; and I remained away on foreign 
stations more than four years. When I at lengfch returned 
home, it was to find a new aflliction darkening our fireside. 
My father had died on the very day when I sailed for my re- 
turn voyage to England. 

Absence and change of scene had in no respect weakened my 
desire to penetrate the mystery of Uncle George's disappear- 
ance. My mother's health was so delicate, that I hesitat^for 
some time to approach the forbidden subject in her presence. 
When I at last ventured to refer to it, suggesting to her that 
any prudent reserve, which might have been necessary while I 
was a child, need no longer be persisted in, now that I was 
growing to be a young man, she fell into a violent fit of trem- 
bling, and commanded me to say no more. It had been my 
father's will, she said, that the reserve to which I referred 
should be always adopted towards me ; he had not authorised 
her, before he died, to speak more openly ; and, now that he 
was gone, she would not so much as think Of acting on her 
own unaided judgment. My aunt said the same thing in efiect 
when I appealed to her. Determined not to be discouraged 
even yet, I imdertook a journey, ostensibly to pay my respects 
to my father's family, but with the secret intention of tn'ing 
what I could leam in that quarter on the subject of Uncle 
George. 

My investigations led to some results, though they were by 
no means satisfactory. George had always been looked upon 
with something like contempt by his handsome sisters and his 
prosperous brothers ; and he haa not improved his position in 
the tkmily by his warm advocacy of his brother's cause at the 
time of Iny father's marriage. I foimd that my uncle's sur- 
viving relatives now spoke of him slightingly and carelessly. 
They assured me that they had never he^ from him, and 
that they knew nothing about him, except that he had gone 
away to settle, as they supposed, in some foreign place, aflei 
having behaved very basely and badly to my father. He had 
been traced to London, where he had sold out of the funds the 
small share of money which he had inherited after his father's 
death, and he had oeen seen on the deck of a packet bound 
for France, later on the same day. Beyond this, nothing was 
known about him. In what the alleged baseness of his beha- 
viour consisted, none of his brothers and sisters could tell me. 
My father had refused to pain them by going into particulars, 
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not only at the time of his brother's disappearance, but after- 
wards, whenever the subject was mentioned. GFeorge had 
always been the black sheep of the flock, and he must have 
been conscious of his own baseness, or he would certainly 
have written to explain and to justify himself. 

Such were the particulars which 1 gleaned during my visit 
to my father's family. To my mind they tended rather to 
deepen than to reveal the mystery. That such a gentle, docile, 
afiectionate creature as Unde Greorge should have injured the 
brother he loved, by word or deed, at any period of their in- 
tercourse, seemed incredible ; but that he should have been 
guilty of an act of baseness at the very time when my sister 
was dying, was simply and plainly impossible. And yet, 
there was the incomprehensibk fact stanng me in the mce, 
that the death of Caroline and the disappearance of Uncle 
George had taken place in the same week f Never did I feel 
more daunted and bewildered by the family secret, than after 
I had heard all the particulars in connection with it that my 
father's relatives had to tell me. 

I may pass over the events of the next few years of my life 
briefly enough. 

My nautical pursuits filled up all my time, and took me far 
away from my country and my friends. But, whatever I did, 
and wherever 1 went, the memory of Uncle G^eorge, and the 
desire to penetrate the mystery of his disappearance, haunted 
me like familiar spirits. Oft^n, in the lonely watches of the 
night at sea, did I recall the dark evening on the beach, the 
strange man's hurried embrace, the startling sensation of feel- 
ing his tears on my cheeks, the disappearance of him before I 
had breath or self-possession enough to say a word. Often 
did I think over the inexplicable events that followed, when I 
had returned, after my sister's funeral, to my father's house ; 
and oflener still did 1 puzzle my brains vainly, in the attempt 
to form some plan for inducing my mother or my aunt to 
disclose the secret which they had hitherto kept from me so 

Eerseveringly. My only chance of knowing what had really 
appened to Uncle George, my only hope of seeing him again, 
rested with those two near and dear relatives. I despaired oi 
ever getting my mother to speak on the forbidden subject 
after what had passed between us ; but I felt more sanguine 
about my prospects of ultimately inducing my aunt to relax in 
her discretion. My anticipations, however, in this direction 
were not destined to be fumlled. On my next visit to England 
I found my aunt prostrated by a paralytic attack, which de- 
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iiTed ber of the power of speech. She died soon aflerwardf 
in my arms, leaving me her sole heir. I searched anxiously 
among her papers for some reference to the family mystery, 
but found no clue to guide me. All my mother's letters to 
ber sister at the time of Caroline's illness and death had been 
destroyed. 



CHAPTEB m. 

MoBE years passed; my mother followed my a\mt to the 
grave ; and still I was as fiur as ever from making; any disco- 
veries in relation to TJncle George. Shortly after the period of 
this last affliction, my health gave way, and I departed, by my 
doctor's advice, to tiy some baths in the South of France. 

I travelled slowly to my destination, turning aside from the 
direct road, and stopping wherever I pleased. One evening, 
when I was not more tnan two or three days' joumev from 
the baths to which I was boimd, I was struck by the pic- 
turesque situation of a little town placed on the brow of a nill 
at some distance from the main road, and resolved to have a 
nearer look at the place, with a view of stopping there for the 
night, if it pleased me. I found the principal inn clean and 
quiet ; ordered my bed there, and after dinner strolled out to 
look at the church. "No thought of Uncle George was in my 
mind when I entered the building; and yet, at that very 
moment, chance was leading me to the discovery which, for so 
many years past, I had vainly endeavoured to make — the 
discovery which I had given up as hopeless since the day of 
my mother's death. 

I found nothing worth notice in the church, and was about 
to leave it again, when 1 caught a glimpse of a pretty view 
through a side door, and stoppM to a&nire it. 

The churchyard formed the foregroimd, and below it the 
hill-side sloped away gently into the plain, over which the sun 
was setting in full glory. The cur^ of the church was reading 
his breviary, walking up and down a gravel path that parted 
the rows of graves. In the coiu^e of my wanderings I had 
icimt to speak French as fluently as most Englishmen ; and 
when the priest came near me I said a few words in praise of 
tiie view, and complimented him on the neatness and piet- 
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tinesB of the churchyard. He uiswered with grett politeneBS, 
and we got into* conyenation together immediately. 

As we strolled along the gravel-walk, my attention was 
attracted by one of the ^vee standing apart from the rest. 
The cross at the head of it differed remarkably, in some pointa 
of appearance, from the crosses on the other graves. While 
all tne rest had garlands hung on them, this one cross was 
quite bare; and, more extraordinary still, no name was in- 
scribed on it. 

The priest, observing that I stopped to look at the grave, 
shook his head and signed. 

" A countryman of yours is buried there," he said. " I was 
present at his death. He had borne the burden of a great 
sorrow among us, in this town, for many weary years, and his 
conduct had taught us to respect and pity him with all our 
hearts." 

" How is it that his name is not inscribed over his grave ?" 
I inquired. 

" It was suppressed by his own desire," answered the priest, 
with some little hesitation. " He acknowledged to me in his 
last moments that he had lived hero under an assumed name. 
1 asked his real name, and he told it to me, with the parti- 
culars of his sad story. Ho had reasons for desiring to be 
forgotten after his death. Almost the last words he spoke 
were, * Let my name die with me.' Almost the last request 
he made was, that I would keep that name a secret from all 
the world, excepting only oiic person." 

" Some relative, I suppose ?" said I. 

" Yes — a nephew," said the priest. 

The moment the last word waa out of his mouth, my heart 
gave a strange answering bound. I suppose I must have 
changed colour also, for the cure looked at me with sudden 
attention and interest. 

" A nephew," the priest went on, " whom he had loved like 
his own child. He told me that if this nephew ever traced 
him to his burial-place, and asked about him, I was free in 
that case to disclose all I knew. 'I should like my little 
Charley to know the truth,' he said. * In spite of the dif- 
ference in our ages, Charley and I were were playmates years 
ago.' " 

My heart beat faster, and I felt a choking sensation at the 
throat, the moment I heard the priest imconsciously men- 
tion my Christian name in reporting the dying man's list 
words. 
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As soon as I could steady my voice, and feel certain of my 
self-possession, I communicated my family name to tho curS^ 
and asked him if that was not part of the secret that he had 
been requested to preserve ? 

He started back several steps, and clasped his hands amaz* 
edly. 

" Can it be ?" he said in low tones, gazing at me earnestly, 
with something like dread in his face. 

I gave him my passport, and looked away towards the grave. 
The tears came into my eyes as the recollections of past days 
crowded back on me. Hardly knowing what I did, I knelt 
down by the grave, and smoothed the grass over it with my 
hand. Oh, Uncle George, why not have told your secret to 
your old playmate ? Why leave him to find you here ? 

The priest raised mo gently, and begged me to go with him 
into his own house On our way there, I mentioned persons 
and places that I thought my uncle might have spoken of, in 
order to satisfy my companion that 1 was really the person I 
represented myself to bo. By the time we had entered his 
little parlour, and had sat down alone in it, we were almost 
like old friends together. 

I thought it best that I should begin by telling all that I 
have related here on the subject of Uncle George, and his dis- 
appearance from home. My host listened with a very sad 
face, and said, when 1 had done : — 

" I can understand your anxiety to know what I am autho- 
rised to tell you — but pardon me if I say first that there are 
circimi stances in your uncle's story which it may pain you to 
hear — " he stopped suddenly. 

" Which it may pain me to hear, as a nephew ?" I asked. 

"No," said the priest, looking away from me, — "as a 
son." 

I CTatefidly expressed my sense of the delicacy and kindness 
whi(m had prompted my companion's warning, but I begged 
him at the same time to keep me no longer in suspense, and 
to tell me the stem truth, no matter how painfully it might 
affect me as a listener. 

" In telling me all you knew about what you term the Fa- 
mily Secret," said the priest, " you have mentioned as a strange 
coincidence, that your sister's death and your uncle's disap- 
pearance took place at the same time. Did you ever suspect 
what cause it was that occasioned your sister's death ?" 

" I only knew what my father told me, and what all our 
friends believed — that she died of a tumour in the neck ; or, 
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aa I sometimes heard it stated, from the effect on her conati* 
tution of a tumour in the neck." 

•* She died under an operation for the removal of that tu- 
mour," said the priest, in low tones. " And the operator wbm 
TOUT Uncle Gleorge." 

In those few words all the truth burst upon me. 

" Console jourself with the thought that the long martyr- 
dom of his life is over," the priest went on. '* He rests : he 
is at peace. He and his little darling understand each other, 
and are happy now. That thought supported him to the last, 
on his death-bed. He always spoke of your sister as his 
* little darling.* He firmly believed that she was waiting to 
forgive and console him in the other world — and who snail 
say he was deceived in that belief?" 

Not I ! Not anyone who has ever loved and suffered, 
surely ! 

" It was out of the depths of his self-sacrificing love for 
the child that he drew the fatal courage to undertake the 
operation," continued the priest. "Your father naturally 
shrank from attempting it. His medical brethren, whom he 
consulted, all doubted the propriety of taking any measures 
for the removal of the tumour, in the particular condition and 
situation of it when they were called in. Tour uncle alone 
differed with them. He was too modest a man to say so, but 
your mother found it out. The deformity of her Wutiful 
child horrified her ; she was desperate enough to catch at the 
faintest hope of remedying it that anyone might hold out to 
her ; and she persuaded your uncle to put his opinion to the 

Sroof Her horror at the deformity of the child, and her 
espair at the prospect of its lasting for life, seem to have 
utterly blinded her to all natural sense of the danger of the 
operation. It is hard to know how to say it to you, her son, 
but it must be told, nevertheless, that, one dav, when your 
fS&ther was out, she untruly informed your uncle that his brother 
had consented to the performance of the operation, and that 
he had gone purposely out of the house because he had not 
nerve enough to stay and witness it. After that, your unde 
no longer hesitated. He had no fear of results, nrjvided he 
could be certain of his own courage. All he dreaaed was the 
effect on him of his love for the child, when he first found 
himself face to face with the dreadftil necessity of touching 
her skin with the knife." 

I tried hard to control myself; but I could not repress a 
sKudder at those words. 
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" It is useless to shock you by ^oing into particulars," said 
the priest, considerately. *' Let it be enough if I say that 
^our uncle's fortitude failed to support him when he wanted 
it most. His love for the child shook the £rm hand which had 
never trembled before. In a word, the operation failed. Your 
father returned, and found his child dying. The frenzy of hid 
despair, when the truth was told him, carried him to excesses 
which it shocks me to mention — excesses which be^an in his 
degrading his brother by a blow — which ended in his binding 
himself by an oath to make that brother suffer public punish- 
ment for his £&tal rashness, in a court of law. Your uncle 
was too heart-broken by what had happened to feel those out- 
rages as some men might have felt them. He looked for one 
moment at his sister-in-law (I do not like to say your mother, 
considering what I have now to tell you), to see if she would 
acknowledge that she had encouraged him to attempt the 
operation, and that she had deceived him in saying that he 
had his brother's permission to try it. She was silent, and 
when she spoke, it was to join her husband in denouncing him 
as the murderer of their child. Whether fear of your father's 
anger, or revengeful indignation against your uncle most ac- 
tuated her, I cannot presume to inquire in your presence. 1 
can only state facts." 

The priest paused, and looked at me anxiously. I could not 
speak to him at that moment — ^I could only encourage him to 
proceed by pressing his hand. 

He resumed in tnese terms : — 

" Meanwhile, your uncle turned to your father, and spoke 
the last words he was ever to address to his eldest brother in 
this world. He said : — * I Ijave desen ed the worst your anger 
can inflict on me, but I will spare you the scandal of bringing 
me to justice in open court. The law, if it found me guilty, 
could at the worst but banish me from my country and my 
friends. I will go of my own accord. God is my witness 
that I honestly believed 1 could save the child from deformity 
and suffering. I have risked all and lost all. My heart and 
spirit are broken. I am fit for nothing, but to go and hide 
myself and my misery from all eyes that have ever looked on 
me. I shall never come back, never expect your pity or for- 

fiveness. K you think less harshly of me when 1 am gone, 
eep secret wnat has happened ; let no other lips say of me 
what yours and your wife's have said. I shall think that for- 
bearance atonement enough, atonement greater than I have 
iUserved. Eorget me in this world. May we meet in another, 
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where the secrets of all hearts ore opened, and where the child 
who is gone before may make peace between us !' He said 
those words and went out. Your father never saw him or 
heard firom him again/' 

I knew the reason now why my father had never confided 
the truth to anyone, his own family included. My mother 
had evidently confessed all to her sister, imder the seal of se- 
crecy. And there the dreadful disclosure had been arrested. 

" Your uncle told me," the priest continued, " that before 
he left England, he took leave of you by stealth, in a place 
you were staying at by the seaside. Ho had not the lieart to 
auit his country and his friends for over, without kissing you 
for the last time. He followed you in the dark, and caught 
you up in his arms, and left you again before you had a chance 
of discovering him. The next day he quitted England." 

" For this place ?" I asked. 

" Yes : he had spent a Aveek here once with a student friend, 
at the time when he was a pupil in the Hotel Dieu. And to 
this place ho returned to hide, to suffer, and to die. We all 
saw that ho was a man crushed and broken by some oyeat 
sorrow, and we respected him and his affliction. He lived 
alone, and only came out of doors towards evening, when he 
uacd to sit on the brow of the hill yonder, with his head (m 
his hand, looking towards England. That place seemed a 
favourite with him, and he is buried close by it. He revealed 
the story of his past life to no living soul here but me ; and to 
me he only spoke when his last hour was approaching. What 
he had suffered during his long exile, no man can presume to 
say. I, who saw more of him than anyone, never heard a 
word of complaint fall from his lips. He had the courage of 
the martyrs while he lived, and the resignation of the saints 
when he died. Just at the last his mind wandered. He said 
he saw his little darling waiting by the bedside to lead him 
away ; and he died with a smile on his face — the first I had 
ever seen there." 

The priest ceased, and we went out together in the mournful 
twilight, and stood for a little while on the brow of the hill 
where Uncle G-eorge used to sit, with his face turned towards 
England. How my heart ached for him, as I thought of what 
he must have suffered in the silence and solitude of his long 
exile ! Was it well for me that I had discovered the Eamily 
Secret at last ? I have sometimes thought not. I have some- 
times wished that the darkness had never been cleared awftj 
which once hid from me the fate of Uncle Q^orga 
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Flne again. Our guest rode out, with her ragged little groom 
as usual. There was no news yet in the paper — that is to say, 
no news of George, or his ship. 

On this day, Morgan completed his second story; and 
in two or three days more, I expected to finish the last of 
my own contributions. Owen was still behindhand, and still 
despondent. 

The lot drawn to-night was Five. This proved to be the 
number of the first of Morgan's stories, which ho had com- 
pleted before wo began the readings. His • second story 
finished this day, being still uncorrected by me, could not yet 
be added to the common stock. 

On being informed that it had come to his turn to occupy 
the attention of the company, Morgan startled us by imme- 
diately objecting to the trouble of reading his own composi- 
tion ; and by coolly handing it over to me, on the ground that 
my numerous corrections had made it, to all intents and pur 
poses, my story. 

Owen and I both remonstrated ; and Jessie, mischievously 
persisting in her favourite jest at Morgan's expense, entreated 
that he would read, if it was only for her sake. Finding that 
we were all determined, and all against him, he declared that, 
rather than hear our voices any longer, he would submit to 
the minor inconvenience of listening to his own. Accordingly, 
he took his manuscript back again, and, with an air of surly 
reei^ation, spread it open before him. 

**1 don't think you will like this story, Miss," he begaa, 
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ftdJreBBJTig Jessie. " But I shall read it, neyertheless, with 
the greatest pleasure. It begins in a Stable — ^it gropes its 
way through a Dream — ^it keeps company with an Ovtler 
— and it stops without an eno. What do you th'ri of 
that?" 

After faTOuring his audience with this promising preface, 
Morgan began to read, without wasting another prehminaiy 
word on any one of up 
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CHAPTEE I. 

I HAD not been settled much more than six weeks in mj 
countrj practice, when I was sent for to a neighbouring town, 
to consult with the resident medical man there, on a case of 
very dangerous illness. 

My horse had come down with me, at the end of a long ride 
the night before, and had hurt himself, luckily, much more than 
he had hurt his master. Bein^ deprived of the animal^s ser- 
Tices, I started for my destination by the coach (there were no 
raOways at that time) ; and I hopea to get back again, towards 
the afternoon, in the same way. 

After the consultation was over I went to the principal inn 
of the town to wait for the coach. When it came up, it 
was fiill inside and out. There was no resource left me, but 
to get home as cheaply as I could, by hiring a gig. The price 
asked for this accommodation struck me as being so extortion- 
ate, that I determined to look out for an inn of inferior pre- 
tensions, and to try if I could not make a better bargain with 
a less prosperous establishment. 

I soon found a likely-looking house, dingy and quiet, with 
an old-fashioned sign, that had evidently not been repainted 
for many years past. The landlord, in this case, was not above 
making a small profit ; and as soon as wo came to terms, he 
rang the yard-b^ to order the gig. 

** Has ttobert not come back from that errand ?*' asked the 
landlord appealing to the waiter, who answered the bell. 

a 
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"No, Sir, hehasnV 

" Well, then, you must wake up Isaac." 

" Wake up Isaac ?" I repeated ; "that sounds rather odd. 
Do your ostlers go to bed in the day-time ?" 

" This one does," said the landlord, smiling to himself in 
rather a strange way. 

" And dreams, too," added the waiter. 

" Never you mind about that," retorted his master ; 
" you go and rouse Isaac up. The gentleman's waiting for his 

gig-" 

The landlord's manner and the waiter's manner expressed 9 
great deal more than they either of them said I began to 
suspect that I might be on the trace of something profession- 
ally interesting to me, as a medical man ; and I thought I 
should like to look at the ostler, before the waiter awakened 
him. 

" Stop a minute," I interposed ; " I have rather a fancy for 
seeing tnis man before you wake him up. I am a doctor ; and 
if this queer sleeping and dreaming of his comes from anything 
wrong in lus bram, I may be able to tell you what to do with 
him." 

" I rather think you will find his complaint past all doctor- 
ing, sir," said the landlord. " But if you would like to see 
him, you're welcome, I'm sure." 

He led the way across a yard and down a passage to the 
stables ; opened one of the aoors ; and waiting outside himself, 
told me to look in. 

I foimd myself in a two-stall stable. In one of the stalls, a 
horse was munching his com. In the other, an old man was 
lying asleep on the litter. 

I stooped, and looked at him attentively. It was a withered, 
woe-begone face. The eyebrows were painfully contracted ; 
the mouth was fast set, and drawn down at the comers. The 
hollow wrinkled cheeks, and the scanty grizzled hair, told their 
own tale of past sorrow or suffering. He waa drawing his 
breath convulsively when I first looked at him; and in a 
moment more he began to talk in his sleep. 

" Wake up !" I heard him say, in a quick whisper, through 
his clenched teeth. " Wake up, there ! Murder.'* 

He moved one lean arm slowly till it rested over his throat, 
shuddered a little, and turned on the straw. Then the arm 
left his throat, the hand stretched itself out, and clutched at 
the side towards which he had tumed, as if he &ncied himself 
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to be grasping at the edge of Bomethin^. I saw his lips move, 
and bent lower over him. He was still talking in his sleep. 

" Light grey eyes," he murmured, " and a droop in the left 
eyelid — flaxen hair, with a gold-yellow streak in it — all right, 
mother — fair white arms, with a down on them — little lady's 
hand, with a reddish look under the finger-nails. The knife, 
— always the cursed knife — first on one side, then on the other. 
Aha ! you she-devil, where's the knife ?" 

At the last word his voice rose, and he grew restless on a 
sudden. I saw him shudder on the straw ; his withered face 
became distorted, and he threw up both his hands with a quick 
hysterical gasp. They struck against the bottom of the man- 
ger under which he lay, and 'the blow awakened him. I had 
just time to slip through the door, and close it, before his eyes 
were fairly open, and his senses his own again. 

" Do you know anything about that man's past life ?" I said 
to the landlord. 

" Yes, sir, I know pretty well all about it," was the answer, 
" and an uncommon queer story it is. Most people don't be- 
lieve it. It's true, though, for all that. Why, just look at 
him," continued the landlord, opening the stable door again. 
" Poor devil ! he's so worn out with his restless nights, that 
he's dropped back into his sleep already." 

" Don't wake him," I said, " I'm in no hurry for the gig. 
Wait till the other man comes back from his errand. And, in 
the meantime, suppose I have some lunch, and a bottle of 
sherry ; and suppose you come and help me to get through it." 

The heart of mine host, as I had anticipated, warmed to me 
over his own wine. He soon became communicative on the 
subject of the man asleep in the stable ; and by little and little, 
I drew the whole story out of him. Extravagant and incre- 
dible as the events must appear to everybody, they are related 
here just as I heard them, and just as they happened. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Some years ago there lived in the suburbs of a large sea-poirt 
town, on the west coast of England, a man in humble circum- 
stances, by name Isaac Scatchu'd. His means of subsistence 
were -derived from any employment he could ^et as an ostler, 
and occasionally, when times went well with him, firom tempo- 
tnrj engagements in service as stable-helper in ^irivate \vo\va«i^ 
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Thougli a faithful, steady, and honest man, he got on baJly m 
his calh'ng. His ill-luck was proverbial among his neighbours. 
He was always missing good opportunities by no fault of his 
own ; and always living longest in service with amiable people 
who were not punctual payers of wages. ** Unlucky Isaac" 
was his iiitjkname in his own neighbourhood— and no one could 
say that he did not richly deserve it. 

With far more than one man's fair share of adversity to 
endure, Isaac had but one consolation to support him — and 
that was of the dreariest and most negative kind. He had no 
wife and children to increase his anxieties and add to the bit- 
terness of his various failures in life. It might have been from 
mere insensibility, or it might have been from generous unwil- 
lingness to involve another in his own unlucky destiny — but 
the fact undoubtedly was, that he had arrived at the middle 
term of life without marrying ; and, what is much more reraark- 
nble, Avithout once exposing himself, from eighteen to eight-and- 
thirty, to the genial imputation of ever having had a sweetheart. 

When he wi^s out of service, he lived alone with his widowed 
mother. Mrs. Seatchard was a woman above the average in 
her lowly station, as to capacity and manners. She had seen 
better days, as the phrase is ; but she never referred to them in 
the presence of curious visitors; and, though perfectly polite 
to every one who approached her, never cultivated any intima- 
cies among her neighbours. She contrived to provide, hardly 
enough, for her simple wants, by doing rough work for the 
tailors; and always managed to keep a decent home for her 
son to return to, whenever his ill-luck drove him out helpless 
into the world. 

One bleak Autumn, when Isaac was getting on fast towards 
forty, and when he was, as usual, out of place through no fault 
of his own, he set forth from his mother's cottage on a long 
walk inland to a gentleman's seat, where he had heard that a 
stable-helper was required. 

It wanted then but two days of his birthday; an4 Mrs. 
Seatchard, with her usual fondness, made him promise, before 
he started, that he would be back in time to keep that anni- 
▼ersary with her, in as festive a way as their poor means would 
allow. It was easy for him to comply with this request, even 
supposing he slept a night each way on the road. 

He was to start froc home on Monday morning; and 
whether he got the new place or not, he was to be back for his 
birthday dinner on Wednesday at two o'clock. 

J^rriving at his desiinaticMi too late on the Monday night to 
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make a{)plication for ine stable-helpers place, he slept at the 
Tillage inn, and, in good time on the Tuesday morning, pre« 
aented himself at the gentleman's house, to fill the vacant 
situation. Here again, his ill-luck pursued him as inexorably 
as ever. The excellent written testimonials to his character 
which he was able to produce, availed him nothing ; his long 
walk had been taken in vain — only the day before, the stable- 
helper's place had been given to another man. 

Isaac accepted this new disappointment resignedly, and as a 
matter of course. Naturally slow in capacity, he had the 
blnntness of sensibility and phlegmatic patience of disposition 
which frequently distinguish men with sluggishly-working 
mental powers, lie thanked the gentleman's steward with 
bis usual quiet civility, for granting him an interview, and took 
his departure with no appearance of unusual depression in his 
£u;e or manner. 

Before starting on his homeward walk, he made some inqui- 
ries at the inn, and ascertained that he might save a few miles, 
on his return, by following a new road. Furnished with full 
instructions, several times repeated, as to the various turnings 
he was to take, he set fortli on his homeward journey, and 
walked on all day with only one stoppage for bread and cheese. 
Just as it was getting towards dark, the rain came on and 
the wind began to rise ; and he found himself, to make matters 
worse, in a part of the country with which he was entirely 
unacquainted, though he knew himself to be some fifteen miles 
from home. The first house he found to inquire at, was a 
lonely road-side inn, standing on the outskirts ot a thick wood. 
Solitary as the place looked, it was welcome to a lost man who 
was also hungry, thirsty, footsore, and wet. The landlord was 
civil and respectable-looking ; and the price he asked for a bed 
was reasonable enough. Isaac, therefore, decided on stopping 
comfortably at the inn for that night. 

He was constitutionally a temperate man. llis supper 
simply consisted of two rashers of bacon, a a Jce of home-made 
bread, and a pint of ale. He did not go to bed immediately 
after this moderate meal, but sat up with the landlord, talking 
about his bad prospects and his long run of ill-luck, and diver- 
ging from these topics to the subjects of horse flesh and racing. 
Nothing was said either by himself, his host, or the few 
labourers who strayed into the tap-room, which could, in the 
slightest degree, excite the very small and very dull ima[;inative 
faculty which Isaac Scatchard possessed. 

At a little afl<ir eleven the house was cloaed. lt^\9^<(^ \i^\i\. 
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round with the landlord, and held the candle while the doora 
and lower-windows were bein^ secured. He noticed with 
surprise the strength of the bolts, bars, and iron-sheatbed 
shutters. 

" You see, we are rather lonely here," said the landlord. 
** Wo never have had any attempts made to break in yet, but 
it's always as well to be on the safe side. When nobody is 
sleeping here I am the only man in the house. My wife and 
daughter are timid, and the servant-girl takes after her missuses. 
Another glass of ale, before you turn in? — No!— Well, how 
such a sober man as you comes to be out of place, is more 
than 1 can make out, for one. — Here's where you're to sleep. 
You're the only lodger to-night, and I think you'll say my missus 
has done her best to make you comfortable. Y'ou'ro quite 
sure you won't have another glass of ale ? — very well. Good 
night." 

jf was half-past eleven by the clock in the passage as they 
went up stairs to the bed- room, the window of which looked 
on to the wood at the back of the house. 

Tsaac locked the door, set his candle on the chest of drawers, 
and wearily got ready for bed. The bleak autumn wind was 
still blowing, and the solemn surging moan of it in the wood 
was dreary and awful to hear through the night-silence. Isaac 
felt strangely wakeful. He resolved, as ho lay down in bed, 
to keep the candle a-light until he began to grow sleepy ; for 
there was something unendurably depressing in the bare idea 
of lying awake in the darkness, listening to the dismal, ceaseless 
moan of the wind in the wood. 

Sleep stole on him before he was aware of it. His eyes 
closed, and he fell off insensibly to rest, without having so 
much as thought of extinguishing the candle. 

The first sensation of which he was conscious, after sinking 
into slumber, was a strange shivering that ran through him 
suddenly from head to foot, and a dreadful sinking pain at the 
heart, such as he had never felt before. The shivering only 
disturbed his slumbers — the pain woke him instantly. In one 
moment he passed from a state of sleep to a state of wakeful- 
ness — his eyes wide open — his mental perceptions cleared en a 
tudden as if by a miracle. 

The candle had burnt down nearlj to the last morsel of 
tallow, but the top of the unsnuffed wick had just fallen off, and 
the light in the little room was, for the moment, fair and full. 

Between the foot of his bed and the closed door, there stood 
# wonum with a knife in her hand, looking at him. 
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He was stricken speecUess with terror, but he did not lose 
the preternatural clearness of his faculties ; and be never took 
hiB eyes off the ^oman. She said not a word as they stared 
each other in the face ; but she began to move slowly towards 
the left-hand side of the bed. 

His ^es followed her. She was a fair fine woman, with yel- 
lowiBh flaxen hair, and light grey eyes, with a droop in the left 
ejeM. He noticed these things and fixed them on his mind, 
befise she was round at the side of the bed. Speechless, with 
no expression in her face, with no noise foUowing her footfall, 
she eame closer and closer — stopped— and slowly raised the 
knife. He laid his right arm over his throat to save it ; but, 
as be saw the knife coming down, threw his hand across the 
bed to the right side, and jerked his body over that way, just 
as ike knife descended on the mattress within an inch of his 
dioilder. 

His eyes fixed on her arm and hand, as she slowly drew her 
koffe out of the bed. A white, weU-sha[)ed arm, with a pretty 
doTn lying lightly over the fair skin. A delicate, lady*s hand, 
wifti the crowning beauty of a pink flush under and round 
the finger-nails. 

9ie drew the knife out, and passed back again slowly to the 
foot of the bed ; stopped there for a moment looking at him ; 
thei came on — still sjpeechless, still with no expression on the 
beaitiful £m», still with no sound following the stealthy foot- 
falls—came on to the right side of the bed where he now lay. 

Ai she approached, she raised the knife again, and he drew 
himsdf away to the left side. She struck, as before, right into 
the ttattress, with a deliberate, perpendicularly downward action 
of the arm. This time his eyes wandered from her to the knife. 
It WIS like the large clasp-knives which he had often seen 
labounng men use to cut their bread and bacon with. Her 
delicite uttle fingers did not conceal more than two-thirds of 
. the huidle ; he noticed that it was made of buckhom, clean 
and shiaing as the blade was, and looking like new. 

7or the second time she drew the knife out, concealed it in 
tiM wide sleeve of her gown, then stopped by the bedside, 
iratching him. Por an instant he saw ner standing in that 
pontion — ^then the wick of the spent candle fell over into the 
Bodtet. The flame diminished to a little blue point, and the 
roan grew dark. 

Jl moment, or less if possible, passed so — and then the wick 
flaned up, smokily, for the last time. His eyes were still 
looling eagerly over the right-hand side of the bed when the 
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final flash of light came, but they discerned nothing. The &ir 
woman with the knife was gone. 

The conviction that he was alone again, weakened the hold 
of the terror that had struck him dumb up to this time. The 

{)reteruatural sliarpness which the very intensity of his pmic 
iad mysteriously imparted to his faculties, left them suddmly. 
His brain grew confused— his heart beat wildly — his ears 
opened for the first time since the appearance of the wonan, 
to a sense of the woful, ceaseless moaning of the wind anong 
the trees. With the dreadful conviction of the reality of vhat 
he had seen still strong within him, he leapt out of bed, and 
screaming — ** Murder! — Wake up there, wake up!" — dajhed 
headlong through the darkness to the door. 

It was fast locked, exactly as he had left it on goin^ to bed. 

His cries, on starting up, had alarmed the house. He hea'd 
the terrified, confused exclamations of women ; he saw liie 
master of the house approaching along the passage, with iiis 
burning rush-candle in one hand and his gun in the other. 

" What is it ?" asked the landlord, breathlessly. 

Isaac could only answer in a whisper. " A woman, witha 
knife in her hand,*' he gasped out. " In my room— a far, 
yellow-haired woman ; she jobbed at me with the knife, twee 
over." 

The landlord's pale cheek grew paler. He looked at Isac 
eagerly by the flickering light of his candle ; and his face bc^an 
to get red again — his voice altered, too, as well as his cmi- 
plexion. 

" She seems to have missed you twice," he said. 

" I dodged the knife as it came down," Isaac went on, inthe 
same scared whisper. " It struck the bed each time." 

The landlord took his candle into the bedroom immediaely. 
In less than a minute he came out again into the passage in a 
violent passion. 

" The devil fly away with you and your woman with the 
knife ! There isn't a mark in the bed-clothes anywhere. What 
do you mean by coming into a man's place and frightening his 
family out of tneir wits by a dream ? '* 

" I'll leave your house," said Isaac, faintly. " Better oii 
on the road, in rain and dark, on my way home, than bact 
again in that room, afler what I've seen in it. Lend me a liglfc 
to get my clothes by, and tell me what I'm to pay." 

" Pay!" cried the landlord, leading the way with his liglt 
sulkily into the bedroom. " You'll find your score on the 8la;e 
when you go down stairs. I wouldn't have taken you in dr 
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all the money you've got about you, if I'd known your dream- 
ing, Bcreeching ways beforehand. Look at the bed. Where's 
the cut of a knife in it? Look at the window— is the lock 
bursted ? Look at the door (which I heard you fasten your- 
self) — is it broke in ? A murdering woman with a knife in my 
house ! You ought to be ashamed of yourself! " 

Isaac answered not a word. He huddled on his clothes: 
and then they went down stairs together. 

" Nigh on twenty minutes past two !" said the landlord, as 
they passed the clock. " A nice time in the morning to frighten 
honest people out of their wits !" 

Isaac paid his bill, and the landlord let him out at the front 
door, asking, with a grin of contempt, as he undid the strong 
fiistenings, whether " the murdering woman got in that way ?" 

They parted without a word on either side. The rain had 
ceased ; out the night was dark, and the wind bleaker than 
ever. Little did the darkness, or the cold, or the uncertainty 
about the way home matter to Isaac. If he had been turned 
out into a wilderness in a thunderstorm, it would have been 
a relief, after what he had suftered in the bedroom of the inn. 

"What was the fair woman with the knife ? The creature of 
a dream, or that other creature from the unknown world, called 
among men by the name of ghost ? He .could make nothing of 
the mystery — had made nothing of it, even when it was mid- 
day on Wednesday, and when he stood, at last, after many 
times missing his road, once more on the door-step of home. 



CHAPTEE IIL 



His mother came out eagerly to receive him. His face told 
her in a moment that something was wrong. 

" I've lost the place ; but that's ray luck. I dreamed an ill 
dream last night, mother — or, maybe, I saw a ghost. Take it 
either way, it seared me out of my senses, and I'm not my own 
man again yet." 

" Isaac ! your face frightens me. Come in to the fire. Come 
in, and tell mother all about it." 

He was as anxious to tell as she was to hear ; for it had 
been his hope, all the way home, that his mother, with her 
Quicker capacity and superior knowledge, might be able to 
throw some light on the mystery which he could not clear up 
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for himself. Ilia memory of the dream was still mechanically 
vivid, though his thoughts were entirely confused by it. 

His mother's face grew paler and paler as he went od. She 
never interrupted him by so much as a single word ; but when 
he had done, she moved her chair close to his, put her arm 
round hia neck, and said to him : — 

" Isaac, you dreamed your ill dream on this Wednesday 
morning. What time was it when you saw the fair woman 
with the knife in her hand?" 

Isaac reflected on what the landlord had said when they had 
passed by the clock on his leaving the inn — allowed as nearly 
as he could for the time that must have elapsed between the 
unlocking of his bedroom door and the paying of his bill just 
before going away, and answered : — 

" Somewhere about two o'clock in the morning." 

His mother suddenly quitted her hold of his neck, and struck 
lier hands together with a gesture of despair. 

" This Wednesday is your birthday, Isaac ; and two o'clock 
in the morning is the time when you were bom !" 

Isaac's capacities were not quick enough to catch the infec- 
tion of his mother's superstitious dread. He was amazed, and 
a little startled also, when she suddenly rose from her chair, 
opened her old writing-desk, took pen, ink, and paper, and 
then said to him : — 

" Your memory is but a poor one, Isaac, and now I'm an 
old woman, mine's not much better. I want all about this 
dream of yours to be as well known to both of ua, years hence, 
as it is now. Tell me over again all you told me a minute 
ago, when you spoke of what the woman with the knife looked 
like." 

Isaac obeyed, and marvelled much as he saw his mother 
carefully set down on paper the very words that he was 
saying. 

" Light grey eyes," she wrote as they came to the descrip- 
tive part, " with a droop in the left eyelid. Flaxen hair, with 
a gold-yellow streak in it. White arms, with a down upon 
them. Little lady's hand, with a reddish look about the 
finger-nails. Clasp-knife with a buckhora handle, that seemed 
as good as new." To these particulars, Mrs. Scatchard added 
the year, month, day of the week, and time in the morning, 
when the woman of the dream a|)peared to her son. She then 
locked up the paper carefully in her writing-desk. 

Neither on that day, nor on any day after, could her son in- 
duce her to return to the matter of the dream. She obstinately 
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kept her thoughts about it to herself, and oven refused to refer 
again to the. paper in her writing-desk. Ere long, Isaac grew 
weary of attempting to make her break her resolute silence ; 
and time, which sooner or later wears out all things, gradually 
wore out the impression produced on him by the dream. He 
l)egau by thinking of it carelessly, and he ended by not think- 
ing of it at all. 

This result was the more easily brought about by the advent 
of some important changes for the better in his prospects, 
which commenced not long after his terrible night's experience 
at the inn. He reaped at last the reward of his long and 
patient suffering under adversity, by getting an excellent 
place, keeping it for seven years, and leaving it, on the death 
of his master, not only with an excellent character, but also 
with a comfortable annuity bequeathed to him as a reward for 
saving his mistress's life in a carriage accident. Tlius it hap- 
pened that Isaac Scatchard returned to his old mother, seven 
years after the time of the dream at the inn, with an annual 
sum of money at his dispos .1, sufficient to keep them both in 
ease and independence for the rest of their lives. 

The mother, whose health had been bad of late years, pro- 
fited so much by the care bestowed on her and by freedom 
from money anxieties, that when Isaac's birthday came round, 
she was able to sit up comfortably at table and dine with 
him. 

On that day, as the evening drew on, Mrs. Scatchard disco- 
covered that a bottle of tonic medicine — which she was accus- 
tomed to take, and in which she had fancied that a dose or 
more was still left— happened to be empty. Isaac inimedi- 
ately volunteered to go to the chemist's, and get it filled again. 
It was as rainy and bleak an autumn night as on the memo- 
rable past occasion when ho lost his way and slept at the road- 
side inn. 

On going into the chemist's shop, he was passed hurriedly 
by a poorly-dressed woman coming out of it. The glimpse he 
had of her face struck him, and he looked back after her as 
she descended the door-steps. 

" You're noticing that woman ?" said the chemist's appren- 
tice behind the counter. " It's my opinion there's something 
wrong with her. She's been asking tor laudanum to put to a 
bad tooth. Master's out for half an hour ; and I told her I 
wasn't allowed to sell poison to strangers in his absence. She 
laughed in a queer way, and said she would come back in half 
an nour. If she expects master to serve her, I think ahiBlI b« 
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diBappointed. It's a case of suicide, sir, if ever there was oao 

These words added immeasurably to the sudden interest in 
the woman which Isaac had felt at the first sight of her face. 
After he had got the medicine bottle filled, he looked about 
anxiously for her, as soon as he was out in the street. She was 
walking slowly up and down on the opposite side of the road. 
With his heart, very much to his own surprise, beating fast, 
Isaac crossed over and spoke to her. 

He asked if she was in any distress. Slie pointed to her 
torn shawl, her scanty dress, her crushed, dirty bonnet — then 
moved under a lamp so as to let the light fall on her stern, 
pale, but still most beautiful face. 

" I look like a comfortable, happy woman — don't I ?" she 
said, with a bitter laugh. 

She spoke with a puritv of intonation which Isaac had never 
heard before from otner than ladies* lips. Her slightest actions 
seemed to have the easy, negligent grace of a thorough-bred 
woman. Her skin, for all its poverty-stricken paleness, was as 
delicate as if her life had been passed in the enjoyment of every 
social comfort that wealth can purchase. Even her small, 
finely-shaped hands, gloveless as they were, had not lost their 
whiteness. 

Little by little, in answer to his questions, the sad story of 
the woman came out. There is no need to relate it here ; it 
is told over and over again in Police reports and paragraphs 
descriptive of Attempted Suicides. 

" My name is Rebecca Murdoch," said the woman, as she 
ended. " I have nincpence left, and I thought of spending it 
at the chemist's over the way in securing a passage to the other 
world. Whatever it is, it can't be worse to me than this — so 
why should I stop here ?" 

Besides the natural compassion and sadness moved in his 
heart by what he heard, Isaac felt within him some mysterious 
influence at work all the time the woman was speaking, which 
utterly confused his ideas and almost deprived him of his 
powers of speech. All that he could say in answer to her last 
reckless words was, that he would prevent her from attempting 
her own life, if he followed her about all night to do it. His 
rough, trembling earnestness seemed to impress her. 

" I won't occasion you that trouble," she answered, when he 
repeated his threat. " You have given me a fancy for living 
by speaking kindly to me. No need for the mockery of pro- 
iegtations and promises. You may believe me without them 
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Come to Fuller's Meadow to-morrow at twelve, and you will 
find me alive, to answer for myself. No ! — no money. My 
ninepence will do to get me as good a night's lodging as J 
want." 

She nodded and left him. He made no attempt to follow — 
he felt no suspicion that she was deceiving him. 

" It's strange, but I can't help believing her," he said to him- 
self, and walked away bewildered towards home. 

On entering the house, his mind was still so completely ab- 
sorbed by its new subject, of interest, that he took no notice of 
what his mother was doing when he came in with the bottle ot 
medicine. She had opened her old writing-desk in his absence, 
and was now reading a paper attentively that lay inside it. On 
eveiy birthday of Isaac's since she had written down the par- 
ticulars of his dream from his own lips, she had been accus- 
tomed to read that same paper, and ponder over it in private. 
The next day he went to Fuller's Meadow. 
He had done only right in believing her so implicitly — she 
was there, punctual to a minute, to answer for herself. The 
last-left faint defences in Isaac's heart, against the fascination 
which a word or look from her began inscrutably to exercise 
over him, sank down and vanished before her for ever on that 
memorable morning. 

When a man, previouslv insensible to the influence of wo- 
men, forms an attachment m middle life, the instances are rare 
indeed, let the warning circumstances be what they may, in 
which he is found capable of freeing himself from the tyranny 
of the new ruling passion. The charm of being spoken to fami- 
liarly, fondly, and gratefully by a woman whose language and 
manners still retained enough of their early refinement to hint 
at the high social station that she had lost, would have been a 
dangerous luxury to a man of Isaac's rank at the age of twenty. 
But it was far more than that — it was certain ruin to him — 
now that his heart was opening unworthily to a new influence 
at that middle time of life when strong feelings of all kinds, 
once implanted, strike root most stubbornly in a man's moral 
nature. A few more stolen interviews after that first morning 
in Fuller's Meadow completed his infatuation. In less than a 
month from the time when he first met her, Isaac Scatchard 
had consented to give Eebecca Murdoch a new interest in 
existence, and a chance of recovering the character she had 
lost, by promising to make her his wife. 

She had taken possession not of his ':;Mi88ions only, but of hii 
iiEunilties a^ wcU Ail the mind he hao iie put mto bffic k^^vQ%« 
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She directed him on eyeiy poiat, even instructine; him how to 
break the news of his approaching marriage in the safest man- 
ner to his mother. 

" If you tell her how you met me and who I am at first," 
said the cunning woman, ''she will move heaven and earth 
to prevent our marriage. Say I am the sister of one of your 
fellow-servants — ask her to see me before you go into any more 

Earticulars — and leave it to me to do the rest. I mean to mako 
er love me next best to you, Isaac, before she knows anything 
»f who I really am." 

The motive of the deceit was sufficient to sanctify it to Isaac. 
The stratagem proposed relieved him of his one great anxiety, 
and quieted his uneasy conscience on the subject of his mother. 
Still, there was something wanting to perfect his happiness, 
something that he could not realise, somethiug mysteriously 
untraceable, and yet something that perpetually made itself 
felt — not when he was absent from Kebecca Murdoch, but, 
strange to say, when he was actually in her presence I She was 
kindness itself with him ; she never made him feel his inferior 
capacities and inferior manners — she showed the sweetest 
anxiety to please him in the smallest trifles ; but, in spite of 
all these attractions, ho never could feel ^uite at his ease with 
her. At tbeir first meeting, there had mm^led with his admi- 
ration, when he looked in her face, a faint mvoluntary feeling 
of doubt whether that face was entirely strange to him. No 
after-familiarity had the slightest efiect on this inexplicable, 
wearisome uncertainty. 

Concealing the truth, as he had been directed, he announced 
his marriage engagement precipitately and confusedly to his 
mother, on the day when he contracted it. Poor Mrs. Scatch- 
ard showed her perfect confidence in her son by flinging her 
arms round his neck, and ^ving him joy of having found at 
last, in the sister of one of his feUow-servants, a woman to com- 
fort and care for him after his mother waa gone. She was all 
eagerness to see the woman of her son's choice ; and the next 
day was fixed for the introduction. 

It waa a bright sunny morning, and the little cottage par- 
lour was full of light, as Mrs. Scatchard, happy and expectant, 
dressed for the occasion in her Sunday gown, sat waiting for 
her son and her future daughter-in-law. 

Punctual to the appointed time, Isaac hurriedly and ner- 
vously led his promised wife into the room. His mother rose 
to receive her — advanced a few steps, smiling — looked Bebecca 
iSz2^ in the eyes— and suddenly stopped. Her face, which had 
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been fluabed the moment before, turned white in an instant — 
her eyes lost their expression of softness and kindness, and 
aBSumed a blank look of terror — her outstretched hands fell to 
her sides, and she staggered back a few steps with a low cry to 
her son. 

"Isaac!" she whispered, clutching him fast by the arm, 
when he asked alarmedly if she was taken ill, "Isaac! does 
that woman's face remind you of nothing?" 

Before he could answer, before he could look round to where 
Eebecca stood, astonished and angered by her reception, at the 
lower end of the room, his mother pointed impatiently to her 
writing-desk and gave him the key. 

" Open it," she said, in a quick, breathless whisper. 

" What does this mean ? "Why am I treated as if I had no 
business here ? Does your mother want to insult me ?" asked 
Eebecca, angrily. 

" Open it, and give me the paper in the left-hand drawer. 
Quick ! quick ! for heaven's sake !" said Mrs. Scatchard, 
shrinking further back in terror. 

Isaac gave her the paper. She looked it over eagerly for a 
moment---then followed Kebecca, who was now turning away 
haughtily to leave the room, and caught her by the shoulder — 
abruptly raised the long, loose sleeve of her gown — and glanced 
at her hand and arm. Something like fear began to st^l over 
the angry expression of Bebecca's face, as she shook herself 
free from the old woman's grasp. " Mad !" she said to herself, 
" and Isaac never told me." With those few words she left 
the room. 

Isaac was hastening after her, when his mother turned and 
stopped his further progress. It wrung his heart to see the 
misery and terror in her face as she looked at him. 

" Light grey eyes," she said, in low, mournful, awe-struck 
cones, pointing towards the open door. " A droop in the left 
eye-lid ; flaxen hair with a gold-yellow streak in it ; white arms 
with a down on th^m ; little, lady's hand, with a reddish look 
under the finger-nails. The Dream- Woman ! — Isaac, the Dream- 
Woman 1" 

That faint cleaving doubt which he had never been able to 
shake off in Eebecca Murdoch's presence, was fatally set at 
rest for ever. He had seen her face, then, before — seven years 
before, on his birthday, in the bedroom of the lonely inn. 

" Be warned ! Oh, my son, be warned I Isaac ! Isaac I let 
her go, and do vou stop with me !" 

Something darkened the parlour window m those words 
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were said. A sudden chill ran through him, and he ghinced 
sidelong at the shadow. Bebecca Murdoch had come back. 
She waa peering in curiously at them over the low window- 
blind. 

" I have promised to marry, mother," he said, " and marry 
I must." 

The tears came into his eyes as he spoke, and dimmed his 
sight ; but he could just discern the fatal face outside, moving 
away again from the window. 

His mother's head sank lower. 

" Are you faint ?" he whispered, 

" Broken-hearted, Isaac." 

He stooped down and kissed her. The shadow, as he did 
so, returned to the window ; and the fatal face peered in curi- 
ously once more. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Three weeks after that day Isaac and Bebecca were man and 
wife. All that was hopelessly dogged and stubborn in the 
man's moral nature, seemed to have closed round his fatal pas- 
sion, and to have fixed it unassailably in his heart. 

After that first interview in the cottage parlour, no consi- 
deration could induce Mrs. Scatchard to see her son's wife 
again, or even to talk of her when Isaac tried hard to plead 
her cause after their marriage. 

This course of conduct was not in any degree occasioned by 
a discovery of the degradation in which Bebecca had lived. 
There was no question of that between mother and son. There 
was no question of anything but the fearfully exact resem- 
blance between the living, breathing woman, and the spectre- 
woman of Isaac's dream. 

Bebecca, on her side, neither felt nor expressed the slightest 
Borrow at the estrangement between herself and her mother-in- 
law. Isaac, for the sake of peace, had never contradicted her 
first idea that age and long illness had affected Mrs. Scatchard's 
mind. He even allowed his wife to upbraid him for not 
having confessed this to her at the time of their marriage 
engagement, rather than risk anything by hinting at the truth. 
The sacrifice of his integrity before his one all-mastering delu- 
sion, seemed but a smidl thing, and cost his conscience but 
little, aft^er the sacrifices he hadalready made. 

The time of waking from bia delusion — ^the cmel and the 
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fueful time — ^was not far off. After some quiet months of 
married life, as the summer was ending, and the year was 
getting on towards the month of his birthday, Isaac found his 
wife fldtering towards him. She grew sullen and contempt- 
uous : she formed acquaintances of the most dangerous kind, 
in defiance of his objections, his entreaties, and his commands ; 
and, worst of all, she learnt, ere long, after every fresh dif- 
ference with her husband, to seek the deadly selt-oblivion of 
drink. Little by little, after the first miserable discovery that 
his wife was keeping company with drunkards, the shocking 
certainty forced itself on Isaac that she had grown to be a 
drunkard herself. 

He had been in a sadly desponding state for some time 
before the occurrence of these domestic calamities. His mo- 
ther's health, as he could but too plainly discern every time 
he went to see her at> the cottage, was failing fast ; and he 
upbraided himself in secret as the cause of the bodily and 
mental suffering she endured. When, to his remorse on his 
mother's account was added the shame and misery occasioned 
by the discovery of his wife's degradation, he sank under the 
double trial, his face began to alter fast, and he looked, what 
he was, a spirit-broken man. 

His mother, still struggling bravely against the illness that 
was hurrying her to the grave, was the first to notice the sad 
alteration in him, and the first to hear of his last, worst trou- 
ble with his wife. She could only weep bitterly, on the day 
when he made his humiliating confession; but on the next 
occasion when he went to see her, she had taken a resolution, 
in reference to his domestic auctions, which astonished, and 
even alarmed him. He found her dressed to go out, and on 
asking the reason, received this answer : — 

" I am not long for this world, Isaac," she said ; " and I 
shall not feel easy on my death-bed, unless I have done my 
best to the last to make my son happy. I mean to put my 
own fears and my own feelings out of tne question, and to go 
with you to your wife, and try what I can do to reclaim her. 
GKve me your arm, Isaac ; and let. me do the last thing I can 
in this world to help my son, before it is too late." 

He could not disobey her ; and they walked together slowly 
towards his miserable home. 

It was only one o'clock in the afternoon when they reached 
the cottage where he lived. It was their dinner hour, and 
Bebecca was in the kitchen. He was thus able to take his 
mother quietly into the parlour and then prepare 1aia wfe iot 
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the interview. She bad fortunately drank but little at 
that early bour, and she was less sullen and capricious than 
usual. 

He returned to bis mother, with his mind tolerably at ease. 
His wife soon followed him into the parlour, and the meeting 
between her and Mrs. Scatchard passed off better than he had 
ventured to anticipate; though he observed with secret ap- 
prehension that his mother, resolutely as she controlled her- 
self in other respects, could not look his wife in the face when 
she spoke to her. It was a relief to him, therefore, when 
Eebecca began to lay the cloth. 

She laid the cloth, brought in the bread-tray, and cut a slice 
from the loaf for her husband, then returned to the kitchen. 
At that moment, Isaac, still anxiously watching his mother, 
was startled by seeing the same ghastly change pass over her 
face which had altered it so awfully on the morning when 
Eebecca and she first met. Before he could say a word, she 
whispered with a look of horror, — 

" Take me back ! — home, home again, Isaac ! Come with 
me, and never go back again !" 

He was afraid to ask for an explanation ; he could only sign 
to her to be silent, and help her quickly to the door. As they 
passed the bread-tray on the table, she stopped and pointed 
to it. 

" Did you see what your wife cut your bread with ?" she 
asked in a low whisper. 

" No, mother ; I was not noticing. What was it ?'* 

"Look!" 

He did look. A new clasp-knife, with a buckhom handle, 
lay with the loaf in the bread-tray. He stretched out his 
hand, shudderingly, to possess himself of it ; but at the same 
time, there was a noise in the kitchen, and his mother caught 
at his arm. 

" The knife of the dream ! Isaac, I'm fiunt with fear — take 
me away, before she comes back !" 

He was hwrdly able to support her. The visible, tangible 
reality of the knife struck him with a panic, and utterly de- 
stroyed any faint doubts he might have entertained up to this 
time, in relation to the mysterious dream-warning of nearly 
ei^ht years before. By a last desperate effort, he summoned 
acSf-possession enough to help his mother out of the house- 
so quietly, that the " Dream-Woman** (he thought of her by 
that name now^ did not hear their departure. 

** Don't go oack, Isaac, don't go back!" implored Mrs. 
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Scatchard, as he turned to go away, after seeing her safely 
seated again in her own room. 

"I muBt get the knife," he answered under his ni^eat'ii. 
HiB mouicr Ified to stop bim again ; but he hurried out witb- 
uiit another word. 

On his return, he found that his wife had discovered their 
flecret departure from the house. She had been drinking, and 
was in a fury of passion. The dinner in the kitchen was flung 
under the grate ; the cloth was off the parlour table. Where 
was the knife ? 

Unwisely, he asked for it. She was only too glad of the 
opportunity of irritating him, which the request afforded her. 
** jfte wanted the knife, did he ? Could he give her a reason 
why ? — ^No ? Then he should not have it — not if he went 
down on his knees to ask for it." Further recriminations 
elicited the fact that she had bought it a bargain, and that she 
considered it Iter own especial property. Isaac saw the use- 
lessness of attempting to get the Kniie by fair means, and 
determined to search for it, later in the day, in secret. The 
search was unsuccessful. Night came on, and he left the 
house to walk about the streets. He was afraid now to sleep 
in the same room with her. 

Three weeks passed. Still sullenly enraged with him, she 
would not give up the knife ; and still that fear of sleeping in 
the same room with her possessed him. He walked about at 
night, or dozed in the parlour, or sat watching by his mother's 
bed-side. Before the expiration of the first week in the new 
month his mother died. It wanted then but ten days of her 
son's birthday. She had longed to live till that anniversary. 
Isaae was present at her death ; and her last words in tms 
world were addressed to him : — 

'* Don't go back, my son — don't go back !" 

He was obliged to go back, if it were only to watch his 
wife. Exasperated to the last degree by his distrust of her, 
she had revengefully sought to add a sting to his grief, during 
the last days of his mother's illness, by declaring that she 
would assert her right to attend the Mineral. In spite of all 
that he could do or say, she held with wicked pertinacity to 
her word ; and, on the day appointed for the Durial, forced 
herself— -inflamed and shameless with drink — into her hus- 
band's presence, and declared that she would walk in the 
fimeral procession to his mothe 's grave. 
> This last worst outrage, accompanied by all that was most 
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influlting in word and look, maddened him for tbe moment. 
He struck ber. 

The instant the blow was dealt, be repented it. She 
crouched down, silent, in a comer of the room, and eyed 
him steadily ; it was a look that cooled his hot blood, and 
made him tremble. But there was no time now to think 
of a means of making atonement. Nothing remained, but 
to risk the worst till the funeral was over. There was but 
one way of making sure of her. He locked her into her bed- 
room. 

When he came back, some hours after, he found her sitting, 
very much altered in look and bearing, by the bed-side, with a 
bundle on her lap. She rose, and faced him quietly, and spoke 
with a strange stillness in her voice, a strange repose in her 
eyes, a strange composiure in her manner. 

" No man has ever struck me twice," she said ; " and my 
husband shall have no second opportunity. Set the door open 
and let me go. From this day fortn we see each other no more." 

Before he could answer she passed him, and left the room. 
He saw her walk away up the street. 

Would bIic return ? 

All that night he watched and waited ; but no footstep 
came near the house. The next night, overcome by fatigue, 
he lay down iu bed in his clothes, with the door locked, 
the key on the table, and the candle burning, llis slum- 
ber was not disturbed. The third night, the fourth, the fifth, 
the sixth passed, and nothing happened. He lay down on 
the seventh, still in his clothes, stiU with the door locked, 
the key on the table, and the candle burning ; but easier in his 
mind. 

Easier in his mind, and in perfect health of body, when he 
fell off to sleep. But his rest was disturbed. He woke twice, 
without any sensation of uneasiness. But the third time it 
was that never-to-be-forgotten shivering of the night at the 
lonely inn, that dreadful sinking pain at the heart, which once 
more arou^ted him in an instant. 

His eyes opened towards the leflj-hand side of the bed, and 
there stood — 

The Dream- Woman again? No! His wife; the living 
reality, with the dream-spectre's face— in the dream-spectre's 
attitude : the fair arm up ; the knife clasped in the aelicate 
white hand. 

He sprang upon her, almost at the instant of seeing her, 
and jet not quickly enough to prevent her from hiding the 
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knife. Without a word from him, without a cry from her, 
he pinioned her in a chair. With one hand he felt up her 
sleeve ; and there, where the Dream- Woman had hidden the 
knife, his wife had hidden it — the knife with the buckhom 
handle, that looked like new. 

In the despair of that fearful moment his brain was steadj, 
his heart was calm. He looked at her fixedly, with the knife 
in his hand, and said these last words : — 

" Ton told me we should see each other no more, aud you 
have come back. It is my turn now to go, and to go for ever, 
/ say that we shall see each other no more ; and my word shall 
not be broken." 

He left her, and set forth into the night. There was a, 
bleak wind abroad, and the smell of recent rain was in the air. 
The distant church clocks chimed the quarter as he walked 
rapidly beyond the last houses in the suburb. He asked the 
first policeman he met, what hour that was, of which the quarter 
past nad just struck. 

The man referred sleepily to his watcli, aud answered, " Two 
o'clock." Two in the morning. What day of the month was 
this day that had just begun? He reckoned it up from the 
date of his mother's funeral. The fatal parallel was complete 
— ^it was his birthday ! 

Had he escaped the mortal peril which his dream foretold ? 
or had he only received a second warning ? 

As this ominous doubt forced itself on his mind, he stopped, 
reflected, and turned back again towards the city. He was 
still resolute to hold to his word, and never to let her see 
him more ; but there was a thought now in his mind of having 
her watched and followed. The knife was in his possession ; 
the world was before him ; but a new distrust of her — a vague, 
unspeakable, superstitious dread — had overcome him. 

"1 must know where she goes, now she thinks I have left 
her," he said to himself, as he stole back wearily to the pre- 
cincts of his house. 

It was still dark. He had left the candle burning in the 
bedchamber ; but when he looked up to the window of the 
room now, there was no light in it. He crept cautiously to 
the house door. On going away, he remembered to have closed 
it ; on trying it now, he found it open. 

He waited outside, never losing sight of the house till day- 
light. Then he ventured in-doors — ^listened, and heard nothing 
— ^looked into kitchen, scullery, parlour ; and found nothing : 
went up at last into the bedroom — ^it was empty. A. ^^^^cy^ 
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lay on the floor, betraying how ehe had gained entrance in the 
night, and that was the only trace of her. 

Whither had ehe gone ? No mortal tongue could tell him. 
The darkness had covered her flight ; and when the day broke, 
no man could say where the light found her. 

Before leaving the house and the town for ever, he gave in- 
structions to a niend and neighbour to sell his furniture for 
anything that it would fetch, and to apply the proceeds towards 
employing the police to trace her. The mrections were honestly 
followed, and tne money was all spent ; but the enquiries led 
to nothing. The picklock on the bedroom floor remained the 
last useless trace of the Dream- Woman. 



At this part of the narrative the landlord paused ; and, 
turning towards the window of the room in wnich we were 
sitting, looked in the direction of the stable-yard. 

" So far," he said, " I tell you what was told to me. The 
little that remains to be added, lies within my own experience. 
Between two and three months after the events I have just 
been relating, Isaac Scatchard came to me, withered and old- 
looking before his time, just as vou saw him to-day. He had 
his testimonials to character with him, and he asked me for em- 
ployment here. Knowing that my wife and he were distantly 
related, I gave him a trial, in consideration of that relation- 
ship, and liked him in spite of his qudbr habits. He is as 
sober, honest, and willing a man as there is in England. As 
for his restlessness at night, and his sleeping away his leisure 
time in the day, who can wonder at it after nearing his story ? 
Besides, he never objects to being roused up, when he's wanted, 
so there's not much ineoD\ onience to complain of, after all." 

** I suppose he is afraid of a return of that dreadful dream, 
and of walking out of it in the dark ?" 

"No," returned the landlord. "The dream comes back 
to him so often, that he has got to bear with it by this time 
resignedly enough. It's his wife keeps him waking at night, 
as he has often told me." 

" What ! Has she never been heard of yet ?" 

" Never. Isaac himself has the one perpetual thought, that 
she is alive and looking for him. I believe he wouldn't let 
himself drop off to sleep towards two in the morning, for a 
king^s ransom. Two in the morning, he says, is the time she 
willfind him, one of these days. Two in the morning is the 
time, all the year round, when he likes to be most certain that 
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he has got the clasp-knife safe about him. He does not 
mind being alone, as long as he is awake, except on the night 
before his birthday, when he firmly believes himself to be in 
peril of his life. The birthday has only come round once 
since he has been here, and then he sat up along with the 
night-porter. 'She's looking for me,' is all he says, when 
axLybody speaks to him about the one anxiety of his life ; 
* she's looking for me.' He may be right. She may be look- 
ing for him. Who can tell ?" 
"Who can tell?" said I. 






THE FOURTH DAY. 



Tab sky odcc more cloudy and tbreatenlDg. No news oi 
GFeorge. I corrected Morgan*8 second story to-day ; numbered 
it seven ; and added it to our stock. 

Undeterred by tbe weatber, Miss Jessie set off tbis morning 
on tbe longest ride sbe bad yet undertaken. Sbe bad beard — 
tbrougb one of my brotber's labourers, I believe— of tbe actual 
existence, in tbis nineteen tb century, of no less a personage 
tban a Welsb bard, wbo was to be found at a distant farm-bouse, 
fiir beyond tbe limits of Owen's property. Tbe prosiieet of 
discovering tbis remarkable relic of past times burried ner ofi^ 
under tbe guidance of ber ragged groom, in a bigb state of 
excitement, to see and bear tbe venerable man. Sbe was away 
the wbole day, and, for tbe first time since ber visit, sbe kept 
UB waiting more than half-an-hour for dinner. Tbe moment 
we all sat down to table sbe informed us, to Morgan's great 
delight, that tbe bard was a rank impostor. 

"Why, what did you expect to see ?" I asked. 

" A Welsh patriarch, to be sure, with a long white beard, 
flowing robes, and a harp to match," answered Miss Jessie. 

"And what did you find?" 

" Ahigbly-respectable middle-aged rustic ; a smiling, smoothly- 
shaven, obliging man, dressed in a blue swallow-tailed coib, 
with brass buttons, and exhibiting his bardic legs in a pair of 
extremely stout and comfortable corduroy trousers." 

" But he sang old Welsh songs, surely P" 

" Sang ! — ^I'll tell you what he did. He sat down on a Wind- 
sor chair, without a harp, be put bis hands in bis pockets, 
cleared his throat, looked up at tbe ceiling, and suddenly burst 
into a series of tbe shrillest falsetto screeches I ever heard in 
my life. My own private opinion is that be was suffering from 
hydrophobia. I have lost all belief, henceforth and for ever, in 
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bards — all belief in everjrthing, in short, except your very de- 
lightful stories, and this remarkably good dinner." 

Ending with that smart double fire of compliments to her 
hosts, the Queen of Hearts honoured us all three with a smile 
of approval, and transferred her attention to her knife and fork. 

^e number drawn to-night was One. On examination of 
the Purple Volume, it proved to be my turn to read again. 

" Our story to-night," I said, " contains the narrative of a 
very remarkable adventure which really befell me when I was 
a young man. At the time of my life when these events hap- 
pened, I was dabbling in literature when I ought to have been 
studying law, and travelling on the Continent when I ought to 
have been keeping my terms at Lincoln's Inn. At the outset 
of the story, you will find that I refer to the county in which 
I lived in my youth, and to a neighbouring family possessing 
a large estate in it. That counfy is situated in a part of 
England far away from the Glen Tower ; and that family is 
therefore not to be associated with anv present or former 
neighbours of ours in this part of the world. 

After saying these necessary words of explanation, I opened 
the first page, and began the story of my own adventure. I 
observed that my audience started a little when I read the title, 
which I must add, in my own defence, had been almost forced 
on my choice by the peculiar character of the narrative. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The Monktons of Wincot Abbey bore a sad character for want 
of sociability in our county. They held no friendly intercourse 
with their neighbours ; and, excepting my father, and a lady 
and her daughter living near them, they never received anyone 
under their own roof. 

Proud OS they all certainly were, it was not pride but dread 
which kept them thus apart from their neighbours. The family 
had suffered for generations past from the horrible affliction of 
hereditary insanity, and the members of it shrank from ex- 
posing their calamity to others, as they must have exposed it if 
they had miugled with the busy little world around them. 
There is a frightful story of a crime committed in past times 
by two of the ^lonktons, near relatives, from which the first 
appearance of the insanity was always supposed to date, but it 
is needless for me to shock anyone by repeating it. It is 
enough to say that at intervals almost every form of madness 
appeared in the family ; monomania being the most frequent 
nmnifestation of the affliction among them. I have these 
particulars, and one or two yet to be related, from my father. 

At the period of my youth but three of the Monktons were 
left at the Abbey: Mr. and Mrs. Monkton, and their only 
child, Alfred, heir to the property. The one other member of 
this, the elder, branch of the family who was then alive, was 
Mr. Monkton's younger brother, Stephen. He was an un- 
married man, possessing a fine estate in Scotland ; but he lived 
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almost entirely on the Continent, and bore the reputation of 
being a shameless profligate. The family at Wincot held almogt 
as little communication with him as with their neighbours. 

I have already mentioned my father, and a lady and her 
daughter, as the only privileged people who were admitted into 
Wincot Abbey. 

My father had been an old school and college friend of Mr. 
Monkton, and accident had brought them so much together in 
later life, that their continued intimacy at Wincot was quite 
intelligible. I am not so well able to account for the friendly 
terms on which Mrs. Elmslie (the lady to whom I have alluded) 
lived with the Monktons. Her late husband had been distantly 
related to Mrs. Monkton, and my father was her daughter's 
guardian. But even these claims to friendship and regard 
never seemed to me strong enough to explain the intimacy be- 
tween Mrs. Elmslie and the inhabitants of the Abbey. In- 
timate, however, they certainly were, and one result of the 
constant interchange of visits between the two families in due 
time declared itself — Mr. Monkton*8 son and Mrs. Elmslie's 
daughter became attached to each other. 

I had no opportunities of seeing much of the young lady ; I 
only remember her at that time as a delicate, gentle, lovable 
girl, the very opposite in appearance, and apparently in character 
also, to Alfred Monkton. But perhaps that was one reason 
why they fell in love with each other. The attachment was 
soon discovered, and was far from being disapproved by the 
parents on either side. In all essential points, except that of 
wealth, the Elmslies were nearly the equals of the Monktons, 
and want of money in a bride was of no consequence to the heir 
of Wincot. Alfred, it was well known, would succeed to thirty 
thousand a year on his father's death. 

Thus, though the parents on both sides thought the young 
people not old enough to be married at once, they saw no reason 
why Ada and Alfred should not be engaged to each other, with 
the understanding that they should be united when young 
Monkton came of age, in two years' time. Tlie person to be 
consulted in the matter, after the parents, was my father in his 
capacity of Ada's guardian. He knew that the family misery 
had shown itself many years ago in Mrs. Monkton, who was 
her husband's cousin. The illness, as it was significantly called, 
had been palliated by careful treatment, and was reported to 
have passed away. But my father was not to be deceived. 
He knew where the hereditary taint still lurked ; he viewed 
with horror the bare possibility of its reappearing one day in 
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the children of his friend^B onl^ daughter ; and he poBitivelj 
refused his consent to the marriage engagement. 

The result was that the doors of the Abbey and the doors of 
Mrs. Elmslie's house were closed to him. This suspension of 
friendly intercourse had lasted but a very short time, when 
Mrs. Monkton died. Her husband, who was fondly attached 
to her, caught a violent cold while attending her funeral. The 
cold was neglected, and settled on his lungs. In a few months* 
time, he followed his wife to the grave, and Alfred was left 
master of the grand old Abbey, and the fair lands that spread 
all around it. 

At this period Mrs. Elmslie had the indelicacy to endeavour 
a second time to procure my father's consent to the marriage 
engagement. lie refused it again more positively than before. 
More than a year passed away. The time was approaching 
fast when Alfred would be of age. I returned from college to 
spend the long vacation at home, and made some advances 
towards bettering my acquaintance with young Monkton, 
They were evaded— certainly with perfect politeness, but still 
in such a way as to prevent me from offering my friendship to 
him again. Any mortification I might have felt at this petty 
jrepulse, under ordinary circumstances, was dismissed from my 
ramd by the occurrence of a real misfortune in our household. 
For some months past my father's health had been failing, 
and, just at the time of which I am now writing, his sons ha^ 
to mourn the irreparable calamity of his death. 

This event (through some informality or error in the late 
Mr. Elmslie's will) left the future of Ada's life entirely at her 
another's disposal. The consequence was the immediate ratifi- 
cation of the marriage engagement to which my father had so 
steadily refused his consent. As soon as the fact was publicly 
announced^ some of Mrs. Elmslie's more intimate friends, who 
were acquainted with the reports affecting the Monkton family, 
ventured to mingle with tneir former congratulations one or 
two significant references to the late Mrs. Monkton, and some 
searching inquiries as to the disposition of her son. 

SiLrs. Elmslie always met these polite hints with one bold 
form of answer. She first admitted the existence of those re- 
ports about the Monktons which her friends were unwilling to 
specify distinctly ; and then declared that they were infamous 
calumnies. The hereditary taint had died out of the family 
generations back. Alfred was the best, the kindest, the sanest 
of human beings. He loved study and retirement ; Ada sympa- 
thised with hifl tastes, and had made her choice unbiassed ; if 
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any more hints were dropped about sacrificing lier by her 
marriage, those hints woula be viewed as so many insults to 
her mother, whose alTection for her it was monstrous to call in 
question. This way of talking silenced people, but did not 
convince them. They began to suspect, what was indeed the 
actual truth, that Mrs. Ehnslie was a selfish, worldly, grasping 
woman, who wanted to get her daughter well married, aud 
cared nothing for consequences as long as she saw Ada mistress 
of the greatest establishment in the wnole county. 

It seemed, however, as if there was some fatality at work to 
prevent the attainment of Mrs. Elmslie's great object in life. 
Hardly was one obstacle to the ill-omened marriage removed 
by my father's death, before another succeeded it, in the shape 
of anxieties and difficulties caused by the delicate state of Ada's 
health. Doctors were consulted in all directions, and the re- 
sult of their advice was that the marriage must bo deferred, 
and that Miss Elmslie must leave England for a certain time, 
to reside in a warmer climate ; the South of France, if I 
remember rightly. Thus it happened that just before Alfred 
came of age, Ada and her mother departed for the Continent, 
and the union of the two young people was understood to bo 
indefinitely postponed. 

Some curiosity was felt in the neighbourhood as to what 
Alfred Monk ton would do under these circumstances. "Would 
he follow his lady-love ? "Would he go yachting ? Would he 
throw open the doors of the old Abbey at last, and endeavour 
to forget the absence of Ada and the postponement of his 
marriage, in a round of gaieties ? He did none of these things. 
He simply remained at Wincot, living as suspiciously strange 
and solitary a life as his father had lived before him. Literallv, 
there was now no companion for him at the Abbey but the old 
priest (the Monktons, I should have mentioned before, were 
Koman Catholics) who had held the office of tutor to Alfred 
from his earliest years. He came of age, and there was not 
even so much as a private dinner-party at "Wincot to celebrate 
the event. Families in the neighbourhood determined to forget 
the off*ence which his father's reserve had given them, and in- 
vited him to their houses. The invitations were politely 
declined. Civil visitors called resolutely at the Abbey, and 
were resolutely bowed away from the doors as soon as they 
had left their cards. Under this combination of sinister and 
aggravating circumstances, people in all directions took to 
shaking their heads mysteriously when the name of Mr. Alfred 
Monkton was mentioned, hinting at the family calamity, and 
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wondering peevisblj or sadly, as their tempers inclined them, 
what he could possibly do to occupy himself month aftet 
month in the lonely old house. 

The right answer to this question was not easy to find. It 
was quite useless, for example, to apply to the priest ibr it. 
He was a very quiet, polite old gentleman ; his replies were 
always excessiyely reaay and civil, and appeared at the time to 
convey a reasonable amount of information ; but when they 
were tested by after-reflection, it was universally observed 
that nothing tangible could be extracted from them. The 
housekeeper, a weird old woman, \nth a very abrupt and 
repelling manner, was too fierce and taciturn to be safely ap- 
proached. The few indoor servants had all been long enough 
in the family to have learnt to hold their tongues in public 
as a regular habit. It was only from the farm-servants who 
supplied the table at the Abbey, that any information could be 
obtained ; and vague enough it was when they came to com- 
municate it. 

Some of them had observed the " young master" walking 
about the library with heaps of dusty papers in his hands. 
Others had heard odd noises in the uninhabited parts of the 
Abbey, had looked up, and had seen him forcing open the old 
windows, as if to let light and air into rooms supposed to have 
been shut close for years and years ; or had discovered him 
standing on the perilous summit of one of the crumbling turrets, 
never ascended before within their memories, and popularly 
considered to be inhabited by the ghosts of the monks who had 
once possessed the building. The result of these obserA'ations 
and discoveries, when they were commimicated to others, was 
of course to impress every one with a firm belief that " poor 
young Monkton waa going the way that the rest of the family 
had gone before him : " which opinion always appeared to be 
immensely strengthened in the popular mind by a conviction — 
founded on no particle of evidence — ^that the priest was at the 
bottom of all the mischief. 

Thus far I have spoken from hearsay evidence mostly. What 
I have next to tell will be the result of my own personal 
experience. 
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CHAPTEE n. 



About five months after Alfred Monktori came of age I left 
college, and resolved to amuse and instruct myself a Gttle by 
travelling abroad. 

At the time when I quitted England, young Monkton was 
still leading his secluded life at the Abbey, and was, in the 
opinion of everybody, sinking rapidly, if he had not already 
succumbed, under the hereditary curse of his family. As to 
the Elmslies, report said that Ada had benefited by her sojourn 
abroad, and that mother and daughter were on their way back 
to England to resume their old relations with the heir of "Win- 
cot. Before they returned, I was away on my travels, and 
wandered half over Europe, hardly ever planning whither I 
should shape my course beforehand. Chance, which thus led 
me everywhere, led me at last to Naples, There I met with an 
old school friend, who was one of the attaches at the English 
embassy ; and there began the extraordinary events in con- 
nexion with Alfred Monkton which form the main interest of 
the story I am now relating. 

I was idling away the time one morning with my friend the 
attacks, in the garden of the Villa Eeale, when we were passed 
by a young man, walking alone, who exchanged bows with my 
friend. 

I thought I recognised the dark eager eyes, the colourless 
cheeks, the strangely-vigilant, anxious expression which I 
remembered in past times as characteristic of Alfred Monkton's 
face, and was about to question my friend on the subject, when 
he gave me unasked the information of which I was in search. 

" That is Alfred Monkton," said he ; *' he comes from your 
part of England. You ought to know him." 

" I do know a little of him," I answered ; " he was engaged 
to Miss Elmslie when I was last in the neighbourhood of Win- 
cot. Is he married to her yet ?" 

" No ; and he never ought to be. He has gone the way of 
the rest of the family ; or, in plainer words, he has gone mad." 

*' Mad ! But I ought not to be surprised at hearing that, 
after the reports about him in England." 

** I speak from no reports ; I speak from what he has said 
and done here before me, and before hundreds of other people. 
Surely you must have heard of it ?'* 

" Never. I have been out of the way of news from Na\^lft% 
or England for months past." 
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*' Then I bave a very extraordinary story to tell you. You 
know, of course, that Alfred had an uncle, Stephen Monkton. 
Well, some time ago, this uncle fought a duel in the Soman 
states, with a Frenchman, who shot him dead. The seconds 
and the Frenchman (who was unhurt) took to flight in different 
directions, as it is supposed. "We heard nothing here of the 
details of the duel till a month after it happened, when one of 
the French journals published an account of it, taken from 
papers left by Monkton's second, who died at Paris of con- 
sumption. These papers stated the manner in which the duel 
was fought, and how it terminated, but nothing more. The 
surviviug second and the Frenchman have never been traced 
from that time to this. All that anybody knows, therefore, of 
the duel is that Stephen Monkton was shot ; an event which 
nobody can regret, for a greater scoundrel never existed. The 
exact place where he died, and what was done with his body, 
are still mysteries not to be penetrated." 

" But what has all this to do with Alfred ?" 

" Wait a moment, and you will hear. Soon after the news 
of his uncle's death reached England, what do you think Alfred 
did? He actually put off his marriage with IVIiss Elmslie, 
which was then about to be celebrated, to come out here in 
search of the burial-place of his wretched scamp of an uncle. 
And no power on earth will now induce him to return to 
England and to Miss Elmslie, until he has found the body and 
can take it back with him to be buried with all the other dead 
IVIonktons, in the vault under Wincot Abbey Chapel. He has 
squandered his money, pestered the police, exposed himself to 
the ridicule of the men and the indignation of the women for 
the last three months, in trying to achieve his insane purpose, 
and is now as far from it as ever. He will not assign to any- 
body the smallest motive for his conduct. You can't laugh 
him out of it, or reason him out of it. When we met him just 
now, I happen to know that he was on his way to the office 
of the police minister, to send out fresh agents to search and 
inquire through the Eoman states for the place where his uncle 
was shot. And mind, all this time he professes to be passion- 
ately in love with Miss Elmslie, and to be miserable at his 
separation from her. Just think of that ! And then think of 
his self-imposed absence from her here, to hunt after the re- 
mains of a wTPetch who was a disgrace to the family, and whom 
he never saw but once or twice in his life. Of all the * Mad 
Monktons,' as they used to call them in England, Alfred is the 
maddest. He is actually our principal excitement in this dull 
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opera seaaon, though, for mj own part, when I think of the 

Eoor girl in England, I am a great aeal more ready to despise 
im than to laugh at him." 

"You know the Elmslies, then?" 

" Intimately. The other day, my mother wrote to me from 
England, after having seen Ada. This escapade of Monkton's 
has outraged all her friends. They have been entreating her 
to break off the match, which it seems she could do if she liked. 
Even her mother, sordid and selfish as she is, has been obliged 
at last, in common decency, to side with the rest of the family ; 
but the good faithful girl won't give Monkton up. She humours 
his insanity, declares he gave her a good reason, in secret, for 
going away ; says she could always niake him happy when they 
were together in the old Abbey, and can make him still happier 
when they are married ; in short, she loves him dearly, and will 
therefore believe in him to the last. Nothing shakes her ; she 
has made up her mind to throw away her life on him, and she 
will do it." 

" I hope not. Mad as his conduct looks to us, he may have 
some sensible reason for it that we cannot imagine. Does 
his mind seem at all disordered when he talks on ordinary 
topics?" 

" Not in the least. When you can ^t him to say anything, 
which is not often, he talks like a sensible, well-educated man. 
Keep silence about his precious errand here, and you would 
fancy him the gentlest and most temperate of human beings. 
But touch the subject of his vagabond of an uncle, and Uie 
Monkton madness comes out directly. The other night a ladj 
asked him, jestingly of course, whether he had ever seen his 
uncle's ghost. He scowled at her like a perfect fiend, and said 
that he and his uncle would answer her question together some 
day, if they came from hell to do it. We laughed at his words, 
but the lady fainted at his looks, and we had a scene of hys- 
terics and hartshorn in consequence. Any other man would 
have been kicked out of the room for nearly frightening a 
pretty woman to death in that way ; but * Mad Monkton,' as 
we have christened him, is a privileged lunatic in Neapolitan 
society, because he is English, good-looking, and worth thirty 
thousand a-year. He goes out everywhere, under the impres- 
sion that he may meet with somebody who has been let into 
the secret of the place where the mysterious duel was fought. 
If you are introduced to him, he is sure to ask you wheuier 
you know anything about it ; but beware of following up the 
subject aftffir you wve answered him, mess vou want \x) \&aik^ 
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sure that he is out of his senses. In that case, only talk of his 
uncle, and the result will rather more than satisfy you." 

A day or two after this conversation with my friend the 
attachdy I met Monkton at an evening party. 

The moment he heard my name mentioned, his face flushed 
up ; he drew me away into a comer, and referring to his 
cool reception of my advance, years ago, towards mdiing his 
acquaintsjice, asked mv pardon for what he termed his inex- 
cusable ingratitude, with an earnestness and an agitation which 
utterly astonished me. BLis next proceeding was to question 
me, as my friend had said he would, about the place of the 
mysterious duel. 

An extraordinary change came over him while he interrogated 
me on this point. Instead of looking into my face as they had 
looked hitherto, his eyes wandered away, and fixed themselves 
intensely, almost fiercely, either on the perfectly empty wall at 
our side, or on the vacant space between the wjul and ourselves 
— it was impossible to say which. I had come to Naples from 
Spain bv sea, and briefly told him so, as the best way of satis- 
fying him that I could not assist his inquiries. He pursued 
them no further ; and mindful of my friend's warning, I took 
care te lead the conversation to general topics. 1±q looked 
back at me directly, and as long as we stood in our comer, his 
eyes never wandered away again to the empty wall or the 
Tacant space at our side. 

Though more ready to listen than to speak, his conversation, 
when he did talk, had no trace of anythmg the least like insa- 
nity about it. He had evidently read, not generally only, but 
deeply as well, and could apply his reading with singular feli- 
city to the illustration of almost any subject under cSscussion, 
neither obtruding his knowledge absurdly, nor concealing it 
affectedly. His manner was in itself a standing protest against 
Buch a nickname as " Mad Monkton." He was so shy, so quiet, 
80 composed and gentle in all his actions, that at times I should 
have been almost inclined to call him efleminate. We had a 
long talk together on the first evening of our meeting ; we often 
saw each other afterwards, and never lost a single opportunity 
of bettering our acquaintance. I felt that he had taken a 
liking to me ; and in spite of what I had heard about his beha- 
yiour to Miss Elmslie, in spite of the suspicions which the his- 
tory of his family and his own conduct had arrayed against 
him, 1 began to like " Mad Monkton" as much as he lik^ me. 
We took many a quiet ride together in the country, and sailed 
often along the shores of the Bay on either side. JBut for two 
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eccentricitieB in his conduct, which I could not at all under- 
■tand, I should soon have felt as much at my ease in his society 
as if he had been my own brother. 

The first of these eccentricities consisted in the reappearance 
on several occasions of the odd expression in his eyes, which 
I had first seen when he asked me whether I knew anything 
about the duel. No matter what we were talking about, or 
where we happened to be, there were times when he would 
suddenly look away from my face, now on one side of me, now 
on the other, but always where there was nothing to see, and 
always with the same intensity and fierceness in his eyes. This 
looked so like madness — or hypochondria, at the least — that I 
felt a&aid to ask him about it, and always pretended not to 
observe him. 

The second peculiarity in his conduct was that he never 
referred, while in my company, to the reports about his errand 
at Naples, and never once spoke of Miss Elmslie, or of his life 
at "Wincot Abbey. This not only astonished me, but amazed 
those who had noticed our intimacy, and who had made sure 
that I must be the depositary of all his secrets. But the time 
was near at hand when this mystery, and some other mysteries 
of which I had no suspicion at that period, were all to be 
X revealed. 

I met him one night at a large ball, given by a Bussian 
nobleman, whose name I could not pronounce then, and cannot 
remember now. I had wandered away from reception-room, 
ball-room, and card-room to a small apartment at one extremity 
of the palace, which was half conservatory, half boudoir, and 
which had been prettily illuminated for the occasion with Chi- 
nese lanthoms. Nobody was in the room when I got there. 
The view over the Mediterranean, bathed in the bright softness 
of Italian moonlight, was so lovely, that I remained for a long 
time at the window, looking out, and listening to the dance 
music which faintly reached me from the ball-room. My 
thoughts were far away with the relations I had left in Eng- 
land, when I was startled out of them by hearing my name 
softly pronounced. 

I looked round directly, and saw Monkton standing in the 
room. A Uvid paleness overspread his face, and his eyes were 
turned away from me with the same extraordinary expression 
in them to which I have already alluded. 

''Do you mind leaving the ball early to-night P" he aakedi 
Mill not looking at me. 
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" Not at aD," said I. " Can I do anything for you ? Are 

youmr 

** No, at least nothing to speak of. Will you come to my 
rooms ?" 

" At once, if you like." 

" No, not at once. / must go home directly ; but don't you 
come to me for half an hour yet. You have not been at my 
rooms before, I know ; ;but you will easily find them out, they 
are close by. There is a card with my address. I must speak 
to you to-night ; my life depends on it. Pray come ! for God's 
Bake come when the half hour is un !*' 

I promised to be punctual, and ne left me directly. 

"NLosi people will be easily able to imagine the state of ner- 
Tous impatience and vague expectation in which I passed the 
allotted period of delay, afler hearing such words as those 
Monkton had spoken to me. Before the half hour had quite 
expired, I began to make my way out through the ballroom. 

At the head of the staircase, my friend the attachi met me. 

" What ! going away already ?" said he. 

" Yes ; and on a very curious expedition. I am going to 
Monkton's rooms, by his own invitation." 

" You don't mean it ! Upon my honour, you're a bold 
fellow to trust yourself alone with * Mad Monkton' when the 
moon is at the full." 

*' He is ill, poor fellow. Besides, I don't think him half as 
mad as you do." 

" We won't dispute about that : but mark my words, he has 
not asked you to go where no visitor has ever been admitted 
before, without a special purpose. I predict that you will see 
or hear something to-nignt which you will remember for the 
rest of your life." 

We parted. When I knocked at the courtyard gate of the 
house where Monkton lived, my friend's last words on the 
palace staircase occurred to me ; and though I had laughed at 
nim when he had spoke them, I began to suspect even then 
that his prediction would be fulfilled. 



CHAPTER m. 

The porter who let me into the house where Monkton 
Uvedy directed me to the floor on which his rooms were situated. 
On ^fetting up stairs, I found his door on the landing ajar. 
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He heard my footsteps, I suppose, for he called to me to como 
in before I could knock. 

I entered, and found him sitting by the table, with some 
loose letters in his hand, which he was just tying together in a 
packet. I noticed, as he asked me to sit down, that his e> 
pression looked more composed, though the paleness had mi 
yet left his face. He thanked me for coming ; repeated thtt 
he had something very important to say to me ; and then stop- 
ped short, apparentljr too much embarrassed to proceed. I 
tried to set him at his ease by assuring him that if my assist- 
ance or advice could be of any use, I was ready to place myself 
and my time heartily and unreservedly at his service. 

As 1 said this, I saw his eyes beginning to wander awajr from 
my face — to wander slowly, inch by inch as it were, untd they 
stopped at a certain point, with the same fixed stare into 
vacancy which had so often startled me on former occasions. 
The whole expression of his face altered as I had never yet 
seen it alter ; he sat before me, looking like a man in a death- 
trance. 

* " You are very kind," he said, slowly and faintly, speaking, 
not to me, but in the direction in which his eyes were still 
fixed " I know you can help me ; but — " 

He stopped ; lus face whitened horribly, and the perspira- 
tion broke out all over it. He tried to continue ; said a word 
or two ; then stopped again. Seriously alarmed about him, I 
rose from my chau*, with the intention of getting him some 
water from a jug which I saw standing on a side table. 

He sprang up at the same moment. All the suspicions I 
had ever heard whispered against his sanity flashed over my 
mind in an instant ; and I involuntarily stepped back a pace 
or two. 

" Stop," he said, seating himself again ; " don't mind me ; 
and don't leave your chair. I want — I wish, if you please, to 
make a little alteration, before we say anything more. Do you 
mind sitting in a strong light ?" 

" Not in the least." 

I had hitherto been seated in the shade of his reading- 
lamp, the only light in the room. 

As I answered him, he rose again ; and going into another 
apartment, returned with a large lamp in his hand ; then took 
two candles from the side table, and two others from the 
chimney-piece ; placed them all, to my amazement, together, 
80 as to stand exactly between us ; and then tried to light 
them. His hand trenioled so, that he was obliged to ^vq u.i^ 
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the attempt, and allow me to come to his assistance. Bj Ida* 
direction I took the shade off the reading lamp, after I had lit 
the other lamp and the four candles. When he sat down 
ag[ain, with this concentration of light between us, his better 
and gentler manner began to return : and while he now ad- 
dressed me, he spoke without the slightest hesitation. 

" It is useless to ask whether you have heard the reports 
about me," he said ; " I know that you have. My purpose to- 
night is to give you some reasonable explanation of the con- 
duct which has produced those reports. My secret has been 
hitherto confided to one person only ; I am now about to trust 
it to your keeping, with a special object which will appear as 
I go on. First, however, I must hegm by telling you exactly 
what the great difficulty is which obliges me to be still absent 
from England. I want your advice and your help ; and, to 
conceal nothing from you, I want also to test your forbearance 
and your friendly sympathy, before I can venture on thrusting 
my miserable secret into your keeping. Will you pardon this 
apparent distrust of your frank and open character — this 
apparent ingratitude for your kindness towards me ever since 
we first met ?" 

I begged him not to speak of these things, but to go on. 

" You know," he proceeded, " that I am here to recover 
the body of my Uncle Stephen, and* to carry it back with me 
to our lamily-burial place in England ; and you must also be 
aware that 1 have not yet succeeded in discovering his I'emains. 
Try to pass over for the present whatever may seem extraor- 
dinary and incomprehensible in such a purpose as mine is ; 
and read this newspaper article, where the ink-line is traced. 
It is the only evidence hitherto obtained on tlie subject of the 
fatal duel in which my uncle fell : and I want to hear what 
course of proceeding the perusal of it may suggest to you as 
likely to be best on my part." 

He handed me an old Prench newspaper. The substance 
of what I read there is still so firmly impressed on my memory, 
that I am certain of being able to repeat correctly, at this 
distance of time, all the facts which it is necessary for me to 
communicate to the reader. 

The article began, I remember, with editorial remarks on 
the great curiosity then felt in regard to the fatal duel be- 
tween the Count ot. Lo and Mr. Stephen Monkton, an English 
gentleman. The writer proceeded to dwell at great length on 
the extraordinary secrecy in which the whole affair had been 
inyolved from first to last ; and to express a hope that the 
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pnblicatioQ of a certain manuscript, to which his introductorr 
observations referred, might lead to the production of fresn 
evidence from other and better informed quarters. The ma- 
nuscript had beeu found among the papers of Monsieur 
Foulon, Mr. Mouktou's second, who had died at Paris of a 
rapid decline, shortly after returning to his home in that city 
from the sceae of the duel. The document was unfinished, 
having been left incomplete at the very place where the reader 
would most wish to find it continued. No reason could be 
discovered for this, and no second manuscript bearing on the 
all-important subject had been found, after the strictest search 
among the papers left by the deceased. 

The document itself then followed. 

It purported to be an agreement privately drawn up between 
Mr. Moiikton's second. Monsieur Foulon, and the Count St. 
Lo's second. Monsieur Dalville ; and contained a statement of 
all the arrangements for conducting the duel. The paper waa 
dated " Naples, February 22nd ;" and was divided mto some 
seven or eight clauses. . 

The first clause described the origin and nature of the 
quarrel — a very disgraceful affair on both sides, worth neither 
remembering nor repeating. The second clause stated that 
the challenged man having chosen the pistol as his weapon, 
and the challenger (an excellent swordsman) having, on his 
side, thereupon insisted that the duel should be fought in such 
a manner as to make the first fire decisive in its results, the 
seconds, seeing that fatal consequences must inevitably follow 
the hostile meeting, determined, first of all, that the duel 
should be kept a profound secret from everybody, and that the 
place where it was to be fought should not be made known 
beforehand, even to the principals themselves. It was added 
that this excess of precaution had been rendered absolutely 
necessary, in consequence of a recent address from the Pope 
to the ruling powers in Italy, commenting on the scandalous 
frequency of the practice of duelling, and urgently desiring 
that the laws against duellists should be enforced for the 
future with the utmost rigour. 

The third clause detailed the manner in which it had been 
arranged that the duel should be fought. 

The pistols having been loaded by the seconds on the ground, 
the combatants were to be placed thirty paces apart, and were 
to toss up for the first fire. The man who won was to advance 
ten paces — marked out for him beforehand — and was then to 
discharge his pistol. If he missed, or failed to disable bia 
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opponent, the latter was free to advance, if lie chose, the 
whole remaining twenty paces before he fired in his turn. 
This arrangement ensured the decisive termination of the 
duel at the first discharge of the pistols, and both prin- 
cipals and seconds pledged themselves on either side to abide 
by it. 

The fourth clause stated that the seconds had agreed that 
the duel should be fought out of the Neapolitan states, but left 
themselves to be guided by circumstances as to the exact loca- 
lity in which it should take place. The remaining clauses, so 
far as I remember them, were devoted to detailing the different 

Srecautions to be adopted for avoiding discovery. The duel- 
sts and their seconds were to leave Naples in separate parties; 
were to change carriages several times ; were to meet at a certain 
town, or, failing that, at a certain post-house on the high road 
from Naples to Rome ; were to carry drawing-boolvs, colour- 
boxes, and camp-stools, as if they had been artists out on a 
«ketching tour ; and were to proceed to the place of the duel on 
foot, employing no guides, for fear of treachery. Such general 
arrangements as these, and others for facilitating the flight of 
the survivors after the afiair was over, formed the conclusion 
of this extraordinary document, which was signed, in initials 
only, by both the seconds. 

•fust below the initials, appeared the beginning of a narrative, 
dated ** Paris," and evidently intended to describe the duel it- 
self with extreme minuteness. The handwriting was that of 
the deceased second. 

Monsieur Foulon,the gentleman in question, stated his belief 
that circumstances might transpire which would render an ac- 
count by an eye-witness of the hostile meeting between St. Lo 
and Mr. Monkton an important document. He proposed, 
therefore, as one of the seconds, to testify that the duel had 
been fought in exact accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, both the principals conducting themselves like men of 
gallantry and honour (!). And he further announced that, in 
order not to compromise any one, he should place the paper 
containing his testimony in safe hands, with strict directions 
that it was on no account to be opened, except in a case of the 
last emergency. 

After this preamble. Monsieur Foulon related that the duel 
had been fought two days after the drawing up of the agree- 
ment, in a locality to which accident had conducted the duelling 
party. (The name of the place was not mentioned, nor even 
the neighbourhood in which it was situated.) The men having 
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been placed according to previous arrangement, the Count St. 
Lo had won the toss for the first fire, had advanced his ten 
paces, and had shot his opponent in the body. Mr. Monkton 
did not immediately fall, but stag^red fonvard some six or 
seven paces, discharged his pistol ineffectually at the count, 
and dropped to the ground a dead man. Monsieur Foulon 
then stated that he tore a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote on 
it a brief description of the manner in which Mr. Monkton had 
died, and pinned the paper to his clothes ; this proceeding 
having been rendered necessary by the peculiar nature of the 
plan organized on the spot for safely disposing of the dead 
Dody. What this plan was, or what was done with the corpse, 
did not appear, for at this important point the narrative ab- 
ruptly broke off. 

A foot-note in the newspaper merely stated the manner in 
which the document had been obtained for publication, and 
repeated the announcement contained in the editor's intro- 
ductory remarks, that no continuation had been found by 
the persons entrusted with the care of Monsieur Foulon s 
papers. I have now given the whole substance of what I read, 
and have mentioned dl that was then known of Mr. Stephen 
Monkton 's death. 

When I gave the newspaper back te Alfred, he was too much 
agitated to speak ; but he reminded me by a sign that he was 
anxiously waiting to hear what I had to say. Mv position was 
a very trying and a very painful one. I could hardly tell 
what consequences might not follow any want of caution on 
my part, and could think at first of no safer plan than ques- 
tioning him carefully before I committed myself either one 
way or the other. 

" Will you excuse me if I ask you a question or two before I 
give you my advice ?" I said. 

He nodded impatientljr. 

" Yes, yes ; any questions you like," 

" Were you at any time in the habit of seeing your uncle 
frequently?" 

" I never saw him more than twice in my life ; on each oc- 
casion, when I was a mere child." 

" Then you could have had no very strong personal regard 
for him?" 

'* Begard for him ! I should have been ashamed te feel any 
regard for him. He disgraced us wherever he went." 

" May I ask if any family motive is involved in your anziely 
to recover his remains ?" 
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"Family motives may enter into it among otliers— but why 
do you ask ?" 

" Because, having heard that you employ the police to assist 
your search, I was anxious to know whether you nad stimulated 
their superiors to make them do their best in your service, by 
giving some strong personal reasons at head-quarters for the 
very unusual project which has brought you here." 

" I give no reasons. I pay for the work I want done, and 
in return for my liberality 1 am treated with the most infamous 
indifference on all sides. A stranger in the country, and badly 
acquainted with the language, I can do nothing to help myself. 
l%e authorities, both at Eome and in this place, pretend to 
assist me, pretend to search and inquire as I would liave them 
search and inquire, and do nothing more. 1 am insulted, 
laughed at, almost to mv face." 

" Do you not think it possible — mind, I have no wish to 
excuse the misconduct of the authorities, and do not share in 
any such opinion myself— but do you not think it likely that 
the police may doubt whether you are in earnest ?" 

"Not in earnest!" he cried, starting up and confronting 
me fiercely, with wild eyes and quickened breath. *' Not in 
earnest ! You think l*m not in earnest, too. 1 know you think 
it, though you tell mo you don't. Stop ! before we say another 
word, your own eyes shall convince you. Come here — only for 
a minute — only for one minute !" 

I followed him into his bed-room, which opened out of the 
sitting-room. At one side of his bed stood a large packing-case 
of pkuin wood, upwards of seven feet in length. 

" Open the lid, and look in," he said, " while I hold the candle 
so that you can see." 

I obeyed his directions, and discovered, to my astonishment, 
that the packing-case contained a leaden coffin, magnificently 
emblazoned with the arms of the Monkton family, and inscribed 
in old-fashioned letters with the name of " Stephen Monkton," 
his age and the manner of his death being added underneath. 

" 1 keep his coffin ready for him," whispered Alfred, close at 
my ear. " Does that look like earnest ?" 

It looked more like insanity — so like, that I shrank firom 
answering him. 

" Yes ! yes ! I see you are convinced," he continued, quickly ; 
" we may go back into the next room, and may talk without 
restraint on either side now." 

On returning to our places, I mechanically moved my chair 
amaj from the table. My mind was by this time in such a 
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state of confusion and uncertainty about what it would be best 
for me to say or do next, that I forgot for the moment the 
position he had assigned to me when we lit the candles. He 
reminded me of this directly. 

" Don't move away," he said, very earnestly ; " keep on sit- 
ting in the light ; pray do ! I'll soon tell you why 1 am so 
particular about that. But first give me your advice ; help 
me in my great distress and suspense. Eemember, you promised 
me you would." 

I made an effort to collect my thoughts, and succeeded. It 
was useless to treat the affair otherwise than seriously in hifl 
presence ; it would have been cruel not to have advised him as 
I best could. 

" You know," I said, " that two days after the drawing up 
of the agreement at Naples, the duel was fought out of the 
Neapolitan States. This fact has of course led you to the con- 
clusion that all inquiries about localities had better bo confined 
to the Eoman territory ?" 

" Certainly : the search, such aa it is, has been made there, 
and there only. If I can believe the police, they and their 
agents have inquired for the place where the duel was fought 
(offering a large reward in my name to the person who can 
oiscover it), all along the high-road from Naples to Eome. 
They have also circulated— at least, so they tell me — descrip- 
tions of the duellists and their seconds ; have left an agent to 
superintend investigations at the post-house, and another at 
the town mentioned as meeting-pomts in the agreement ; and 
have endeavoured by correspondence with foreign authorities 
to trace the Count St. Lo and Monsieur Dalville to their place 
or places of refuge. All these efforts, supposing them to have 
be^ really made, have hitherto proved utterly fruitless." 

" My impression is," said I, after a moment's consideration, 
" that all inquiries made along the high-road, or anywhere near 
Home, are likely to be made in vain. As to the discovery of 
your uncle's remains, that is, I think, identical with the dis- 
covery of the place where he was shot ; for those engaged in 
the duel would certainly not risk detection by carrying a corpse 
any distance with them in their flight. The place, then, is all 
that we want to find out. Now, let us consider for a moment. 
The duelling-party changed carriages ; travelled separately, two 
and two; doubtless took roundabout roads; stopped at the 
post-house and the town as a blind ; walked, perhaps, a con- 
siderable distance unguided. Depend upon it, such precautions 
as these (which we know they must have employed) left them 
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yery little time out of the two days — tHough they might start 
at Bunrise, and not stop at nightfall— for straightforward travel- 
ling. My belief therefore is, that the duel was fought some- 
where near the Neapolitan frontier ; and if I had been the 
police agent who conducted the search, I should only have 
pursued it parallel with the frontier, starting from west to east 
till I got up among the lonely places in the mountains. That 
is my idea : do you think it worth anything ?" 

Bus &ce flushed all over in an instant. ** I think it an in- 
spiration !" he cried. " Not a day is to be lost in carrying out 
our plan. The police are not to be trusted with it. I must 
start myself, to-morrow morning ; and you — " 

He stopped ; his face grew suddenlv pale ; he sighed heavily ; 
his eyes wandered once more into the fixed look at vacancy ; 
and tne rigid, deathly expression fastened again upon all his 
features. 

" I must tell you my secret before I talk of to-morrow," he 
proceeded, faintly. "If I hesitated any longer at confessing 
everything, I should be unworthy of your past kindness, un- 
worthy of the help which it is my last: hope that you will gladly 
give mo when you have heard all." 

I begged him to wait until he was more composed, until he 
was better able to speak ; but he did not appear to notice what 
I said. Slowly, and struggling as it seemed against himself, 
he turned a little away from me ; and bending nis head over 
the table, supported it on his hand. The packet of letters with 
which I had seen him occupied when I came in, lay just beneath 
his eyes. He looked down on it steadfastly when he next 
spoke to me. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

** Tou were bom, I believe, in our county," he said ; " perhaps 
therefore you may have heard at some time of a curious old 
prophecy about our fiimily, which is still preserved among the 
traditions of Wincot Abbey ?" 

" I have heard of such a prophecy," I answered ; ** but I 
never knew in what terms it was expressed. It {)rofessed to 
predict the extinction of your family, or something of that 
sort, did it not ?" 

" No inquiries," he went on, ** have traced back that pro- 
phecy to the time when it was first made ; none of our family 
zecoras tell us anything of its origin. Old servants and old 
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tenants of onrs remember to have heard it from their fathers 
and grandfathers. The monks, whom we succeeded in the 
Abbey in Henry the Eighth's time, got knowledge of it in some 
way ; for I myself discovered the rhymes in which we know the 
prophecy to have been preserved from a very remote period, 
written on a blank leaf of one of the Abbey manuscripts. 
These are the verses, if verses they deserve to be called : — 

When in Wincot vault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton's race; 
When that one forlorn shall lie 
Graveless under open sky. 
Beggared of six feet of earth, 
Though lord of acres from his hirth — 
That shall be a certain sign 
Of the end of Monkton's line. 
Dwindling ever faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master; 
From mortal ken, from light of diay, 
Monkton's race shall pass away." 

*^ The prediction seems almost vague enough to have been 
uttered by an ancient oracle," said I, observing that he waited, 
after repeating the verses, as if expecting me to say something. 

" Vague or not, it is being accomplished," he returned. " I 
am now the * Last-left Master ' — the last of that elder line of 
our family at which the prediction points ; and the corpse of 
Stephen Monkton is not in the vaults of Wincot Abbey. 
Wait, before you exclaim against me 1 I have more to say 
about this. Long before the Abbey was ours, when we lived 
in the ancient manor-house near it (the very ruins of which 
have long since disappeared), the fanuly-burying place was in 
the vault under the Abbey chapel. Whether in toose remote 
times the prediction against us was known and dreaded, or not, 
this much is certain: everyone of the Monktons (whether 
living at the Abbey or on the smaller estate in Scotland) was 
buried in Wincot vault, no matter at what risk or what sacri- 
fice. In the fierce fighting days of the olden time, the bodies 
of my ancestors who fell in foreign places were recovered and 
brought back to Wincot, though it often cost, not heavy ran- 
som only, but desperate bloodshed as well, to obtain them. 
Hiis superstition, if you please to call it so, has never died out 
of the ramily from that time to the present day ; for centuries 
the succession of the dead in the vault at the Abbey has been 
unbroken — absolutely unbroken — until now. The place men- 
tioned in the prediction as waiting to be filled^ \% €k\j6^«9^ 
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Monkton's place ; the voice tliat cries vainlj to the earth for 
shelter is the yoice of the dead. As siirelj as if I saw it, I 
know that they have left him unboried on the ground where 
he fell!" 

He stopped me before I could utter a word in remonstrance, 
by slowly rising to his feet, and pointing in the same direction 
towarvis which his eyes had wandered a short time since. 

" I can guess what you want to ask me," he exclaimed, 
sternly and loudl;^ ; " you want to ask me how I can be mad 
enough to believe in a doggrel prophecy, uttered in an age of 
superstition to awe the most ignorant hearers. I answer" 
(at those words his voice sank suddenly to a whisper), " I an- 
swer, because Stephen Monkton himself stands there at this 
moment, confirming me in my belief,^* 

Whether it was the awe and horror that looked out ghastly 
from his face as he confronted me, whether it was that I had 
never hitherto fairly believed in the reports about his madness, 
and that the conviction of their truth now forced itself upon 
me on a sudden, I know not ; but I felt my blood curdling as 
he spoke, and I knew in my own heart-, as I sat there speech- 
less, that I dare not turn round and look where he was still 
pointing close at my side. 

" I see there," he went on in the same whispering voice, 
" the figure of a dark-complexioned man, standing up with his 
head uncovered. One of his hands, still clutching a pistol, 
has fallen to his side ; the other presses a bloody handkerchief 
over his mouth. The spasm of mortal agony convulses his 
features ; but I know them for the features of a swarthy man, 
who twice frightened me by taking me up in his arms when I 
was a child, at Wincot Abbey. I asked the nurses at the time 
who that man was, and they told me it was my imcle, Stephen 
Monkton. Plainly, as if he stood there living, I see him now 
at your side, with the death-glare in his great black eyes ; and 
so have I ever seen him since the moment when he was shot ; 
at homo and abroad, waking or sleeping, day and night, we are 
always together wherever 1 go !" 

His whispering tones sank into almost inaudible murmuring 
as he pronounc^ these last words. From the direction and 
expression of his eyes, I suspected that he was speaking to the 
apparition. If I had beheld it myself at that moment, it would 
have been, I think, a less horrible sight to vntness than to see 
him, as I saw him now, muttering inarticulately at vacancy. 
My own nerves were more shaken than I could have thought 
poBBible hy what had passed. A vague dread of being near 
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iiim in his present mood came over me, and I moyed back a 
fltep or two. 

He noticed the action instantly. 

" Don't go ! — pray, pray don't go ! Have I alarmed you ? 
Don't you believe me r Do the lights make your eyes ache ? 
I only asked you to sit in the glare of the candles, because I 
could not bear to see the light that always shines from the 
phantom there at dusk, shining over you as you sat in the 
shadow. Don't go — don't leave me yet ! " 

There was an utter forlornness, an unspeakable misery in his 
face as he said those words, which gave me back my self- 
possession by the simple process of first moving me to pity. I 
resumed my chair, aud said that I would stay with him as long 
as he wished. 

" Thank you a thousand times ! You are patience and kind- 
ness itself," he said, going back to his former place, and re- 
suming his former gentleness of manner. " Now that I have 
got over my first confession of the misery that follows me in 
secret wherever I go, I think I can tell you calmly all that 
remains to be told. You see, as I said, my uncle Stephen," — 
he turned away his head quickly, and looked down at the 
table as the name passed his lips — " my uncle Stephen came 
twice to Wincot while I was a child, and on both occasions 
frightened me dreadfully. He only took me up in his arms, 
and spoke to me — very kindly, as I afterwards heard, for 
him — ^but he terrified me, nevertheless. Perhaps I was fright- 
ened at his great stature, his swarthy complexion, and his 
thick black hair and moustache, as other children might have 
been ; perhaps the mere sight of him had some strange mfluence 
on me which I could not then understand, and cannot now 
explain. However it was, I used to dream of him long after 
he had gone away ; and to fancy that he was stealing on me to 
catch me up in his arms, whenever I was left in the dark. The 
servants who took care of me found this out, and used to 
threaten me with my uncle Stephen whenever I was perverse 
and difficult to manage. As I grew up, I still retamed my 
vague dread and abhorrence of our absent relative. I always 
listened intently, yet without knowing why, whenever his- name 
was mentioned by my father or my mother — listened with an 
unaccountable presentiment that something terrible had hap- 
pened to him, or was about to happen to me*. This feeling 
only changed when I was left alone m the Abbey ; and then it 
seemed to merge into the eager curiosity which had begun to 
grow on me, rather before that time, about tb^ oxv^^i '^doi^ 
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Bncient prophecy predicting the extinction of our race. Are 
yon following me ? " 

" I follow every word with the closest attention." 
" You must know, then, that I had first found out some frag- 
ments of the old rhyme, in which the prophecy occurs, quoted 
as a curiosity in an antiquarian book in the library. On 
the page opposite this quotation, had been pasted a rude old 
woodcut, representing a dark-haired man, whose face was so 
Btrangely like what I remembered of my uncle Stephen, that 
the portrait absolutely startled me. When I asked my father 
about this — it waa then just before his death — he either knew, 
or pretended to know, nothing of it ; and when I afterwards 
mentioned the prediction he fretfully changed the subject. It 
was just the same with our chaplain when I spoke to him. He 
said the portrait had been done centuries before my uncle 
was born ; and called the prophecy doggerel and nonsense. I 
used to argue with him on the latter point, asking why we 
Catholics, who believed that the gift of working miracles had 
never departed from certain favoured persons, might not just 
as well believe that the gift of prophecy had never departed 
either ? He would not dispute with me ; he would only say 
that I must not waste time in thinking of such trifles, that I 
had more imagination than was good for me, and must sup- 
press instead of exciting it. Such advice as this only irritated 
my curiosity. I determined secretly to search through the 
oldest uninhabited part of the Abbey, and to try if I coSd not 
find out from forgotten family records what the portrait was, 
and when the prophecy had been first written or uttered. Did 
you ever pass a day alone in the long-deserted chambers of an 
ancient house ?" 

" Never ; such solitude as that is not at all to my taste." 
" Ah ! what a life it was when I began my search. I should 
like to live it over again! Such tempting suspense, such 
strange discoveries, such wild fancies, sucn enthralling terrors, 
all belonged to that life ! Only think of breaking open the 
door of a room which no living soul had entered before you for 
nearly a hundred years ! think of the first step forward into 
a region of airless, awful stillness, where the light falls faint 
and sickly through closed windows and rotting curtainis ! think 
of the ghostly creaking of the old floor that cries out on you 
for treading on it, step as softly as you will ! think of arms, 
helmets, weird tapestries of bygone days, that seem to be 
moving out on you from the walls as you first walk up to them 
in the dim light I think of prying into great cabinets and iron- 
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clasped chests, not knowing what horrors may appear when 
you tear them open ! of poring over their contents till twilight 
vtole on you, and darkness grew terrible in the lonely place ! 
of trying to leave it, and not being able to go, as if something 
held you ; of wind wailing at you outside ; of shadows dark- 
ening round you, and closing you up in obscurity within « 
Only think of these things, and you may imagine the fasci- 
nation of suspense and terror in such a life as mine was in 
those past days !" 

(I shrunk from imagining that life : it was bad enough to 
see its results, as I saw them before me now.) 

" Well, my search lasted months and months ; then it was 
suspended a little, then resumed. In whatever direction I 
pursued it, I always found something to lure me on. Terrible 
confessions of past crimes, shocking proofs of secret wickedness 
that had been hidden securely from all eyes but mine, came to 
light. Sometimes these discoveries were associated with par- 
ticular parts of the Abbey, which have had a horrible interest 
of their own for me ever since. Sometimes with certain old 
portraits in the picture-gallery, which I actually dreaded to 
look at, after what I had found out. There were periods 
when the results of this search of mine so horrified me, that 
I determined to give it up entirely ; but I never could perse- 
vere in my resolution, the temptation to go on seemed at cer- 
tain intervals to get too strong for me, and then I yielded to 
it again and again. At last I found the book that had be- 
longed to the monks, with the whole of the prophecy written 
in the blank leaf. This first success encouraged me to get 
back further yet in the family records. I had discovered 
nothing hitherto of the identity of the mysterious portrait, but 
the same intuitive conviction which had assured me of its 
extraordinary resemblance to my uncle Stephen, seemed also 
to assure me that he must be more closely connected with the 
prophecy, and must know more of it than anyone else. I had 
no means of holding any communication with him, no means 
of satisfying myself whether this strange idea of mine were 
right or wrong, until the day when my doubts were settled for 
ever, by the same terrible proof which is now present to me in 
this very room.'* 

He paused for a moment, and looked at me intently and 
suspiciously ; then asked if I believed all he had said to me so 
&r. My instant reply in the affirmative seemed to 8.«»tisfy hit 
doubts, and he went on : — 

^ On a fine evening in February, I was standing alono vo. 

It 
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one of the deserted rooms of the western turret at the Abber, 
looking at the sunset. Just before the sun went down, I felt 
a sensation stealing over me which it is impossible to cxplaiu. 
I saw nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing. This utter self- 
oblivion came suddenly ; it was not fainting, for 1 did not fall 
to the ground, did not move an inch from my place. If such 
a thing could be, I should say it was the temporary separation 
of Boul and body, without death : but all description of my 
situation at that time is impossible. Call my state what you 
will, trance or catalepsy, I know that I remained standing by 
the window utterly unconscious — dead, mind and body — 
until the sun had set. Then I came to my senses again ; and 
then, when I opened my eyes, there was the apparition of 
Stephen Monkton standing opposite to me, faintly luminous, 
just as it stands opposite me at this very moment by your 
side." 

" Was this before the news of the duel reached England ?" 
I asked. 

" T\do weeks be/ore the news of it reached us at Wincot. 
And even when we heard of the duel, we did not hear of the 
day on which it was fought. I only found that out when the 
document which you have read was published in the French 
newspaper. The date of that document, you will remember, 
is February 22nd, and it is stated that the duel was fought 
two days afterwards. I wrote down in my pocket-book, on 
the evening when I saw the phantom, the day of the month 
on which it first appeared to me. That day was the 24th of 
February." 

He paused again, as if expecting me to say something. After 
the words he had just spoken, what could I say ? what could I 
think? 

" Even in the first horror of first seeing the apparition," he 
went on, " the prophecy against our house came to my mind, 
and with it the conviction that I beheld before me, in that 
spectral presence, the warning of my own doom. As soon as 
I recovered a little, I determined, nevertheless, to test the 
reality of what I saw — to find out whether I was the dupe of 
my own diseased fancy, or not. I left the turret ; the phan- 
tom left it with me. I made an excuse to have the drawing- 
room at the Abbey brilliantly lighted up— the figure was stfll 
opposite me. I walked out into the park — it was there in the 
clear starlight. I went away from home, and travelled many 
miles to the sea-side ; still the tall dark man in his death-agony 
was with me. After this, I strove against the fatality no 
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more. I returned to the Abbey, and tried to resi^ myself to 
my misery. But this was not to be. I had a hope that waa 
dearer to me than my own life ; I had one treasure belonging 
to me that I shuddered at the prospect of losing, and when 
the phantom presence stood a warning obstacle between me 
and this one treasure, this dearest hope — then my misery grew 
heavier than I could bear. You must know what I am alluding 
to ; you must have heard often that I was engaged to be 
married ?" 

'* Yes, ofcen. I have some acquaintance myself with Miss 
Ebnslie." 

" You never can know all she has sacrificed for me — never 
can imagine what I have felt for years and years past" — his 
voice trembled, and the tears came into his eyes — " out I dare 
not trust myself to speak of that: the thought of the old 
happy days m the Abbey almost breaks my heart now. Let 
me get back to the other subject. I must tell you that I kept 
the frightful vision which pursued me, at all tmies, and in all 
places, a secret from every oody ; knowing the vile reports 
about my having inherited madness from my family, and 
fearing that an imfair advantage would be taken of any con- 
fession that I might make. Though the phantom always 
stood opposite to me, and therefore always appeared either 
before or by the side of any person to whom 1 spoke, I soon 
schooled myself to hide from others that I was looking at it, 
except on rare occasions — when I have perhaps betrayed my- 
self to you. But my self-possession availed me nothing with 
Ada, The dsLj of our mamage was approaching." 

He stoppedf and shuddered. I waited in silence till he had 
controlled rdmself. 

" Think," he went on, " think of what I must have suffered 
at looking always on that hideous vision, whenever I looked 
on my betrothed wife ! Think of my taking her hand, 
and seeming to take it through the figure of the apparition! 
Think of the calm angel-face and the tortured spectre-face 
being always together, whenever my eyes met hers ! Think of 
this, and you will not wonder that 1 betrayed my secret to her. 
She eagerly entreated to know the worst — nay more, she in- 
sisted on knowing it. At her bidding I told all ; and then 
left her free to break our engagement. The thought of death 
was in my heart as I spoke the parting words — ^death by my 
own act, if life still held out after our separation. She sus- 
pected that thought ; she knew it, and never left me till her 
good influence had destroyed it for ever. But for her^ 1 «li<eral^ 
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not have been alive now — but for her, I ebouid never nave 
attempted the project which has brought me here." 

" Do you mean that it was at Miss Elmslie's suggestion that 
you came to Naples ?" I asked in amazement. 

" I mean that what she said, suggested the design which has 
brought me to Naples," he answered. " While I believed that 
the pnantom had appeared to me as the fatal messenger of 
death, there was no comfort, there was misery rather in hear- 
ing her say that no power on earth should make her desert me, 
and that she would live for me, and for me only, through every 
trial. But it was far different when we afterwards reasoned 
together about the purpose which the apparition had come to 
fuMl — far different when she showed me that its mission might 
be for good, instead of for evil ; and that the warning it was 
sent to give, might be to my profit instead of to my loss. At 
those words, the new idea which gave the new hope of life came 
to me in an instant. I believed then, what I believe now, that 
I have a supernatural warrant for my errand here. In that 
faith I live ; without it I should die. She never ridiculed it, 
never scorned it as insanity. Mark what I say ! The spirit 
that appeared to me in the Abbey, that has never left me 
since, that stands there now by your side, warns me to escape 
from the fatality which hangs over our race, and commands 
me, if I would avoid it, to bury the unburied dead. Mortal 
loves and mortal interests must bow to that awful bidding. 
The spectre-presence will never leave me till I have sheltered 
the corpse tnat cries to the earth to cover it ! I dare not re- 
turn — I dare not marry till I have filled the place that is empty 
in Wincot vault.'* 

His eyes flashed and dilated ; his voice deepened ; a fanatic 
ecstasy shone in his expression as he uttered these words. 
Shocked and grieved as I was, I made no attempt to remon- 
strate or to reason with him. It would have been useless to 
have referred to any of the usual common-places about optical 
delusions, or diseased imaginations — worse than useless to have 
attempted to account by natural causes for any of the extra- 
ordinary coincidences and events of which he had spoken. 
Briefly as he had referred to Miss Elmslie, ho had said enough 
to show that the only hope of the poor girl who loved him best 
and had known him longest of any one, was in humouring his 
delusions to the last. How faithfully she still clung to the 
belief that she could restore him! How resolutely was she 
sacrificing herself to his morbid fancies, in the hope of a hagpy 
future that might never come! Little as I knew of 
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Elmslie, the mere thought of her situation, as I now reflected 
on it, made me feel sick at heart. 

" They call me * Mad Monkton !' " he exclaimed, suddenly 
breaking the silence between us during the last few minutes. 
" Here and in England everybody believes I am out of my 
senses, except Ada and you. She has been my salvation ; and 
you will be my salvation too. Something told me that, when 
I first met you walking in the Villa Eeale. I struggled against 
the strong desire that was in me to trust my secret to you ; 
but I could resist it no longer when I saw you to-night at the 
ball — the phantom seemed to draw me on to you, as you stood 
alone in the quiet room. Tell me more of that idea of yours 
about finding the place where the duel was fought. If I set 
out to-morrow to seek for it myself, where must I go to first ? 
—where ?" He stopped ; his strength was evidently becoming 
exhausted, and his mind was growing confused. " What am I 
to do ? 1 can't remember. You know everything — will you not 
help me ? My misery has made me unable to help myself!" 

He stopped, murmured something about failing if he went 
to the frontier alone, and spoke confusedly of delays that might 
be fatal ; then tried to utter the name of ** Ada ;" but in pro- 
nouncing the first letter his voice faltered, and turning abruptly 
from me he burst into tears. 

My pity for him got the better of my prudence at that 
moment, and without thinking of responsibilities, I promised 
at once to do for him whatever he asked. The wild triumph 
in his expression, as he started up and seized my hand, showed 
me that I had better have been more cautious ; but it was too 
late now to retract what I had said. The next best thing to do 
waste try if I could not induce him to compose himself a little, 
and then to go away and think coolly over the whole affair by 
myself. 

" Yes, yes," he rejoined, in answer to the few words I now 
spoke to try and calm him, " don't be afraid about me. After 
what you have said, I'll answer for my own coolness and com- 
posure under all emergencies. I have been so long used to 
the apparition that I hardly feel its presence at all except on 
rare occasions. Besides, I have here, in this little packet of 
letters, the medicine for every malady of the sick heart. They 
are Ada's letters ; I read them to calm me whenever my mis- 
fortune seems to get the better of my endurance. I wanted 
that half hour to read them in to-night, before you came, to 
make myself fit to see you ; and I shall go through them again 
after you are gone. So, once more don't be aiiTtyi^ \s\io\i\. xasi. 
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I know I shall Bucceed with your help ; and Ada shall thank 
you as you deserve to be thanked when we get back to Eng* 
land. If you hear the fools at Naples talk about ray being 
mad, dou't trouble yourself to contradict them : the scandal is 
80 contemptible that it must end by contradicting itself." 

I left him, promising to return early the next day 

When I got back to my hotel, I felt that any idea of sleep- 
ing, after all that I had seen and heard, was out of the ques- 
tion. So I lit my pipe, and sitting by the window — how it 
refreshed my mind just then to look at the calm moonlight ! — 
tried to think what it would be best to do. In the first place, 
any appeal to doctors or to Alfred's friends in England was 
out of the question. I could not persuade myself that his in- 
tellect was sufficiently disordered to justify me, under existing 
circumstances, in disclosing the secret which he had entrusted. 
to my keeping. In the second place, all attempts on my part 
to iniuce him to abandon the idea of searching out his uncle's 
remains would be utterly useless after what I had incautiously 
said to him. Haying settled these two conclusions, the only 
really great difficulty which remained to perplex me was whe- 
ther I was justified in aiding liim to execute his extraordinary 
purpose. 

Supposing that with my help he found Mr. Monkton's body, 
and took it back with him to England, was it right in me thus 
to lend myself to promoting the marriage which would most 
likely follow these events — a marriage which it might be the 
duty of every one to prevent at all hazards ? This set me 
thinking about the extent of his madness, or, to speak more 
mildly and more correctly, of his delusion. Sane he certainly 
was on ordinary subjects ; nay, in all the narrative parts of 
what he had said to me 0:1 this very evening he had spoken 
clearly and connectedly. As for the story of the apparition, 
other men, with intellects as clear as the intellects of their 
neighbours, had fancied themselves pursued by a phantom, and 
had even written about it in a high strain of philosophical spe- 
culation. It was plain that the real hallucinnt ion in the case 
now before me, lay in Monkton's conviction of the truth of the 
old prophecy, and in his idea that the fancied apparition was a 
supernatural warning to him to evade its denunciations. And 
it was equaUy clear that both delusions had been produced, in 
the first instance, by the lonely life he had led, acting on a 
naturaDy excitable temperament, which was rendered further 
liable to moral disease by an hereditary taint of insanity. 

Waa tbiB curable ? Miss Elmslie, who knew him far better 
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than I did, seemed by her conduct to think so. Ilud I any 
reason or right to determine off-hand that she was mistaken ? 
Supposing I refused to go to the frontier with him, he would 
then most certainly depart by himself, to commit all sorts of 
errors, and perhaps to meet with all sorts of accidents ; while 
I, an idle man, with my time entirely at my own disposal, was 
stopping at Naples, and leaving him to his fate after I had 
suggested the plan of his expedition, and had encouraged him 
to confide in me. In this way I kept turning the subject over 
and over again in my mind — being quite free, let mo add, from 
looking at it in any other than a practical point of view. I 
firmly believed, as a derider of all ghost stories, that Alfred waa 
deceiving himself in fancying that he had seen the apparition 
of his ujjcle, before the news of Mr. Monkton's death readied 
England ; and I was on this account therefore uninfluenced by 
the slightest infection of my unhappy friend's delusions, wlieu 
I at last fairly decided to accompany him in his extraordinary 
search. Possibly my harum-scarum fondness for excitement 
at that time, biassed me a little in forming my resolution ; but 
I must add, in common justice to myself, that I also acted 
from motives of real sympathy for Monkton, and from a sin- 
cere wish to allay, if 1 could, the anxiety of the poor girl who 
was still so faithfully waiting and hoping for him far away in 
England. 

Certain arrangements ])reliminary to our departure, which I 
found myself obliged to make after a second interview with 
Alfred, betrayed the object of our journey to most of our 
Neapolitan friends. The astonishment of everybody was of 
course unbounded, and the nearly universal suspicion that I 
must be as mad in my way as Monkton himself, showed itself 
pretty plainly in my presence. Some people actually tried to 
combat my resolution by telling me what a shameless profligate 
Stephen Monkton had been — as if I had a strong personal in- 
terest in hunting out his remains! Hidicule moved me as 
little as any arguments of this sort ; my mind was made up, 
and I was as obstinate then as I am now. 

In two days' time I had got everything ready, and had ordered 
the travelling carriage to the door some hours earlier than we 
had originally settled. We were jovially threatened with " a 
parting cheer" by all our English acquaintances, and I thought 
it desirable to avoid this on my friend's account ; for he had 
been more excited, as it was, by the preparations for the journey 
than I at all liked. Accordingly, soon after sunrise, without a 
•oul in the street to stare at us, we privately lef^ ^;\.^\ft%» 
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Nobody will wonder, I think, that I experienced some diffi- 
culty in realising my own position, and shrank instinctively 
from looking forward a single day into the future, when I 
now found myself starting, in company with " Mad. Monkton," 
to bunt for the body of a dead duellist all along the frontier 
line of the Roman states ! 



CHAPTEE V. 

I HAD settled it in my own mind that we had better make the 
town of Fondi, close on the frontier, our head-quarters, to 
begin with ; and I had arranged, with the assistance of the 
Embassy, that the leaden coffin should follow us so far, securely 
nailed up in its packing case. Besides our passports, wo were 
well furnished with letters of introduction to the local autho- 
lities at most of the important frontier towns, and to crown 
all, we had money enough at our command (thanks to Monk- 
ton's vast fortune) to make sure of the services of anyone whom 
we wanted to assist us, all along our line of search. These 
various resources ensured us every facility for action — pro- 
vided always that we succeeded in discovering the body of the 
dead duellist. But, in the very probable event of our failing 
to do this, our future prospects — more especially after the re- 
sponsibility I had undertaken — were of anything but an agree- 
aole nature to contemplate. I confess 1 felt uneasy, almost 
hopeless, as we posted, m the dazzling Italian sunshine, along 
the road to Fondi. 

We made an easy two days' journey of it ; for I had insisted, 
on Monktou's account, that we should travel slowly. 

On the first day the excessive agitation of my companion a 
little alarmed me ; he showed, in many ways, more symptoms 
of a disordered mind than I had yet observed in him. On the 
second day, however, he seemed to get accustomed to contem- 
plate calmly the new idea of the search on which we were bent, 
and, except on one point, ho was cheerful and composed 
enough. Whenever his dead uncle formed the subject of con- 
versation, he still persisted — on the strength of the old pro- 
phecy, and under the influence of the apparition which he saw, 
or thought he saw, always — in asserting that the corpse of 
Stephen Monkton, wherever it was, lay yet unburied. On 
ejery other topic he deferred to me w^ith the utmost readiness 
mnd docility, on this, he maintained his strange opinion with 
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an obstinacy which set reason and persuasion alike at de^ 
fiance. 

On the third day we rested at Fondi. The packing case, 
with the coffin in it, reached us, and was deposited in a' safe 
place under lock and key. We engaged some mules, and 
found a man to act as guide who knew the country thoroughly. 
It occurred to me that we had better begin by confiding the 
real object of our journey only to the most trustworthy people 
we could find among the better-educated classes. For this 
reason we followed, in one respect, the example of the duel- 
ling-party, by starting, early on the morning of the fourth 
day, with sketch-books and colour-boxes, as if we were only 
artists in search of the picturesque. 

After travelling some hours in a northerly direction within 
the Eoman frontier, we halted to rest ourselves and our mules 
at a wild little village, far out of the track of tourists in general. 

The only person of the smallest importance in the place waa 
the priest, and to him I addressed my first inquiries, leaving 
Monkton to await my return with the guide. I spoke Italian 
quite fluently and correctly enough for my purpose, and was 
extremely polite and cautious in introducing my business ; but, 
in spite of all the pains I took, I only succeeded in frightening 
and bewildering the poor priest more and more with every fresh 
word I said to him. The idea of a duelling-party and a dead man 
seemed to scare him out of his senses. He bowed, fidgetted, 
cast his eyes up to heaven, and piteously shrugging his shoul- 
ders, told me, with rapid Italian circumlocution, that he had 
not the faintest idea of what I was talking about. This was 
my first failure. I confess I was weak enough to feel a little 
dispirited wlien I joined Monkton and the guide. 

After the heat of the day was over, we resumed our journey. 

About three miles from the village, the road, or rather cart- 
track, branched oft* in two directions. The path to the right, 
our guide informed us, led up among the mountains to a con- 
vent about six miles oft*. If we penetrated beyond the con- 
vent, we should soon roach the Neapolitan frontier. The path 
to the left led far inwards on tbo Eoman territor}% and would 
conduct us to a small town whc"^ we could sleep for the nij^^ht. 
Now the Eoman territory presented the first and fittest field 
for our search, and the convent was always within reach, sup- 
posing we returned to Fondi unsuccessful. Besides, the path 
to the left led over the widest part of the country we were 
starting to explore; and I was always for vanquishing the 
greatest difficulty first — so we decided manlLuW'^ o\i \.>3a\^wv^ na 
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the left. The expedition in which this resolution involved us 
lasted a whole week, and produced no results. We discovered 
absolutely nothing, and returned to our head-quarters at Fondi 
80 completely baffled that we did not know whither to turn our 
steps next. 

I was made much more uneasy by the effect of our failure on 
Monkton than by the failure itself. Ilis resolution appeared 
to break down altoo^ether as soon as we began to ri'traec our 
steps. He became first fretful and capricious, then biieut and 
desponding. Finally, he sank into a lethargy of body and mind 
that seriously alarmed me. On the morning after our return 
to Fondi, he showed a strange tendency to sleep incessantly, 
which made me suspect the existenco of some physical malady 
in his brain. The whole day he hardly exchanged a word with 
me, and seemed to be never fairly awake. Early the next 
morning 1 went into his room, and. found him as silent and 
lethargic as ever. His servant, who was with us, inA)rmed me 
that Alfred had once or twice before exhibited such physical 
symptoms of mental exhaustion as we were now observing, 
during his fathers lifetime at Wincot Abbey. This piece of 
information made me feel easier, and left my mind free to 
return to the consideration of the errand which had brought us 
to Fondi. 

I resolved to occupy the time until my companion got better 
in prosecuting^ our search by myself That path to the right 
hand whicli led to the convent, had not yet been explored. If 
I set off to trace it, I need not be away from Monkton more 
than one niglit ; and 1 should at least be able on my return to 
give him the satisfaction of knowirjg that one more uncertainty 
regarding the place of the duel had been cleared up. These 
considerations decided me. I left a message for my friend, in 
base he iwkcd where I had gone, and set out once more for the 
village at which we had halted when starting on our first expe- 
dition. 

Intending to walk to the convent, I parted company with 
the guide and the mules where the track branched off, leaving 
them to go back to the village and await my return. 

For the first four miles the path gently ascended through an 
open country, then became abruptly much steeper, and led me 
deeper and deeper among thickets and endless woods. By the 
time my watch informed me that I must have nearly walked 
my appointed distance, the view was bounded on all sides, and 
tlie sky was shut out overhead, by an impervious screen of 
leaves and branches. I still followed my only guide, the steep 
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path; and in ten minutes, emerging suddenly on a plot of 
tolerably clear and level ground, I saw the convent before me. 

It was a dark, low, sinister-looking place. Not a sign of life 
or movement was visible anywhere about it. Green stains 
streaked the once white fa9ade of the chapel in all directions. 
Moss clustered thick in every crevice of the heavy scowling 
wall that surrounded the convent. Long lank weeds grew out 
of the fissures of roof and parapet, and drooping far downward, 
waved wearily in and out of the barred dormitory windows. 
The very cross opposite the entrance-gate, with a shocking 
life-sized figure in wood nailed to it, was so beset at the base 
with crawling creatures, and looked so slimy, green, and rotten 
all the way up, that I absolutely shrank from it. 

A bell-rope with a broken handle hung by the gate. I ap- 
proached it — hesitated, I hardly knew whv — looked up at the 
convent again, and then walked round to the back of tho build- 
ing, partly to gain time to consider what I had better do next ; 
ptttly from an unaccountable curiosity that urged me, strangely 
to myself, to sec all I could of the outside of the place before I 
attempted to gain admission at the gate. 

At the back of the convent I found an outhouse, built on to 
the wall — a clumsy, decayed building, with the greater part of 
the roof fallen in, and with a jagged hole in one of its sides, 
where in all probability a window had once been. Behind the 
outhouse the trees grew thicker than ever. As I looked to- 
wards them, I could not determine whether the ground beyond 
me rose or fell — whether it was grassy, or earthy, or rocky. I 
could see nothing but the aU-pervading leaves, brambles, ferns, 
and long grass. 

Not a sound broke the oppressive stillness. No bird's note 
rose from the leafy wilderness around me ; no voices spoke in 
the convent garden behind the scowling wall ; no clock struck 
in the chapel-tower ; no dog barked in the ruined outhouse. 
The dead silence deepened the solitude of the place inexpres- 
•ibly. I began to feel it weighing on my spirits — the more 
because woods were never favourite places with me to walk in. 
The sort of pastoral happiness which poets often represent, 
when they sing of life in the woods, never, to my mind, has 
half the cnarm of life on the mountain or in the plain. When 
I am in a wood, I miss the boundless lovelineas of the sky, and 
the delicious softness that distance gives to the earthly view 
beneath. I feel oppressively the change which tho free air 
mifi*er8 when it gets imprisoned among leaves ; and 1 am always 
awed, rather than pleased, by that mysteriouzi aUll lv^\.^\iM:^ 
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Bhines with such a Btnmge dim lustre in deep places among 
trees. It may convict me of want of taste and absence of due 
feeling for the marvellous beauties of vegetation, but I must 
frankly own that I never penetrate far into a wood without 
finding that the getting out of it again is the pleasantest part 
of my walk — the getting out on to the barest down, the wildest 
bill-side, the bleakest mountain-top — the getting out anywhere 
so that I can see the sky over me and the view before me as 
far as my eye can reach. 

After such a confession as I have now made, it will appear 
surprising to no one that I should have felt the strongest 
possible inclination, while I stood by the ruined outhouse, to 
retrace my steps at once, and make the best of my way out of 
the wood. I had indeed actuaUv turned to depart, when the 
remembrance of the errand which had brought me to the con- 
vent suddenly stayed my feet. It seemed doubtful whether I 
should be admitted into the building if I rang the bell ; and 
more than doubtful, if I were let in, whether the inhabitants 
would be able to afford me any clue to the information of which 
I was in search. However, it was my duty to Monkton to 
leave no means of helping him in his desperate object untried ; 
so I resolved to go round to the front of the convent again, 
and ring the gate-bell at all hazards. 

By the merest chance I looked up as I passed the side of the 
outhouse where the jagged hole was, and noticed that it was 
pierced rather high in the wall. 

As I stopped to observe this, the closeness of the atmosphere 
in the wood seemed to be affecting me more unpleasantly than 
ever. 

I waited a minute and untied my cravat. 

Closeness ? — Surely it was something more than that. The 
air was even more distasteful to mv nostrils than to my lungs. 
There was some faint, indescribable smell loading it — some 
smell of which I had never had any previous experience — some 
smell which I thought (now that my attention was directed to 
it) grew more and more certainly traceable to its source the 
nearer I advanced to the outhouse. 

By the time I had tried the experiment two or three times, 
and had made myself sure of this fact, my curiosity became 
excited. There wore plenty of fragments of stone and brick 
lying about me. I gathered some of them together, and piled 
them up below the hole, then mounted to the top, and, feeling 
rather ashamed of what I was doing, peeped into the outhouse 

The Bight oi horror that met my eyes the instant I looked 
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through the hole, is as present to my memory now as if I had 
beheld it yesterday. I can hardly write of it at this distance 
of time without a thrill of the old terror running through me 
again to the heart. 

The first impression conveyed to me, as I looked in, was of a 
long recumbent object, tinged with a lightish blue colour all 
over, extended on trestles, and bearing a certain hideous, half- 
formed resemblance to the human face and figure. I looked 
again, and felt certain of it. There were the prominences of 
the forehead, nose, and chin, dimly shown as under a veil — 
there, the round outline of the chest, and the hollow below it 
— there, the points of the knees, and the stifi*, ghastly, upturned 
feet. I looked again, yet more attentively. My eyes got 
accustomed to the dim light streaming in through the broken 
roof; and I satisfied myself, judging by the great length of the 
body from head to foot, that I was looking at the corpse of a 
man — a corpse that had apparently once had a sheet spread 
over it — and that had lain rotting on the trestles under the 
open sky long enough for the linen to take the livid, light-blue 
tinge of mildew and decay which now covered it. 

How long I remained with my eyes fixed on that dread sight 
of death, on that tombless, terrible wreck of humanity, poison- 
ing the still air, and seeming even to stain the faint descending 
light that disclosed it, I know not. I remember a dull, distant 
sound among the trees, as if the breeze were rising — the slow 
creeping on of the sound to near the place where 1 stood — the 
noiseless, whirlmg fall of a dead leaf on the corpse below me, 
through the gap in the outhouse roof— and the efiect of awaken- 
ing my energies, of relaxing the heavy strain on my mind, 
which even the slight change wrought in the scene I beheld by 
the falling leaf, produced in me immediately. I descended to 
the ground, and, sitting down on the heap of stones, wiped 
away the thick perspiration which covered my face, and which 
I now became aware of for the first time. It was something 
more than the hideous spectacle unexpectedly offered to my 
eves which had shaken my nerves, as I felt that they were 
shaken now. Monkton's prediction that, if we succeeded in 
discovering his uncle's body, we should find it unburied, re- 
curred to me the instant I saw the trestles and their ghastly 
burden. I felt assured on the instant that I had found the 
dead man — the old prophecy recurred to my memory — a strange 
yearning sorrow, a vague foreboding of ill, an inexplicable ter- 
ror, as 1 thought of the poor lad who was awaiting my return 
in the distant town, struck through me with a chill of an^o:- 
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Btitious dread, robbed me of my judgment and resolution, and 
left me, when I had at hiat recovered myself, weak and dizzy, 
as if I had just suffered under some pang of overpowering phy- 
sical pain. 

I hastened round to the convent gate, and rang impatiently 
at the bell — ^waited a little while, and rang again — ^then heard 
footsteps. 

In the middle of the gate, just opposite my face, there was a 
■mall sliding panel, not more than a few inches long ; this was 
presently pushed aside from within. I saw, through a bit of 
iron grating, two dull, light grey eyes staring vacantly at me, 
and heard a feeble, husky voice saying : — 

" What may you please to want ?" 

" I am a traveller — " I began. 

" We live in a miserable place. We have nothing to show 
travellers here." 

'' I don't come to see anything. I have an important question 
to ask, which I believe some one in this convent will bo able to 
answer. K you are not willing to let mo in, at least come out 
and speak to mo here." 

" Are you alone ?" 

" Quite alone." 

" Are there no women with you ?" 

"None." 

The gate was slowly unbarred ; and an old Capuchin, very 
infirm, very suspicious, and very dirty, stood before me. I was 
far too excited and impatient to waste any time in prefatory 
phrases ; so telling the monk at once how 1 had looked through 
the hole in the outhouse, and what I had seen inside, I asked 
him in plain terms who the m i had been whose corpse I had 
beheld, and why the body was left unburied ? 

The old Capuchin listened to me with watery eyes that 
twinkled suspiciously. He had a battered tin snuff-box in his 
hand ; and his finger and thumb slowlj chased a few scattered 
grains of snuff round and round the inside of the box all the 
time I was speaking. When I had done, he shook his head, 
and said, " that was certainly an ugly sight in their outhouse ; 
one of the ugliest sights, he felt sure, that ever I had seen in 
all my life!" 

" I don't want to talk of the sight," I rejoined impatiently ; 
" I want to know who the man was, how he died, and why he 
is not decently buried. Can yo tell me ?" 

The monk's finger and thumb having captured three or four 
grama of anuff at last, he slowly drew them into his nostrils, 
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holdinff the hoj. open under his nose the while, to prevent the 
poesibuitj of wasting even one grain, sniffed once or twice, 
luxuriously — closed tbe box — then looked at me again, with his 
eyes watering and twinkling more suspiciously than before. 

" Yes, said the monk, " that's an ugly sight in our outhouse — 
a very ugly sight, certainly !'* 

I never had more difficulty in keeping my temper in my life, 
than at that moment. I succeeded, however, in repressing a 
very disrespectful expression on the subject of monks in general, 
which was on the tip of my tongue, and made another attempt 
to conquer the old man's exasperating reserve. Fortunately 
for my chances of succeeding with him, I was a snuff-taker 
myseli ; and I had a box full of excellent English snuff in my 
pocket, which I now produced as a bribe. It was my last 
resource. 

" I thought your box seemed empty just now," said I ; " will 
you try a pinch out of mine ?" 

The offer was accepted with an almost youthful alacrity of 
gesture. The Capuchin took the largest pinch I ever saw held 
between any man's finger and thumb, inhaled it slowly, without 
spilling a single grain — half closed his eyes — and, wagging his 
head gently, patted me paternally on the back. 

" Oh ! my son !" said the monk, " what delectable snuff ! Oh, 
my son and amiable traveller, give the spiritual father who 
loves you, yet another tiny, tiny pinch !" 

" Let me fill your box for you. I shall have plenty left for 
myself." 

The battered tin snuff-box was given to me before I had 
done speaking — the paternal hand patted my back more ap- 
provingly than ever — tlie feeble, husky voice grew glib and 
eloquent in my praise. I had evidently found out Uie weak 
side of the old Capuchin ; and, on returning him his box, I 
took instant advantage of the discovery. 

" Excuse my troubling you on the subject again," I said, 
" but I have particular reasons for wanting to hear all that 
you can tell me in explanation of that horrible sight in the 
outhouse." 

" Come in," answered the monk. 

He drew me inside the gate, closed it, and then leading the 
way across a grass-grown courtyard, looking out on a weedy 
kitchen garden, showed me into a long room with a low ceiling, 
a dirty dresser, a few rudely-carved stall seats, and one or two 
grim mildewed pictures for ornaments. This was the sacriBty. 

" There's nobody here, and it's nice and cool," Baid the old 
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Capuchin. It was bo damp that I actually shivered. " "Would 
you like to see the church ?" said the monk ; " a jewel of a 
church, if we could only keep it in repair ; but we can't. Ah ! 
malediction and misery, we are too poor to keep our church in 
repair !" 

Here he shook his head, and began fumbling with a large 
bunch of keys. 

" Never mind the church now !" said I. " Can you, or can 
you not, tell me what I want to know ?" 

" Everything, from beginning to end — absolutely everything ! 
Why, I answered the gate bell — I always answer the gate bell 
here," said the Capuchin." 

" What, in heaven's name, has the gate bell to do with the 
unburied corpse in your outhouse ?" 

" Listen, son of mine, and you shall know. Some time ago^ — 
some months — ah, me, I'm old ; I've lost my memory ; I don't 
know how many months — ah ! miserable me, what a very old, 
old monk I am !" Here he comforted himself with another 
pinch of my snuff. 

" Never mind the exact time," said I. " I don't care about 
that." 

*' Good," said the Capuchin. " Now I can go on. Well, 
let us say, it is some months ago — we in this convent are all at 
breakfast— wretched, wretched breakfasts, son of mine, in this 
convent ! — we are at breakfast, and we hear bang I bang ! twice 
over. * Guns,' says I. * What are they shooting for ?' says 
brother Jeremy. 'Game,' says brother Vincent. *Aha! 
game,' says brother Jeremy. * If I hear more, I shall send out 
and discover what it means,' says the father superior. We 
hear no more, and we go on with our wretched breakfasts." 

" Where did the report of fire-arms come from ?" I inquired. 

" From down below, beyond the big trees at the back of the 
convent, where there's some clear ground — nice ground, if it 
wasn't for the pools and puddles. But, ah, misery ! how damp 
we are in these parts ! how very, very damp !" 

" Well, what happened after the report of fire-arms ?" 

" You shall hear. We are still at oreakfast, all silent — for 
what have we to talk about here ? What have we but oup 
devotions, our kitchen garden, and our wretched, wretched bits 
of breakfasts and dinners ? I say we are all silent, when there 
comes suddenly such a ring at the bell as never was heard 
before — a very devil of a ring — a ring that caught us all with 
our bite — our wretched, wretched bits ! — in our mouths, and 
stopped UB before we could swallow them. * Go, brother of 
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mme !' says the father superior to me — * go, ifc is your duty — 
:o to the gate.' I am brave — a very liou of a Capuchin. I 
lip out on tip-toe — I wait — I listen — I pull back our little 
shutter in the gate — I wait, I listen again — I peep through the 
hole — nothing, absolutely nothing, that I can see. I am 
brave— I am not to be daunted. What do I do next ? I open 
the gate. Ah ! Sacred Mother of Heaven, what do I behold 
lying all along our threshold ? A man— dead ! — a big man ; 
bigger than you, bigger than me, bigger than anybody in this 
convent — buttoned up tight in a mie coat, with black eyes, 
staring, staring up at the sky ; and blood soaking through and 
through the front of hia shirt. "What do I do ? I scream 
once — I scream twice — and run back to the father superior !" 

All the particulars of the fatal duel which I had gleaned 
from the French newspaper in Monkton's room at Naples, re- 
curred vividly to my memory. The suspicion that I had felt 
when I looked into the outhouse, became a certainty as I 
listened to the old monk's last words. 

" So far I understand,'* said I. " The corpse I have just 
seen in the outhouse, is the corpse of the man whom you found 
dead outside your gate. Now tell me why you Ijave not given 
the remains decent burial ?" 

" Wait — wait — wait," answered the Capuchin. " The father 
superior hears me scream, and comes out ; we all run to- 
gether to the gate ; we lift up the big man, and look at him 
close. Dead ! dead as this" (smacking the dresser with his 
hand). ** We look again, and see a bit of paper pinned to the 
collar of his coat. Aha ! son of mine, you start at that. 1 
thought I should make you start at last." 

I had started indeed. That paper was doubtless the leaf 
mentioned in the second's unfinished narrative as having been 
torn out of his pocket-book, and inscribed with the statement 
of how the dead man had lost his life. If proof positive were 
wanted to identify the dead body, here was such proof found. 

" What do you think was written on the bit of paper ?" con- 
tinued the Capuchin. " We read, and shudder. Tliis dead 
man has beenMlled in a duel — he, the desperate, tlie miserable, 
has died in the commission of mortal sin ; and tlie men who 
saw the killing of him, ask us Capuchins, holy men, servants of 
Heaven, children of our lord the pope — they ask us to give 
him burial ! Oh ! but we are outraged when we read that ; 
we groan, we wring our hands, we turn away, we tear our 
beards, we — " 

** Wait one moment,'* said I, seeing that the old man woa 
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heating himself with his narratiTe, and was likely, unless I 
stopp^ him, to talk more and more fluently to less and leaa 
purpose — "wait a moment. Have you preserved the paper 
that was pinned to the dead man's coat ; and can I look at it ?'* 

The Capuchin seemed on the point of giving me an answer, 
when he suddenly checked himself. I saw his eyes wander 
away from my face, and at the same moment heard a door softlj 
opened and closed again behind me. 

Looking round immediately, I observed another monk in the 
sacristy — a tall, lean, black- Dearded man, in whose presence my 
old friend with the snuff-box suddenly became quite decorous 
and devotional to look at. I suspected I was in the presence 
of the father superior; and 1 found that I was right the 
moment he addressed me. 

" I am the father superior of this convent,'* he said in quiet, 
clear tones, and looking me straight in the face while he spoke, 
with coldly attentive eyes. " I nave heard the latter part of 
your conversation, and I wish to know why you are so par- 
ticularly anxious to see the piece of paper that was pinned to 
the dead man's coat P" 

The coolness with which he avowed that he had been listen- 
ing, and the quietly imperative manner in which he put his con- 
cluding questions, perplexed and startled me. I hardly knew 
at first what tone I ought to take in answering him. He 
observed my hesitation, and attributing it to the wrong cause, 
signed to the old Capuchin to retire. Humbly stroking his 
long grey beard, and furtively consoling himself with a private 
pinch of the " delectable snuff," my venerable friend shuffled 
out of the room, making a profound obeisance at the door juafe 
before he disappeared. 

" Now," said the father superior, as coldly as ever ; " I am 
waiting, sir, for your reply." 

" You shall have it in the fewest possible words," said I, 
answering him in his own tone. " I nnd, to my disgust and 
horror, there is an unburied corpse in an outhouse attached to 
this convent. I believe that corpse to be the body of an English 
gentleman of rank and fortune, who was killed in a duel. I 
have come into this neighbourhood, with the nephew and 
only relation of the slain man, for the express purpose of 
recovering liis remains ; and I wish to see the paper found on 
the body, because I believe that paper will identify it to the 
satisfaction of the relative to whom I have referred. Do you 
find my reply sufficiently straightforward ? And do you 
mean to give me permission to look at the paper?"' 
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^ I am saidBfied with your reply, and see no reason for re- 
Auing you a sight of the paper," said the father superior ; 
'* hut I have something to say first. In speaking of the im- 
pression produced on you hy beholding the corpse, you used 
the words * disgust' and ' horror.' This licence of expression 
in relation to what you have seen in the precincts of a convent, 
proves to me that you are out of the pale of the Holy Catholic 
Church. You have no right, therefore^ to expect any explana- 
tion ; but I will give you one, nevertheless, as a favour. The 
slain man died, unabsolved, in the commission of mortal sin. 
We infer so much from the paper which we found on his body; 
and we know, by the evidence of our own eyes and ears, that 
he was killed on the territories of the church, and in the act 
of committing direct violation of those special laws against the 
crime of duelling, the strict enforcement of which the holjr 
father himself has urged on the faithful throughout his domi- 
nions, by letters signed with his own hand. Inside this con- 
vent the ground is consecrated ; and we Catholics are not 
accustomed to buiy the outlaws of our religion, the enemies 
of our Holy Father, and the violators of our most sacred 
laws, in consecrated ground. Outside this convent, we have 
no rights and no power; and, if we had both, we should 
remember that we are monks, not gravediggers, and that the 
only burial with which toe can have any concern, is burial with 
prayers of the church. That is all the explanation I think it 
necessary to give. Wait for me here, and you shall see the 
paper." With those words the father superior left the room 
as quietly as he had entered it. 

I had hardly time to think over this bitter and ungracious 
explanation, and to feel a little piqued by the language and 
manner of the person who had given it to me, before the &ther 
superior returned with the paper in his hand. He placed it 
before me on the dresser ; and I read hurriedly traced in pencil, 
the following lines : — 

** This paper is attached to the body of the late Mr. Stephen 
Monkton, an Englishman of distinction. He has been shot in 
a duel, conducted with perfect gallantry and honour on both 
sides. His body is placed at the door of this convent, to re- 
ceive burial at the nands of its inmates, the survivors of the 
encounter being obliged to separate and secure their safety by 
immediate flight. I, the second of the slain man, and the 
writer of this explanation, certify, on my word of honour aa a 

l2 
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gentleman, that the shot which killed my principal on the in* 
stant, wa8 fired fairly, in the strictest accordance with the roles 
laid down heforehand for the conduct of the duel. 

(Signed) " T:' 

*' F." I recognised easily enough as the initial letter of 
Monsieur Foulon's name, the second of Mr. Monkton, who had 
died of consumption at Paris. 

The discovery and the identification were now complete. 
Nothing remained but to break the news to Alfred, and to get 
permission to remove the remains in the outhouse. I began 
almost to doubt the evidence of my own senses, when I re- 
flected that the apparently impracticable object with which we 
had left Naples was already, by the merest chance, virtually 
accomplished. 

" The evidence of the paper is decisive," I said, handing it 
back. *' There can be no doubt that the remains in the out- 
house arc the remains of which we have been in search. May 
I inauire if any obstacles will be thrown in our way, should 
the late Mr. Monkton*s nephew wish to remove his uncle's 
body to the family burial-place in England ?" 

" "Where is this nephew ?*' asked the father superior. 

" He is now waiting my return at the town of Poudi." 

" Is he in a position to prove his relationship ?" 

" Certainly ; he has papers with him which will place it be- 
yond a doubt." 

" Let him satisfy the civil authorities of his claim, and he 
need expect no obstacle to his wishes from anyone here." 

I was in no humour for talking a moment longer with my 
sour-tempered companion than I could help. The day was 
wearing on fast ; and, whether night overtook me or not, I was 
resolved never to stop on my return till 1 got back to FondL 
Accordingly, after telling tne father superior that he might 
expect to hear from me again immediately, I made my bow, and 
hastened out of the sacristy. 

At the convent gate stood my old friend with the tin snuff- 
box, waiting to let me out. 

" Bless you, my son," said the venerable recluse, giving me 
a farewell pat on the shoulder ; ** come back soon to your 
spiritual father who loves you ; and amiably favour him witli 
another tiny, tiny pinch of the delectable snufi'." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I BSTTJENED at the top of my speed to the Tillage where I had 
left the mules, had the animals saddled immediately, and suc- 
ceeded in getting back to Fondi a little before sunset. 

While ascending the stairs of our hotel, I suffered under the 
most painful uncertainty as to how I should best communicate 
the news of my discovery to Alfred. If I could not succeed 
in preparing him properly for my tidings, the results — with 
such an organization as his— might be fa^. On opening the 
door of his room, I felt by no means sure of myself; and when 
I confronted him, his manner of receiving me took me so much 
hj surprise that, for a moment or two, I lost my self-poises- 
Bion altogether. 

Every trace of the lethargy in which he was sunk when I 
had last seen him, had disappeared. His eyes were bright, his 
cheeks deeply flushed. As I entered, he started up, and 
refused my offered hand. 

** You have not treated me like a friend," he said passion- 
ately ; " you had no right to continue the search unless I 
searched with you — you had no right to leave me here alone. 
I was wrong to trust you : you are no better than all the rest 
of them." 

I had by this time recovered a little from my first astonish- 
ment, and was able to reply before he could say anything more. 
It was quite useless, in nis present state, to reason with hun, 
or to defend myself. I determined to risk everything, and 
break my news to him at once. 

" You will treat me more justly, Monkton, when you know 
that I have been doing you good service during my absence,** 
I said. " Unless I am greatly mistaken, the object for which 
we have left Naples may be nearer attainment by both of us 
than—" 

The flush left his cheeks almost in an instant. Some expres- 
sion in my face, or some tone in my voice, of which 1 was not 
conscious, had revealed to his nervously-quickened perception 
more than I had intended that he should know at first. His 
eyes fixed themselves intently on mine ; his hand grasped my 
arm ; and he said to me in an eager whisper : — 

" Tell me the truth at once. Have you found him?" 

It was too late to hesitate. I answered in the ^ffiraaScn^ 

« Buried op unburied?" 
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His voice rose abruptly as he put the question, and his on- 
oocapied hand fastened on my other arm. 

« Unburied." 

I had hardly uttered the word before the blood flew back 
into his cheeks; his eyes flashed again as they looked into 
mine, and he burst into a fit of triumphant laughter, which 
shocked and startled me inexpressibly. 

" What did I tell you ? What do vou say to the old pro- 
phecy now ?" he cried, dropping his hold on my arms, and 
pacing backwards and forwards in the room. "Own you were 
wrong. Own it, as all Naples shall own it, when once I have 
got him safe in his coffin !" 

His laughter grew more and more violent. I tried to qniet 
him in vain. His servant and the landlord of the inn entered 
the room ; but they only added fuel to the fire, and I made 
them go out again. As I shut the door on them, I observed 
lying on a table near at hand, the packet of letters from Miss 
Iplmslie, which my unhappy friend preserved with such care, 
ana read and re-read with such unfailing devotion. Looking 
towards me just when I passed by the table, the letters caught 
his eye. The new hope for the future, in connexion with the 
writer of them, which my news was already awakening in his 
heart, seemed to overwhelm him in an instant at sight of the 
treasured memorials that reminded him of his betrothed wife. 
His laughter ceased, his face changed, he ran to the table, 
caught the letters up in his hand, looked from them to me for 
one moment with an altered expression which went to my 
heart, then sank down on his knees at the table, laid his face 
on the letters, and burst into tears. I let the new emotion 
ha<« its way uninterruptedly, and quitted the room, without 
saying a word. When I returned, after a lapse of some little 
time, I found him sitting quietly in his chair, reading one of 
the letters from the packet which rested on his knee. 

His look was kindness itself; his gesture almost womanly in 
its gentleness as he rose to meet me, and anxiously held out 
his nand. 

He was quite calm enough now to hear in detail all that I 
had to tell him. I suppressed nothing but the particulars of 
the state in which I had found the corpse. I assumed no right 
of direction as to the share he was to take in our future pro- 
ceedings, with the exception of insisting beforehand that he 
should leave the absolute superintendence of the removal of 
the body to me, and that he should be satisfied with a sight of 
M. Fouion'a paper, after receiving my assurance that the re. 
mmina placed m the coffin were reaWy audi troX^ \i)aft T«vsNams of 
hich we had been in searcK 
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" Tour nerves are not so strong as mine," I said, by way of 
apology for piy apparent dictation ; " and for that reason I 
must beg leave to assume the leadership in all that we have 
now to do, until I see the leaden coffin soldered down and safe 
in your possession. After that, I shall resign all my functions 
to you." 

** I want words to thank you for your kindness," he answered. 
" No brother could have borne with me more affectionately, or 
helped me more patiently, than you." 

He stopped, and grew thoughtful, then occupied himself in 
tying up slowly and carefully the packet of Miss Elmslie'e let- 
ters, and then looked suddenly towards the vacant wall behind 
me, with that strange expression the meaning of which I knew 
so well. Since we had left Naples, I had purposely avoided 
exciting him by talking on the useless and shocHng subject of 
the apparition by which he believed himself to be perpetually 
followed. Just now, however, he seemed so calm and collected 
— so little likely to be violently agitated by any allusion to the 
dangerous topic — that I ventured to speak out boldly. 

** Does the phantom still appear to you," I asked, *' as it ap- 
peared at Naples ?" 

He looked at me, and smiled. 

" Did I not tell you that it followed me everywhere ?" His 
eyes wandered back again to the vacant space, and he went on 
speaking in that direction, as if he had been continuing the 
conversation with some third person in the room. " "We shall 
part," he said slowly and softly, " when the empty place is filled 
in Wincot vault. Then I shall stand with Ada before the 
altar in the Abbey chapel ; and v/hen my eyes meet hers, they 
will see the tortured face no more." 

Saying this, he leaned his head on his hand, sighed, and 
began repeating softly to himself the lines of the old pro* 
pbecy:— 

** "When in Wincot Yault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton's race ; 
Wlien that one forlorn shall lie 
GraYeless under open sky, 
Beggared of six feet of earth. 
Though lord of acres from his birth-* 
That shall be a certain sien 
Of the end of Monkton's line. 
Dwindling erer faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master; 
From mortal ken, from light of day, 
Monkton's race shall pass awa^." 
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Fancying tbat he pronounced the last lines a little in- 
coherently, I tried to make him change the subject. He took 
no notice of what I said, and went on talking to himself. 

*' Moukton's race shall pass away !" he repeated ; " but not 
with me. The fatality hangs over my head no longer. I shall 
bury the unburied dead ; I shall fill the vacant place in Wincot 
vault. And then — then the new life, the life with Ada!" — 
That name seemed to recall him to himself. He drew his travel- 
ling desk towards him, placed the packet of letters in it, and 
then took out a sheet of paper. " I am going to write to Ada," 
he said, turning to me, " and tell her the good news. Her 
happiness, when she knows it, will be even greater than mine." 

Worn out by the events of the day, 1 left him writing, and 
went to bed. I was, however, either too anxious or too tired 
to sleep. In this waking condition, my mind naturally oc- 
cupied itself with the discovery at the convent, and with the 
events to which that discovery would in all probability lead. 
As I thought on the future, a depression for wnich I could not 
account weighed on my spirits. There was not the slightest 
reason for the vaguely melancholy forebodings that oppressed 
me. The remains, to the finding of which my unhappy friend 
attached so much importance, had been traced ; tney would 
certainly be placed at his disposal in a few days ; he might 
take them to England by the first merchant vessel that saued 
from Naples ; and, the gratification of his strange caprice thus 
accomplished, there was at least some reason to hope that his 
mind might recover its tone, and that the new life he would 
lead at Wincot might result in making him a happy man. 
Such considerations as these -were, in themselves, certainly not 
calculated to exert any melancholy influence over me; and 
yet, all through the night, the same inconceivable, unaccount- 
able depression weighed heavily on my spirits — heavily through 
the hours of darkness — heavily, even when I walked out to 
breathe the first freshness of the early morninc air. 

"With the day came the all-engrossing busmess of opening 
negotiations with the authorities. 

Only those who have had to deal with Italian officials can 
imagine how our patience was tried by every one with whom 
we came in contact. "We were bandied about from one au- 
thority to the other, were stared at, cross-questioned, mystified 
—not in the least because the case presented any special dif- 
ficulties or intricacies, but because it was absolutely necessarr 
tliat every civil dignitary to whom we applied, should assert his 
own importance by leadmg us to our object in the most round- 
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about manner possible. After our first da^'s experience of 
official life in Italy, I left the absurd formalities, wmch we had 
no choice but to perform, to be accomplished bj Alfred alone, 
and applied myself to considering the really serious question 
of how the remains in the convent outhouse were to be safely 
removed. 

The best plan that suggested itself to me was to write to a 
friend at Eome, where I knew that it was a custom to embalm 
the bodies of high dignitaries of the church, and where, I con- 
sequently inferred, such chemical assistance as was needed in 
our emergency might be obtained. I simply stated in my let- 
ter that the removal of the body was imperative, then described 
the condition in which I had found it, and engaged that no 
expense on our part should be spared if the right person or 
persons could be found to help us. Here again more difficul- 
ties interposed themselves, and more useless formalities were 
to be gone through ; but, in the end, patience, perseverance, 
and money triumphed, and two men came expressly from Eome 
to undertake the duties we required of them. 

It is unnecessary that I should shock the reader by entering 
into any detail in this part of my narrative. When I have said 
that the progress of decay was so far suspended by chemical 
means as to allow of the remains being placed in the coffin, and 
to ensure their being transj)orted to England with perfect safety 
and convenience, I have said enough. After ten days had been 
wasted in useless delays and difficulties, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the convent outhouse empty at last ; passed through 
a final ceremony of snuff-taking, or rather, of snuff-giving, with 
the old Capuchin ; and ordered the traveUing carriages to be 
ready at the inn door. Hardly a month had elapsed since our 
departure, when we entered Naples successful in the achieve- 
ment of a design, which had been ridicided as wildly imprac- 
ticable by every friend of ours who had heard of it. 

The first object to be accomplished on our return was to ob- 
tain the means of carrying the coffin to England — by sea, as a 
matter of course. All inquiries after a merchant vessel on the 
point of sailing for any British port, led to the most unsatisfac- 
tory results. There was only one way oi ensuring the im- 
mediate transportation of the remains to England, and that was 
to hire a vessel. Impatient to return, and resolved not to lose 
sight of the coffin till he had seen it placed in Wincot vault, 
'hfoukton decided immediately^ on hiring the first ship that 
could be obtained. The vessel in port which we were iniormed 
could soonest be got ready for sea, was a Sicilian bTv%\ vcA^^is^ 
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▼esst»l ray friend accordingly engaged. The best dockyard 
artisans that coidd be got were set to work, and the smartest 
captain and crew to be picked up on an emergency in Naples, 
were chosen to navigate the brig. 

Monktou, after again expressing in the warmest terms his 
gratitude for tho services I had rendered him, disclaimed any 
intention of asking me to accompany him on the voyage to 
England. G neatly to his surprise and delight, however, I oSered 
of my own accord to take passage in the brig. The strange 
coincidences 1 had witnessed, the extraordinary discovery I had 
hit on, since our first meeting in Naples, had made hia one 
great interest in life my one great interest for the time being, 
as well. I shared none of his delusions, poor fellow ; but it is 
hardly an exagp;eration to say that my eagerness to follow our 
remarkable adventure to its end, was as great as his anxiety to 
see the cofiin laid in Wincot vault. Curiosity influenced me, I 
am afraid, almost as strongly as friendship, when I offered my- 
self as the companion of his voyage home. 

We set sail for England on a calm and lovely afternoon. 

For the first time since I had known him, Monkton seemed 
to be in hi^h spirits. He talked and jested on all sorts of sub 
jects, and laughed at me for allowing my cheerfulness to be 
affected by the dread of sea-sickness. I had really no such fear ; 
it was my excuse to my friend for a return of that unaccount* 
able depression under which I had suffered at Fondi. Every- 
thing was in our favour ; everybody on board the brig was in 
good spirits. The captain was delighted with the vessel ; the 
crew, Italians and Maltese, were in high glee at the prospect 
of making; a short voyage on high wages in a well-provisioned 
ship. I alone felt heavy at heart. Tliere was no valid reason 
that I could assign to myself for the melancholy that oppressed 
me, and yet 1 struggled against it in vain. 

Late on our first night at sea, I made a discovery which was 
by no moans calculated to restore my spirits to their usual 
equilibrium. Monkton was in the cabin, on the floor of which 
had been placed the packing-case containing the coffin ; and I 
was on deck. The wind had fallen almost to a calm, and I waa 
lazily watcliing the sails of the brig as they flapped from time 
to time against the masts, when the captain approached, and, 
drawing me out of hearing of the man at the helm, whispered 
in my ear — 

" There's something wrong among the men forward. Did 
jou observe how suddenly tTie^' all became silent just before 
miDBet r' 
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I bad observed it, and told bim so. 

**Tbere'B a Maltese boy on board," pursued tbe captain, 
^ wbo is a smart lad enougb, but a bad one to deal witn. I 
have found out tbat he has been telling the men there is a 
dead body inside tbat packing case of your friend's in the 
cabin." 

My heart sanlc as he spoke. Knowing the superstitious 
irrationality of sailors — oi foreign sailors especially — I bad 
taken care to spread a report on board the brig, before the 
cof&n was shipped, that the packing-case contained a valuable 
marble statue which Mr. Monkton prized highly, and was un- 
willing to trust out of his own sight. How could this Maltese 
boy have discovered that the pretended statue was a human 
corpse ? As I pondered over the question, my suspicions fixed' 
themselves on Monkton's servant, who spoke Italian fluently, 
and whom I knew to be an incorrigible gossip. The man 
denied it when I charged him with betraying us, but I have 
never believed his denii to this day. 

" The little imp won*t say where he picked up this notion of 
his about the dead body," continued the captain. " It's not 
my place to pry into secrets ; but I advise you to call the crew 
aft, and contradict the boy, whether he speaks the truth or not. 
The men are a parcel of fools, who believe in ghosts, and all the 
test of it. Some of them say they would never have signed 
CUP articles if they had known they were going to sail with a 
dead man ; others only grumble ; but I'm afraid we shall have 
some trouble with them all, in case of rough weather, unless 
the boy is contradicted by you or the other gentleman. The 
men say that if either you or your friend tell them on your 
words of lionour that the Maltese is a liar, they will hand him 
up to be rope's-ended accordingly ; but that if you won't, they 
have made up their minds to believe the boy." 

Here the captain paused, and awaited my answer. I could 
give him none. I felt hopeless under our desperate emergency. 
To get the boy punished Dy giving my word of honour to sup- 
port a direct falsehood, was not to be thought of even for a 
moment. What other means of extrication from this miserable 
dilemma remained P None that I could think of. I thanked 
the captain for his attention to our interests, told him I would 
take time to consider what course I should pursue, and begged 
that he would say nothing to my friend about the discovery he 
had made. He promised to be silent, sulkily enough, and 
walked away &om me. 

We had expected the breeze to spring \x^ mt\i\\i^ T&sstrss&ai^ 
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but no breeze came. As it wore on towards noon, the atmos- 
pbere became insufferably sultry, and the sea looked as smooth 
as glass. I saw the captain's eye turn often and anxiously to 
windward. Far away in that direction, and alone in the blue 
heayeU) I observed a little black cloud, and asked if it would 
bring us any wind. 

" More than we want," the captain replied, shortly ; and then, 
to my astonishment, ordered the crew aloft to take in sail. The 
execution of this manoeuvre showed but too plainly the temper 
of the men ; they did their work sulkily and slowly, grumbling 
and murmuring among themselves. The captain's manner, as 
he urged them on witn oaths and threats, convinced me we 
were in danger. I looked again to windward. The one little 
doud had enlarged to a great bank of murky vapour, and the 
aea at the horizon had changed in colour. 

" The squall will be on us before we know where we are/* 
said the captain. " Go below ; you will be only in the way 
here." 

I descended to the cabin, and prepared Monkton for what 
was coming. He was still questioning me about what I had 
observed on deck, when the storm burst on us. We felt the 
little brig strain for an instant as if she would part in two, 
then she seemed to be swinging round with us, then to be quite 
still for a moment, trembling in every timber. Last, came a 
shock which hurled us from our seats, a deafening crash, and a 
flood of water pouring into the cabin. We clambered, half- 
drowned, to the deck. The brig had, in the nautical phrase, 
" broached to," and she now lay on her beam ends. 

Before I could make out anything distinctly in the horrible 
confusion, except the one tremendous certainty that we were 
entirely at the mercjr of the sea, I heard a voice from the fore 
part 01 the ship which stilled the clamouring and shouting of 
the rest of the crew in an instant. The words were in Itaban, 
but I understood their fatal meaning only too easily. We had 
sprung a leak, and the sea was pouring into the ship's hold like 
tne race of a mill-stream. The captain did not lose nis presence 
of mind in this fresh emergency. He called for his axe to cut 
away the foremast, and ordering some of the crew to help him, 
directed the others to rig out the pumps. 

The words had hardly passed his lips, before the men broke 
into open mutiny. With a savase look at me, their ringleader 
declared that the passengers might do as they pleased, but that 
lie and his messmates were determined to tase the boat, and 
leave the accursed ship, and the dead man in ker^ to go to the 
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bottom together. As lie spoke there was a shout among the 
sailors, and I observed some of them pointing derisively behind 
me. Looking round, I saw Monkton, who had hitherto kept 
close at my side, making his way back to the cabin. I followed 
him directly, but the water and confusion on deck, and the 
impossibility, from the position of the brig, of moving the feet 
without the slow assistance of the hands, so impeded my progress 
that it was impossible for me to overtake him. When I had 
got below, he was crouched upon the coffin, with the water 
on the cabin floor whirling and splashing about him, as the 
ship heaved and plunged. I saw a warning brightness in his 
eyes, a warning flush on his cheek, as I approached and said to 
him: — 

" There is nothing left for it, Alfred, but to bow to our mis- 
fortune, and do the best we can to save our lives." 

" Save yours," he cried, waving his hand to me, " for you have 
a future before you. Mine is gone when this coffin goes to 
the bottom. If the ship sinks, I shall know that the fatality 
is accomplished, and shall sink with her." 

I saw that he was in no state to be reasoned with or per- 
suaded, and raised myself again to the deck. The men were 
cutting away all obstacles, so as to launch the long boat, placed 
amidships, over the depressed bulwark of the brig, as she lay 
on her side ; and the captain, after having made a last vain 
exertion to restore his authority, was looking on at them in 
silence. The violence of the squall seemed already to be spend- 
ing itself, and I asked whether there was really no chance for 
us if we remained by the ship. The captain answered that 
there might have been the best chance if the men had obeyed 
his orders, but that now there was none. Knowing that I 
could place no dependence on the pretence of mind of Monk- 
ton's servant, I confided to the captain, in the fewest and 
plainest words, the condition of my unhappy friend, and asked 
if I might depend on his help. He nodded his head, and we 
deicended together to the cabin. Even at this day, it costs me 
pain to write of the terrible necessity to which the strength 
and obstinacy of Monkton's delusion reduced us, in the last 
resort. We were compelled to secure his hands, and dra^ him 
by main force to the deck. The men were on the pomt of 
launching the boat, and refused at first to receive us into it. 

" Tou cowards !" cried the captain, " have we got the dead 
man with us this time ? Isn't he going to the bottom along 
with the brie: ? Who are you afraid of when we get into the 
lK»t«" 
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This sort of appeal prodaced the desired effect ; the men 
became ashamed of themselyes, and retracted their refusal 

Just as we pushed off from the sinking ship, Alfred made an 
effort to break from me, but I held him firm, and he never re- 
peated the attempt. He sat bj me, with drooping head, still 
and silent, while the sailors rowed away from the vessel : still 
and silent, when with one accord they paused at a little distance 
off, and we all waited and watched to see the brig sink : still 
and silent, even when that sinking happened, when the labour- 
ing huU plunged slowly into a hollow of the sea — ^hesitated, as 
it seemed, for one moment — ^rose a little again — then sank to 
rise no more. 

Sank with her dead freight : sank, and snatched for ever from 
our power the corpse which we had discovered almost by a 
miracle— those jealously-preserved remains on the safe keepmg 
of which rested so strangely the hopes and the love-destinies of 
two living beings ! As the last signs of the ship disappeared 
in the depths of the waters, I felt Monkton tremoling all over 
as he sat close at my side, and heard him repeating to himself^ 
sadly, and many times over, the name of " Ada." 

I tried to turn his thoughts to another subject, but it was 
useless. He pointed over the sea to where the brig had onoe 
been, and where nothing was left to look at but the rolling 
waves. 

" The empty place will now remain empty for ever in Wincot 
vault." 

As he said those words, he fixed his eyes for a moment sadly 
and earnestly on my face, then looked away, leant his cheek 
upon his hand, and spoke no more. 

We were sighted long before nightfall by a trading-vessel, 
were taken on board, and landed at Cartagena in Spain. Alfred 
never held up his head, and never once spoke to me of his own 
accord, the whole time we were at sea in the merchantman. I 
observed, however, with alarm, that he talked often and in- 
coherently to himself— constantly muttering the lines o£ the 
old prophecy — constantly referring to the fatal place that waa 
empty in Wincot vault — constantly repeating in broken ac- 
cents, which it affected me inexpressibly to hear, the name of 
the poor girl who was awaiting his return to England. Nop 
were these the only causes for the apprehension that I now felt 
on his account. Towards the end ol our voyage he began to 
suffer from alternations of fever fits and shivering fits, vvnich I 
ignorantly imagined to be attacks of ague. I was soon on* 
^ceived. We had hardly been a day on shore before he b*> 
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oame so much worse that I secured the best medical assistance 
Cartagena could afford. For a day or two the doctors differed, 
as usual, about the nature of his complaint, but ere long 
aJarminj^ symptoms displayed themselves. The medical men 
declared that his life was in danger, and told me that his 
disease was brain fever. 

Shocked and grieved as I was, I hardly knew how to act at 
first under the fresh responsibility now laid upon me. Ul- 
timately, I decided on writing to the old priest who had been 
Alfred's tutor, and who, as I knew, still resided at Wincot 
Abbey. I told this gentleman all that had happened, begged 
him to break my melancholy news as gently as possible to Miss 
Elmslie, and assured him of my resolution to remain with 
Monkton to the last. 

After I had despatched my letter, and had sent to Gibraltar 
to secure the best English medical advice that could be obtained, 
I felt that I had done my best, and that nothing remained but 
to wait and hope. 

Many a sad and anxious hour did I Dass by my poor friend's 
bedside. Many a time did I doubt whether I haa done right 
in giving any encouragement to his delusion. The reasons for 
doing so which had suggested themselves to me, after my first 
interview with him, seemed, however, on reflection, to be valid 
reasons still. The only way of hastening his return to England 
and to Miss Elmslie, who was pining for that return, was the 
way I had taken. It was not my fault that a disaster which 
no man could foresee, had overthrown all his projects and all 
mine. But now that the calamity had happened, and was ir- 
retrievable, how, in the event of his physiou recovery, was his 
moral malady to be combated ? 

When I reflected on the hereditary taint in his mental 
organisation, on that first childish fright of Stephen Monkton 
from which he had never recovered, on the perilously secluded 
life that he had led at the Abbey, and on his firm perpuasion of 
the reality of the apparition by which he believed himself to 
be constantly followed, I con^s I despaired of shaking his 
superstitious faith in every word and line of the old family 
prophecy. If the series of striking coincidences which appeared 
to attest its truth had made a strong and lasting impression on 
me (and this was assuredly the case), how could I wonder that 
they had produced the effect of absolute conviction on Aw mind, 
constituted as it was ? If I argued with him, and he answered 
me, how could I rejoin? If he said, "The prophecy points at 
the last of the family : I am the last of the family. Tba ^^tsii- 
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phecy mentions an empty place in Wincot vault : there is i 
an empty place there at this moment. On the faith of the 
prophecy I told you that Stephen Monkton*8 body was un- 
Duried, and you found that it was unburied" — if he said thia, of 
what use would it be for me to reply, ** These are only strange 
coincidences, after all ?" 

The more I thought of the task that lay before me, if he 
recoTcred, the more I felt inclined to despond. The oftener 
the English physician who attended on him said to me, " He 
may get the better of the fever, but he has a fixed idea, which 
never leaves him night or day, which has unsettled his reason, 
and which will end in killing him, unless you or some of hia 
fiiends can remove it," — the oftener I heard this, the more 
acutely I felt my own powerlessness, the more I shrank from 
every idea that was connected with the hopeless future. 

I had only expected to receive my answer from Wincot in 
the shape of" a letter. It was consequently a great surprise, as 
well as a great relief, to be informed one day that two gentle- 
men wished to speak with me, and to find that of these two 
gentlemen the first was the old priest, and the second a male 
relative of Mrs. Elmslie. 

Just before their arrival the fever-symptoms had disappeared, 
and Alfred had been pronounced out of danger. Both the 
priest and his companion were eager to know when the sufferer 
would be strong enough to travel. They had come to Cartagena 
expressly to take him home vrith them, and felt far more hope- 
ful than I did of the restorative effects of his native air. After 
all the questions connected with the first important point of 
the journey to England had been asked and answered, I ven- 
tured to make some inquiries after Miss Elmslie. Her relative 
informed me that she was suffering both in body and in mind 
from excess of anxiety on Alfred*s account. They had been 
obliged to deceive her as to the dangerous nature of his illness, 
in order to deter her from accompanying the priest and hep 
relation on their mission to Spain. 

Slowly and imperfectly, as the weeks wore on, Alfred regained 
something of his former physical strength, but no alteration 
appeared in his illness as it affected his mmd. 

From the very first day of his advance towards recovery, it 
had been discovered that the brain fever had exercised the 
strangest influence over his faculties of memory. All recollection 
of recent events was gone from him. Everything connected 
with Naples, with me, with his journey to Italy, had dropped 
JUD 0ome mysterious manner entirely out of his remembrance* 
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So completely, had all late circumstances passed from his 
memory, that, though he recognised the old priest and his own 
servant easily on the first days of his convalescence, he never 
recognised me, hut regarded me with such a wistful, douhtinff 
expression, that I felt inexpressibly pained when I approachea 
his bedside. All his questions were about Miss Elmslie and 
Wincot Abbey ; and all his talk referred to the period when 
his father was yet alive. 

The doctors augured good rather than ill from this loss of 
memory of recent incidents, saying that it would turn out to 
be temporary, and that it answered the first great healing pur- 
pose of keeping his mind at ease. I tried to believe them — 
tried to feel as sanguine, when the day came for his departure, 
as the old friends felt who were takmg him home. J3ut the 
effort was too much for me. A forebocQng that I should never 
see him again, oppressed my heart, and the tears came into my 
eyes as I saw the worn figure of my poor friend half helped, 
half lifted into the travelling carriage, and borne away gently 
on the road towards home. 

He had never recognised me, and the doctors had begged 
that I would give him, for some time to come, as few op- 
portunities as possible of doing so. But for this request I 
should have accompanied him to England. As it was, nothing 
better remained for me to do than to change the scene, and 
recruit as I best could my energies of body and mind, depressed 
of late by much watching and anxiety. The famous cities of 
Spain were not new to me, but I visited them again, and revived 
old impressions of the Alhambra and Madrid. Once or twice 
I thouc^ht of making a pilgrimage to the East, but late events 
had sobered and altered me. That yearning unsatisfied feeling 
which we call " home-sickness," began to prey upon my heart, 
and I resolved to return to England. 

I went back by way of Paris, having settled with the priest 
that he should write to me at my banker's there, as soon as he 
could after Alfred had returned to Wincot. If I had gone to 
the East, the letter would have been forwarded to me. I wrote 
to prevent this ; and, on my arrival at Paris, stopped at the 
banker's before I went to my hotel. 

The moment the letter was put into my hands, the black 
border on the envelope told me the worst. He was dead. 

There was but one consolation — he had died calmly, almost 
happily, without once referring to those fatal chances which 
had wrought the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy. "M.^ 
beloved pupil," the old priest wrote, " seemea to T%Si'^ ^\iN5&» 
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the first few dnys after his return, but he gained no real 
strength, and soon suftered a slight rekpse of fever. After • 
this he sank gradually and gently day by day, and so departed 
firom us on the last dread journey. Miss Elmslie (who knows 
that I am writing this) desires me to express her deep and 
lasting gratitude for all your kindness to Alfred. She told me 
when we brought him back, that she had wafted for him as hit 
promised wife, and that she would nurse him now as a wife 
should ; and she never left him. ^is face was turned towards 
her, his hand was clasped in hers, when he died. It vnH con- 
sole you to know that he never mentioned events at Naples, or 
the shipwreck that followed them, from the day of his return 
to the day of his death." 

Three days after reading the letter I was at AVincot, and 
heard all the details of Alfred's last moments from the priest. 
I felt a shock which it would not be very easy for me to analyse 
or explain, when I heard that he had been buried, at his owa 
desire, in the fatal Abbey vault. 

The priest took me down to sec the place — a grim, cold, sub- 
terranean builaing, with a low roof, supported on heavy Saxon 
arches. Narrow niches, with the ends only of coffins visible 
within them, ran down each side of the vault. The nails and 
silver ornaments flashed here and there as my companion moved 
past them with a lamp in his hand. At the lower end of the 
place he stopped, pointed to a niche, and said : — " He lies there, 
oetween his father and mother." I looked a little further on, 
and saw what appeared at first like a long dark tunnel. " That 
is only an empty niche," said the priest, following me. " If the 
body of Mr. Stephen Monkton had been brought to Wincot, 
his coffin would have been placed there." 

A chill came over me, and a sense of dread which I am 
ashamed of having felt now, but which I could not combat 
then. The blessed light of day was pouring down gaily at the 
other end of the vault through the open door. I turned my 
back on the empty niche, and hurried into the sunlight and 
the fresh air. 

As I walked across the grass glade leading down to the vault, 
I heard the rustle of a woman's dress behind me, and, turning 
round, saw a young lady advancing, clad in deep mourning. 
Her sweet, sad face, her manner as she held out her hand, told 
me who it was in an instant. 

" I heard that you were here," she said, " and I wished" — hfsr 
Yoice faltered a little. My heart ached as I saw how her lip 
trembled, but before I could say anything, she recovered her. 
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idi^ aad went on — " I wished to take your hsmd, and thank 
you for your brotherly kindness to Alfred ; and I wanted to 
tell you that I am sure, in all you did, you acted tenderly and 
considerately for the best. Perhaps you may be soon going 
away from home again, and we may not meet any more. I 
shall never, never forget that you were kind to him when he 
wanted a friend, and that you have the greatest claim of any 
one on earth to be gratefully remembered in my thoughts as 
long as I live." 

^e inexpressible tenderness of her voice, trembling a little 
all the while she spoke, the pale beauty of her face, the artless 
candour in her sad, quiet eyes, so affected me that I could not 
trust myself to answer her at first, except by gesture. Before 
I recoyered my voice, she had given me her hand once more 
and had left me. 

I never saw her again. The chances and changes of life kept 
us apart. When I last heard of her, years and years ago, sne 
was faithful to the memory of the dead, and was Ada Elmslie 
still, for Alfred Monkton's sake. 
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Still cloudy, but no rain to keep our young lady indoors. 
The paper, as usual, without interest for me. 

To-day, Owen vanquished his difficulties, and finished his 
story. I numbered it Eight, and threw the corresponding 
number (as I had done the day before, in Morgan's case) into 
the china bowl. 

Although I could discover no direct evidence against her, I 
strongly suspected the Queen of Hearts of tampering with the 
lots, on the fifth evening, to irritate Morgan by making it his 
turn to read again, after the shortest possiole interval of repose. 
However that might be, the number drawn was certainly Seven, 
and the story to be read was consequently the story which my 
brother had finished only two days before. 

If I had not known that it was part of Morgan's character 
always to do exactly the reverse of what might be expected 
from him, I should have been surprised at the extraordinary 
dortlity he exhibited the moment his manuscript was placed in 
his hands. 

"My turn again?" he said. **How very satisfactory! I 
was anxious to escape from this absurd position of mine as soon 
as possible ; and here is the opportunity most considerately put 
into my hands. Look out, all of you ! I won't waste another 
moment. I mean to begin instantly." 

*• Do tell me," interposed Jessie mischievously, " shall I be 
very must interested to-night ?" 

" Not you !" retorted Morgan. " You will be very much 
frightened instead. Your hair is uncommonly smooth at the 
present moment — ^but it will be all standing on end before I 
nave done. Don't blame m^, Miss, if you are an Object when 
you go to bed to-night !" 
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With this curious introductory speech, he began to read. I 
was obliged to interrupt him, to say the few words of explana- 
tion which the story needed. 

" Before my brother begins,*' I said, " it may be ai^ well to 
mention that he is himself the doctor who is supposed/to relate 
this narrative. The events happened at a time of his life when 
he had lefl London, and had established himself in mediod 
practice in one of our large northern towns." 

With that brief explanation, I apologised for interrupting 
the reader, and Morgan began once more. 



BKOTHER MORGAN'S STORY 

OP 

THE DEAD HAND. 



When this present nineteenth century was younger by a good 
many years than it is now, a certain friend of mine, named 
Arthur Holliday, happened to arrive in the town of Doncaster 
exactly in the middle of the race- week, or, in other words, in 
the middle of the month of September. 

He was one of those reckless, rattlepated, open-hearted, and 
open-mouthed young gentlemen who possess the gift of fanu- 
liarity in its highest perfection, and who scramble carelessly 
along the ioumey of life, making friends, as the phrase is, 
wherever thev go. His father was a rich manufacturer, and 
had bought landed property enough in one of the midland 
counties to make all the bom squires in his neighbourhood 
thoroughly envious of him. Arthur was his only son, possessor 
in prospect of the great estate and the great business after his 
fatner's death ; weU supplied with money, and not too rigidly 
looked after, during his laiher's lifetime. Beport, or scandaly 
whichever you please, said that the old gentleman had been 
rather wild in hie youthful days, and that, unlike most parents, 
he was not disposed to be violently indignant when he found 
that his son took after him. This may be true or not. I my- 
self only knew the elder Mr. Holliday when he was getting on 
in years, and then he was as quiet and as respectable a gentle- 
man as ever I met with. 

Well, one September, as I told you, young Arthur comes to 
Doncaster, having suddenly decided, in his hare-brained way, 
that he would go to the races. He did not reach the town tul 
towards the close of evening, and he went at once to see aboul 
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liiB dinner and bed at the principal hotel. Dinner they were 
ready enough to give him ; out as for a bed, they laughed when 
he mentioned it. In the race week at Doncaster, it is no un- 
common thing for visitors who have not bespoken apartments 
to pass the night in their carriages at the inn doors. As for 
the lower sort of strangers, I myself have often seen them, 
at that full time, sleeping out on the doorsteps for want of a 
covered place to creep under. Eich as he was, Arthur's chance 
of getting a night's lodging (seeing that he had not written 
beforehand to secure one) was more than doubtful. He tried 
the second hotel, and the third hotel, and two of the inferior 
inns after that ; and was met everywhere with the same form 
of answer. No accommodation for the night of any sort was 
left. All the bright golden sovereigns in his pocket would not 
buy him a bed at Doncaster in the race- week. 

To a young fellow of Arthur's temperament, the novelty of 
being turned away into the street like a penniless vagabond, at 
every house where he asked for a lodging, presented itself in 
the light of a new and highly amusing piece of experience. He 
went on with his carpet-bag in his hand, applying for a bed at 
every place of entertainment for travellers that he could find in 
Doncaster, until he wandered into the outskirts of the town. 

By this time the last glimmer of twilight had faded out, the 
moon was rising dimly in a mist, the wind was getting cold, 
the clouds were gathering heavily, and there was every prospect 
that it was soon going to rain. 

The look of the night had rather a lowering effect on voung 
Holliday's good spirits. He began to contemplate the house- 
less situation in which he was placed, from the serious rather 
than the humorous point of new; and he looked about him 
for another public-house to inquire at, with something very 
like downright anxiety in his mind on the subject of a lodging 
for the night. 

The suburban part of the town towards which he had now 
strayed was hardly lighted at all, and he could see nothing of 
the houses as he passed them, except that they got progress- 
ively smaller and dirtier the farther he went. Down the wind- 
ing road before him shone the dull gleam of an oil lamp, the 
one faint lonely light that struggled ineffectually with the 
fo^gy darkness all round him. He resolved to go on as far as 
this lamp ; and then, if it showed him nothing in the shape of 
an inn, to return to the central part of the town, and to tiy if 
he could not at least secure a chair to sit down on, through 
the night, at one of the principal hotels. 
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As he got near the lamp, he heard yoices; and, walking 
dose under it, found that it lighted the entrance to a narrow 
court, on the wall of which was painted a long hand in fiided 
flesh colour, pointing, with a lean forefinger, to this inscrip- 
tion ; — 

"the two bobins." 

Arthur turned into the court without hesitation, to see what 
The Two Eobins could do for him. Four or five men were 
standing together round the door of the house, which was at 
the bottom of the court, facing the entrance from the street. 
The men were all listening to one other man, better dressed 
than the rest, who was telling his audience something, in a 
low voice, in which they were apparently very much interested. 

On entering the passage, Arthur was passed by a stranger 
with a knapsack in his hand, who was evidently leaving the 
house. 

" No," said the traveller with the knapsack, turning round 
and addressing himself cheerfully to a fat, sly-looking, bald- 
headed man, with a dirty white apron on, who had followed 
him down the passage. " No, Mr. Landlord, I am not easily 
scared by trifles ; but I don't mind confessing that I can't 
quite stand that." 

It occurred to young Holliday, the moment he heard these 
words, that the stranger had been asked an exorbitant price for 
a bed at The Two Eobins ; and that he was unable, or unwill- 
ing to pay it. The moment his back was •turned, Arthur, 
comfortably conscious of his own well-filled pockets, addressed 
himself in a great hurry, for fear any other benighted traveller 
should slip in and forestall him, to the sly-looking landlord 
with the dirty apron and the bald head. 

" K you have got a bed to let," he said, " and if that gentle- 
man who has just gone out won't pay your price for it, I will." 

The sly landlord looked hard at Arthur. 

" Will you, sir ?" he asked, in a meditative, doubtful way. 

" Name your price," said young Holliday ; thinking that 
the landlord's hesitation sprang from some boorish distrust of 
him. " Name your price, and I'll give you the money at once^ 
if you like." 

" Are you game for five shillings ?" inquired the landlord, 
rubbing his stubbly double chin, and looking up thoughtfully 
at the ceiling above him. 

Arthur nearly laughed in the man's face ; but thinking it 
prudent to control himself, offered the five shillings as seri- 
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oufli^ as he could. The slj landlord held out his hand, then 
Buddenly drew it back again. 

" You're acting all &r and above-board bj me," he said ; 
" and, before I take your money, 1*11 do the same by you. 
Look here, this is how it stands. You can have a bed all to 
yourself for fiye shillings ; but you can't have more than a half 
share of the room ifc stands in. Do you see what I mean, 
young gentleman ?" 

" Of course I do," returned Arthur, a little irritably. " You 
mean that it is a double-bedded room, and that one of the beds 
is occupied ?" 

The landlord nodded his head, and rubbed his double chin 
harder than ever. Arthur hesitated, and mechanically moved 
back a step or two towards the door. The idea of sleeping in 
the same room with a total stranger did not present an attrac- 
tive prospect to him. He felt more than half inclined to drop 
his five shillings into his pocket, and to go out into the street 
once more. 

** Is it yes, or no ?" asked the landlord. " Settle it as quick 
as you can, because there's lots of people wanting a bed at 
Doncaster, to-night, besides you." 

Arthur looked towards the court, and heard the rain falling 
heavily in the street outside. He thought he would ask a 
question or two before he rashly decided on leaving the shelter 
of The Two Bobins. 

" What sort of man is it who has got the other bed ?" he 
inquired. " Is he a gentleman ? I mean is he a quiet, well- 
benaved person ?" 

" The quietest man I ever came across," said the landlord, 
rubbing his fat hands stealthily one over the other. " As sober 
as a judge, and as regular as clock-work in his habits. It hasn't 
struck nine, not ten minutes ago, and he's in his bed already. 
I don't know whether that comes up to your notion of a quiet 
mau : it goes a loug way a-head of mine, I can tell you." 

*' Is he asleep, do you think ?" asked Arthur. 

" I know he's asleep," returned the landlord. " And what's 
more, he's gone off so fast, that I'll warrant you don't wake 
him. This way, sir," said the landlord, speaking over young 
Holliday's shoulder, as if he was addressing some new guest 
who was approaching the house. 

" Here you are," said Arthur, determined to be before-hand 
with the stranger, whoever he might be. " I'll take the bed." 
And he handed the five shiUings to the landlord, who nodded, 
dropped the money carelessly into his waistcoat-pocket, and 
lighted a candle. 
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" Come up and see the room," said the host of The Two 
Bobins, leading the way to the staircase quite briskly, con- 
sidering how fat he was. 

They mounted to the second floor of the honse. The land- 
lord half opened a door, fronting the landing, tlien stopped, 
and turned round to Arthur. 

** It*s a fair bargain, mind, on my side as well as on yours,** 
he said. ** You give me five shillings ; I will give you in return 
a clean, comfortable bed ; and I warrant, before-hand, that you 
won't be interfered with, or annoyed in any way, by the man 
who sleeps in the same room with you." Saying those words, 
he looked hard, foir a moment, in yonng Holliday's face, and 
then led the way into the room. 

It was larger and cleaner than Arthur expected it would be. 
The two beds stood parallel with each other — a space of about 
six feet intervening between them. They were both of the 
same medium size, and both had the same plain white curtains, 
made to draw, if necessary, all round them. 

The occupied bed was the bed nearest the window. The 
curtains were all drawn round it, except the half curtain at the 
bottom, on the side of the bed farthest from the window. 
Arthur saw the feet of the sleeping man raising the scanty 
clothes into a sharp little eminence, as if he were lying flat on 
his back. He took the caudle, and advanced softly to draw 
the curtain — stopped half way, and listened for a moment — 
then turned to the landlord. 

" He is a very quiet sleeper," said Arthur. 

" Yes," said the landlord, " very quiet." 

Young Holliday advanced with the candle, and looked in at 
the man cautiously. 

** How pale he is," said Arthur. 

" Yes," returned the landlord, " pale enough, isn't he r" 

Arthur looked closer at the man. The bedclothes were 
drawn up to his chin, and they lay perfectly still over the 
region of his chest. Surprised and vaguely startled, as ho 
noticed this, Arthur stooped down closer over the stranger ; 
looked at his ashy, parted lips ; listened breathlessly for an 
instant ; looked again at the still face, and the motionless lips 
and chest ; and turned round suddenly on the landlord, with 
his own cheeks as pale, for the moment, as the hollow cheeks 
of the man on the bed. 

" Come here," he whispered, under his breath. " Come 
here, for God's sake ! The man's not asleep— he is dead." 

*' You have found that out sooner than I thought yon 
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would," said the landlord composedly. " Yes, he's dead, sure 
enough. He died at five o'clock to-day." 

" How did he die ? "Who is he ?" asked Arthur, staggered 
for the moment by the audacious coolness of the answer. 

" As to who he is," rejoined the landlord, " I know no more 
about him than you do. There are his books and letters and 
things, all sealed up in that brown paper parcel, for the Coro- 
ner's inquest to open to-morrow or next day. He's been here 
a week, paying his way fairly enough, and stopping in doom, 
for the most part, as if he was ailmg. My girl brought up 
his tea at five to-day, and as he was pouring of it out, he feU 
down in a &int, or a fit, or a compound of both, for anything 
I know. We couldn't bring him to— and 1 said he was dead. 
And the doctor couldn't bring him to — and the doctor said he 
was dead. And there he is. Ajud the Coroner's inquest's coming 
as soon as it can. And that's as much as 1 know about it." 

Arthur held the candle close to the man's lips. The flame 
still burnt straight up, as steadily as ever. Tnere was a mo- 
ment of silence ; and the rain pattered drearily through it 
against the panes of the window. 

" If you haven't got nothing more to say to me," continued 
the landlord, " I suppose I may go. Ton don't expect your 
five shillings back, do you ? There's the bed I promised you, 
clean and comfortable. There's the man I warranted not to 
disturb you, quiet in this world for ever. If you're frightened 
to stop alone with him, that's not my look-out. I've kept my 
part of the bargain, and I mean to keep the money. I'm not 
Yorkshire myself, young gentleman ; but I've lived long enough 
in these parts to have my wits sharpened ; and I snouldn't 
wonder if you found out the way to brighten up yours, next 
time you come among us." 

With those words, the landlord turned towards the door, and 
laughed to himself softly, in high satisfaction at his own 
sharpness . 

Startled and shocked as he was, Arthur had by this time 
sufficiently recovered himself to feel indignant at the trick that 
had been played on him, and at the insolent manner in which 
the landlord exulted in it. 

'* Don't laugh, till you are quite sure you have got the lau^h 
against me," he said sharply. " You shan't have the five shu- 
Imgs for nothing, my man. I'll keep the bed." 

" Will you ?" said the landlord. " Then I wish you a good 
night's rest." With that brief fareweU, he went out, and 
shut the door after him. 
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A good night's rest ! The words had hardly been spokeUi 
the door had hardly been closed, before Arthur half repented 
the hasty words that had just escaped him. Though not 
naturally over-sensitiye, and not wanting in courage of the 
moral as well as the physical sort, the presence of the dead 
man had an instantaneously chilling effect on his mind when 
he found himself alone in the room — alone, and bound by his 
own rash words to stay there till the next morning. An older 
man would have thought nothing of those words, and would have 
acted without reference to them, as his calmer sense suggested. 
ButArthur was tooyoungtotreattheridicule,eTenof his inferiors, 
with contempt — too young not to fear the momentary humili- 
ation of falsifying his own foolish boast, more than he feared 
the trial of watching out the long night in the same chamber 
with the dead. 

** It is but a few hours," he thought to himself, '* and I can 
get away the first thing in the morning." 

He was looking towards the occupied bed, as that idea passed 
through his minc^ and the sharp angular eminence made in the 
clothes by the dead man's uptiumed feet, again caught his eye. 
He adyanced and drew the curtains, purposely abstaining, as 
he did so, from looking at the face of the corpse, lest he mi^ht 
unnerye himself at the outset by fastening some ghastly im- 
pression of it on his mind. He drew the curtain yery gently, 
and sighed inyoluntarily^ as he closed it. 

'* Poor fellow !" he said, almost as sadly as if he had known 
the man. ** Ah, poor fellow !" 

He went next to the window. The night was black, and he 
could see nothing from it. The rain still pattered heayily 
against the glass. He inferred, from hearing it, that the window 
was at the back of the house ; remembering that the front 
was sheltered from the weather by the court and the buildings 
oyer it. 

While he was still standing at the window — for even the 
dreary rain was a relief, because of the sound it made ; a relief, 
also, because it moved, and had some faint suggestion, in con- 
sequence, of life and companionship in it — ^while he was stand- 
ing at the window, and looking yacantly into the black darkness 
outside, he heard a distant church-clock strike ten. Only ten ! 
How was he to pass the time till the house was astir the next 
morning? 

Under any other circumstances, he would have sqne down to 
the public-house parlour, would haye called for his grog, and 
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would haye laughed and talked with the compan j assembled as 
familiarlj as if he had known them all his life. But the yerj 
thought of whiling away the time in this manner was now dis- 
tasteful to him. The new situation in which he was placed 
seemed to have altered him to himself already. Thus far, his 
life had been the common, trifling, prosaic surface-life of a 
prosperous young man, with no troubles to conquer, and no 
trials to face. He had lost no relation whom he loved, no friend 
whom he treasured. Till this night, what share he had of the 
immortal inheritance that is divided amongst us all, had lain 
dormant with him. Till this night. Death and he had not once 
met, even in thought. 

He took a few turns up and down the room — then stopped. 
The noise made by his boots on the poorly carpeted floor jarred 
on his ear. He hesitated a little, and ended by taking the 
boots ofl*, and walking backwards and forwards noiselessly. 

All desire to sleep or to rest had lefl him. The bare thought 
of lying down on the unoccupied bed, instantly drew the pic- 
ture on his mind of a dreadful mimicry of the position of the 
dead man. AVlio was he P What was the story of his past 
life ? Poor he must have been, or he would not have stopped 
at such a place as The Two Eobins Inn — and weakened, pro- 
bably, by long illness, or he could hardly have died in the 
manner which the landlord had described. Poor, ill, lonely 
— dead in a strange place ; dead, with nobody but a stranger 
to pity him. A sad story : truly, on the mere face of it, a very 
sad story. 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, he 
had stopped insensibly at the window, close to which stood the 
foot of ttie bed with the closed curtains. At first he looked 
at ft absently ; then he became conscious that his eyes were 
fixed on it ; and then, a perverse desire took possession of him 
to do the very thing which he had resolved not to do, up to 
this time — to look at the dead man. 

He stretched out his hand towards the curtains ; but checked 
himself in the very act of undrawing them, turned his back 
sharply on the bed, and walked towards the chimney-piece, to 
see what things were placed on it, and to try if he could keep 
the dead man out of his mind that way. 

There was a pewter inkstand on the chimney-piece, with 
some mildewed remains of ink in the bottle. There were two 
coarse china ornaments of the commonest kind; and there 
was a square of embossed card, dirty and fly-blown, with a 
coUection of wretched riddles printed on it, in all sortcL Q^i2k%> 
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ng directions, and in yariouslj coloured inks. He took the 
card and went away to read it at the table on which the candle 
was placed ; sitting down, with his back resolutely turned to 
the curtained bed. 

He read the first riddle, the second, the third, all in one 
oomer of the card — then turned it round impatiently to look 
at another. Before he could begin reading the riddles printed 
here, the sound of the church clock stopped him. 

Eleven. 

He had got through an hour of the time, in the room with 
the dead man. 

Once more he looked at the card. It was not easy to make 
out the letters printed on it, in consequence of the dimness of 
the light which the landlord had left him-=^a common tallow 
candle, furnished with a pair of heavy old-fashioned steel snuf 
fsTB, Up to this time, his mind had been too much occupied 
to think of the light. He had left the wick of the candle uu- 
snufied, till it had risen higher than the flame, and had burnt 
into an odd penthouse shape at the top, from which morsels ot 
the charred cotton fell off, from time to time, in little flakes. 
He took up the snuffers now, and trimmed the wick. The 
light brightened directly, and the room became less dismal. 

Again he turned to the riddles ; reading them doggedly and 
resolutely, now in one comer of the card, now in another. All 
his efforts, however, could not fix his attention on them. He 
pursued his occupation mechanically, deriving no sort of im- 
pression from what he was reading. It was as if a shadow 
from the curtained bed had got between his mind and the gaily 

Erinted letters— a shadow that nothing could dispel. At last, 
e gave up the struggle, threw the card from him impatiently, 
and took to walking softly up and down the room again. 

The dead man, the dead man, the hidden dead man on the 
bed! 

There was the one persistent idea still haunting him. 
Hidden ! Was it only the body being there — or was it the 
body being there, concealed, that was preying on his mind ? 
JSe stopped at the window, with that doubt in him ; once more 
iiatening to the pattering rain, once more looking out into the 
black durkness. 

Still the dead man! 

The darkness forced his mind back upon itself, and set his 
m^nory at work, reviving, with a painfully vivid distinctness, 
the momentary impression it had received from his first sight 
of the corpae Before long, the fiice seemed to be hovering out 
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in the middle of the rain and darkness, confronting him 
through the window, with the paleness whiter, with the dread- 
ful dull line of light between the imperfectly closed eye-lida 
broader than he had seen it — with the parted lips slowly drop- 
ping farther and farther away from each other — with the 
features growing larger and moving closer, till they seemed to 
fill the window, and silence the rain, and shut out the night. 

The sound of a voice shouting below stairs, woke him sud- 
denly from the dream of his own distempered fancy. He re- 
cognised it as the voice of the htndlord. 

" Shut up at twelve, Ben," he heard it say. " Tm off to 
bed." 

He wiped away the damp that had gathered on his forehead, 
reasoned with himself for a liitle while, and resolved to shake 
his mind free of tbe gbastly counterfeit which still clung to it, 
by forcing himself to confront, if it was only for a moment, the 
solemn reality. Without allowing himself an instant to hesi- 
tate, he parted the curtains at the foot of the bed, and looked 
through. 

There was the sad, peaceful, white face, with the awful mys- 
tery of stillness on it, laid back upon the pillow. No stir, no 
change there ! He only looked at it for a moment before he 
closed the curtains again; but that moment steadied him, 
calmed him, restored him — mind and body — to himself 

He returned to his old occupation of walking up and down 
the room ; persevering in it, this time, till the clock struck 
again. 

Twelve. 

As the sound of the clock bell died away, it was succeeded 
by the confused noise, down stairs, of the drinkers in the tap- 
room leaving the house. The next sound, after an interval oi 
silence, was caused by the barring of the door, and the closing 
of the shutters at the back of the Inn. Then the silence fol- 
lowed again, and was disturbed no more. 

He was alone now — absolutely, hopelessly alone with the 
dead man, till the next morning. 

The wick of the candle wanted trimming again. He took 
up the snuffers — but paused suddenly on the very point of 
using them, and looked attentively at the candle — then back, 
over his shoulder, at the curtained bed — then again at the 
candle. It had been lighted, for the first time, to show 
bim the way upstairs, and three parts of it, at least, w#re 
already consumed. In another hour it would be biunft 
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out. In another hour — ^unless he called at once to the num 
who had shut up the Inn, for a fresh candle — he would he left 
in the dark. 

Strongly as his mind had heen affected since he had entered 
the room, his unreasonable dread of encountering ridicule, and 
of exposing his courage to suspicion, had not altogether lost 
its influence oyer him yet. 

He lingered irresolutely by the table, waiting till he could 
prevail on himself to open the door, and call from the landing 
to the man who had shut up the Inn. In his present hesi- 
tating frame of mind, it was a kind of relief to gain a few 
moments only by engaging in the trifling occupation of snuff- 
ing the candle. His hand trembled a little, and the snuffers 
were heayy and awkward to use. When he closed them on 
the wick, he closed them a hair*s breadth too low. In an in- 
stant the candle was out, and the room was plunged in pitch 
darfaiess. 

The one impression which the absence of light immediately 
produced on his mind, was distrust of the curtained bed— dis- 
trust which shaped itself into no distinct idea, but which was 
powerful enough, in its very vagueness, to bind him down to 
nis chair, to make his heart beat fast, and to set him listening 
intently. No sound stirred in the room but the familiar sound 
of the rain against the window, louder and sharper now than 
he had heard it yet. 

Still the vague distrust, the inexpressible dread, possessed 
him, and kept him in his chair. He had put his carpet-bag on 
the table wnen he first entered the room ; and he now took 
the key from his pocket, reached out his hand softly, opened 
the ba^, and groped in it for his travelling writing-case, in 
which he knew that there was a small store of matches. When 
he had got one of the matches, he waited before he struck it 
on the coarse wooden table, and listened intently again, with- 
out knowing why. Still there was no sound in the room but 
the steady, ceaseless, rattling sound of the rain. 

He liffnted the candle agam, without another moment of de- 
lay ; and, on the instant of its burning up, the first object in 
the room that his eyes sought for was the curtained bed. 

Just before the light had been put out, he had looked in 
that direction, and had seen no change, no disarrangement of 
a ny so rt, in the folds of the closely-drawn curtains. 

When he looked at the bed now, he saw, hanging over the 
tide of it — a long white hand. 
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It lay perfectly motionless, midway on the side of the bed, 
where the curtain at the head and the curtain at the foot met. 
Nothing more was visible. The clinging curtains hid eyery- 
thing but the long white hand. 

He stood looking at it, unable to stir, unable to call out ; 
feeling nothing, knowing nothing ; every faculty he possessed 
gathered up and lost in the one seeing faculty. How long that 
first panic neld him, he never could tell afterwards. It might 
have been only for a moment ; it might have been for many 
minutes together. How ho got to the bed — whether he ran 
to it headlong, or whether he approached it slowly — how he 
wrought himself up to unclose the curtains and look in, he 
never has remembered, and never will remember, to his dyine 
day. It is enough that he did go to the bed, and that he did 
look inside the curtains. 

The man had moved. One of his arms was outside the 
clothes ; his face was turned a little on the pillow ; his eyelids 
were wide open. Changed as to position, and as to one of the 
features, the face was otherwise fearfully and wonderfully un- 
altered. The dead paleness and the dead quiet were on it 
still. 

One glance showed Arthur this — one glance before he flew 
breathlessly to the door, and alarmed the house. 

The man whom the landlord called " Ben" was the first to . 
appear on the stairs. In three words, Arthur told him what 
had happened, and sent him for the nearest doctor. 

I, who tell you this story, was then staying with a medical 
friend of mine, in practice at Doncaster, taking care of his: 
patients for him during his absence in London ; and I, for the 
time being, was the nearest doctor. They had sent for me 
from the Inn, when the stranger was taken ill in the afternoon; 
but I was not at home, and medical assistance was sought for 
elsewhere. When the man from The Two Bobins rang the 
night-bell, I was just thinking of going to bed. Naturally 
enough, I did not believe a word of his story about " a dead 
man who had come to life again." However, 1 put on my hat, 
armed myself with one or two bottles of restorative medicine, 
and ran to the Inn, expecting to find nothing more remarkable, 
when I got there, than a patient in a fit. 

My surprise at finding that the man had spoken the literal 
truth was almost, if not quite, equalled bymy astonishment at 
finding myself face to face with Arthur HoUiday as soon as I 
entered the bedroom. It was no time then for giving or seek- 
ing explanations. We just shook hands amazedly ; and then 
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I ordered eyeiybody but Arthur out of the room, and hurried 
to the man on the bed. 

The kitchen fire had not been long out. There was plenlr 
of hot water in the boiler, and plenty of flannel to be had. 
With these, with my medicines, and with such help as Arthur 
oonld render under my direction, I dragged the man, literally, 
out of the jaws of death. In less than an hour from the 
time when 1 had been called in, he was alive and talking, in 
the bed on which he had been laid out to wait for the coroner's 
inouest. 

lou will naturally ask me what had been the matter with 
him ; and I might treat you, in reply, to a long theory, plenti- 
fully sprinkled with what the children call hard woids. I 
prefer telliug you that, in this case, cause and effect could not 
be satisfactorily joined together by any theory whatever. 
There are mysteries in life, and in the conditions of it, which 
human science has not fathomed yet ; and I candidly confess 
to you that, in bringing that man back to existence, I was, 
morally speaking, groping hap-hazard in the dark. I know 
(from the testimony of the doctor who attended him in the 
afternoon) that the vital machinery, so far as its action is 
appreciable by our senses, had, in this case, unouestionably 
stopped ; and I am equally certain (seeing that I recovered 
him) that the vital principle was not extinct. When I add 
that he had suffered from a long and complicated illness, and 
that his whole nervous system was utteny deranged, I have 
told you all I really know of the physical condition of my 
dead-alive patient at The Two Bobins Inn. 

When he *' came to," as the phrase goes, he was a start- 
ling object to look at, with his colourless face, his sunken 
cheeks, his wild black eyes, and his long black hair. The first 
question he asked me about himself, when he could speak, 
made me suspect that I had been called in to a man in my own 
profession. 1 mentioned to him my surmise, and he told me 
that I was right. 

He said he bad come last from Paris, where he had been 
attached to a hospital. That he had lately returned to Eng- 
land, on his way to Edinburgh, to continue his studies ; that 
he had been taken ill on the journey ; and that he had stopped 
to rest and recover himself at Doncaster. He did not aaa a 
word about his name, or who he was, and of course I did not 
question him on the subject. All I enquired, when he ceased 
■peaking, was what branch of the profession he intended to 
ibDow. 
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** Any branch," he said, bitterly, ** which will put bread into 
the mouth of a poor man." 

At this, Arthur, who had been hitherto watching him in 
silent curiosity, burst out impetuously in his usiial good- 
humoured way : — 

" My dear fellow !" (everybody was " my dear fellow" with 
Arthur) " now you have come to life again, don't begin by 
being down-hearted about your prospects. I'll answer for it, 
I can help you to some capital thing in the medical line — Qr, 
if I can't, I know my father can." 

The medical student looked at him steadily. 

" Thank you," he said coldly ; then added, " May I ask who 
your father is ?" 

" He's well enough known all about this part of the country," 
replied Arthur. " He is a great manufacturer, and his name 
is HoUiday." 

My hand was on the man's wrist during this brief conver- 
sation. The instant the name of Holliday was pronounced, 1 
felt the pulse under my fingers flutter, stop, go on suddeiily 
with a bound, and beat afterwards for a minute or two at the 
fever rate. 

" How did you come here ?" asked the stranger, quickly, 
excitably, passionately almost. 

Arthur related briefly what had happened from the time of 
his first taking the bed at the inn. 

"I am indebted to Mr. Holliday 's son, then, for the help 
that has saved my life," said the medical student, speaking 
to himself, with a singular sarcasm in his voice. " Come here !" 

He held out, as he spoke, his long, white, bonv right hand. 

" "With all my heart," said Arthur, taking liis hand cor- 
dially. "I may confess it now," he continued, laughing; 
" upon my honour you almost frightened me out of my wits." 

The stranger did not seem to listen. His wild black eyes 
were fixed with a look of ea^er interest on Arthur's face, and 
his long bony fingers kept tight hold of Arthur's hand. Young 
Holliday, on his side, returned the gaze, amazed and puzzled 
by the medical student's odd language and manners. The two 
faces were close together ; I looked at them ; and,, to my 
amazement, I was suddenly impressed by the sense cf a like 
ness between them — not in features or complexion, but solely 
in expression. It must have been a strong likeness, or 1 
should certainly not have found it out, for I am naturally slow 
at detecting resemblancea between faces. 

*^ You have saved my life," said the strange man, still look- 

K 2 
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ing hard in Arthur's face, still holding tightly by his haoiL 
" If you had been my own brother, you could not have dono 
more for me than that.'' 

He laid a singularly strong emphasis on those three worda, 
" my own brother," and a change passed over his face as he 
pronounced them— a change that no language of mine is com- 
petent to describe. 

" I hope I have not done being of service to you yet," said 
Arthur. " I'll speak to my father as soon as I get home." 

" You seem to be fond and proud of your father," said the 
medical student. " I suppose, in return, he is fond and proud 
of you?" 

" Of course he is," answered Arthur, laughing. " Is there 
anything wonderful in that ? Isn't your father fond — " 

The stranger suddenly dropped young Holliday's hand, and 
turned his face away. 

" I beg your pardon," said Arthur. " I hope I have not 
unintentionally pained you. I hope you have not lost your 
father ?" 

" I can't well lose what I have never had," retorted the 
medical student, with a harsh mocking laugh. 

" What you have never had !" 

The strange man suddenly caught Arthur's hand again, sud- 
denly looked once more hard in his face. 

" X es," he said, with a repetition of the bitter laugh. " You 
have brought a poor devil back into the world, who has no 
business there. Do I astonish you ? Well ! I have a fimcy 
of my own for telling you what men in my situation generally 
keep a secret. I have no name and no father. The merciful 
law of Society tells me I am Nobody's son ! Ask your father 
if he will be my father too, and help me on in life with the 
family name." 

Arthur looked at me more puzzled than ever, 

I signed to him to say nothing, and then laid my fingers 
again on the man's wrist. No ! In spite of the extraordinary 
speech that he had just made, he was not, as I had been dis- 
posed to suspect, beginning to get light-headed. His pulse, by 
this tifne, had fallen back to a quiet, slow beat, and his skin 
was moist and cool. Not a symptom of fever or agitation 
about him. 

Finding that neither of us answered him, he turned to me, 
and began talking of the extraordinary nature of his case, and 
asking my advice about the future course of medical treatment 
to which he ought to subject himself. I said the matter re- 
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quired careful thinking over, and suggested that I should send 
nim a prescription a little later. He told me to write it at once, 
as he would, most likely, be leaving Doncaster in the morning, 
before I was up. It was quite useless to represent to him the 
folly and danger of such a proceeding as this. He heard me 
politely and patiently, but held to his resolution, without 
offering any reasons or explanations, and repeated to me, that 
if I wished to give him a chance of seeing my prescription, I 
must write it at once. 

Hearing this, Arthur volunteered the loan of a travelling 
writing-case, which, he said, he had with him ; and, bringing it 
to the bed, shook the note paper out of the pocket of the case 
forthwith in his usual careless way. With tne paper, there fell 
out, on the counterpane of the bed, a small packet of sticking- 
plaster and a little water-colour drawing of a landscape. 

The medical student took up the drawing and looked at it. 
His eye fell on some initials, neatly written in cipher, in one 
comer. He started, and trembled ; his pale face grew whiter 
than ever ; his wild black eyes turned on Arthur, and looked 
through and through him. 

" A pretty drawing," he said, in a remarkably quiet tone of 
voice. 

" Ah ! and done by such a pretty girl," said Arthur. " Oh, 
such a pretty girl ! I wish it was not a landscape — I wish it 
was a portrait of her !" 

" You admire her very much P" 

Arthur, half in jest, half in earnest, kissed his hand for 
answer. 

** Love at first sight," said young Holliday, putting the draw- 
ing away again. *' But the course of it doesn't run smooth. 
It's the old story. She's monopolised, as usual. Trammelled 
by a rash engagement to some poor man who is never likely to 
get money enough to marry her. It was lucky I heard of it 
in time, or I should certainly have risked a declaration when 
she gave me that drawing. Here, doctor ! Here is pen, ink, 
and paper, all ready for you." 

" When she gave you that drawing ! Gkve it. Gave it." 

He repeated the words slowly to himself, and suddenhr closed 
his eyes. A momentary distortion passed across his face, and 
I saw one of his hands clutch up the bedclothes and squeese 
them hard. I thought he was going to be ill again, and begged 
that there might be no more talking. He opened his ejret 
when I spoke, fixed them once more, searchingly, on Arthnx^ 
and said, dowly and distinctly ; — 
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" You like her, and she likes you. The poor man may die 
out of your way. Who can tell that she may not give you 
herself as well as her drawing, affcer all ?** 

Before young Holliday could answer, he turned to me, and 
said in a whisper, " Now for the prescription." From that 
time, though he spoke to Arthur again, he never looked at him 
more. 

When I had written the prescription, he examined it, ap- 
proved of it, and then astonished us hoth hy abruptly wishing 
us good night, I offered to sit up with him, and he shook his 
head. Arthur offered to sit up with him, and he said, shortly, 
with his face turned away, " No." I insisted on having some- 
body left to watch him. He gave wav when he found I was 
determined, and said he would accept the services of the waiter 
at the Inn. 

" Thank you both," he said, as we rose to go. " I have one 
last favour to ask — not of you, doctor, for I leave you to ex- 
ercise your professional discretion — but of Mr. Holliday." His 
eyes, while no spoke, still rested steadily on me, and never once 
turned towards Arthur. " I beg that Mr. Holliday will not 
mention to any one — least of all to his father — the events that 
have occurred, and the words that have passed, in this room. 
I entreat him to bury me in his memor}% as, but for him, I 
might have been buried in my grave. I cannot give my reasons 
for making this strange request. I can only implore him to 
grant it." 

His voice faltered for the first time, and he hid his face on 
the pillow. Arthur, completely bewildered, gave the required 
pledge. I took young Holliday away with me, immediately 
afterwards, to the house of my friend ; determining to go back 
to the Inn, and to see the medical student again before he had 
left in the morning. 

I returned to the inn at eight o'clock, purposely abstaining 
from waking Arthur, who was sleeping off" the past night's 
excitement on one of my friend's sofas. A suspicion had oc- 
curred to me, as soon as I was alone in my bedroom, which 
made me resolve that Holliday and the stranger whose life he 
had saved should not meet again, if I could prevent it. 

I have already alluded to certain reports, or scandals, which 
I knew of, relating to the early life of Arthur's father. While 
I was thinking, in my bed, of what had passed at the inn— of 
the change in the student's pulse when he heard the name of 
Holliday ; of the resemblance of expression that I had discovered 
between bis face and Arthur's ; of the emphasis he had laid on 
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those three words, " my own brother ;" and of his incompre- 
henBiblc acknowledgment of his own illegitimacy — while I was 
thinking of these things, the reports I have mentioned suddenly 
flew into my mind, and linked themselves fast to the chain of 
my previous reflections. Something within me whispered, " It 
is best that those two youn^ men should not meet again." I 
felt it before I slept ; I felt it when I woke ; and I went, as I 
told you, alone to the inn the next morning 

I had missed my only opportunity of seeing my nameless 
patient again. He had oeen gone nearly an hour when I in- 
quired for him. 

I have now told you everything that I know for certain, in re- 
lation to the man whom I brought back to life in the double- 
bedded room of the Inn at Doncaster. What I have next to 
add is matter for inference and surmise, and is not, strictly 
speaking, matter of fact. 

I have to tell you, first, that the medical student turned out 
to be strangely and unaccountably right in assuming it as 
more than probable that Arthur HolSday would marry the 

Cing lady who had given him the water-colour drawing of the 
dscape. That marriage took place a little more than a year 
afler the events occurred which I have just been relating. 

The young couple came to live in the neighbourhood in 
which I was then established in practice. I was present at 
the wedding, and was rather surprised to find that ibrthur was 
singularly reserved with me, both before and after his mar- 
riage, on the subject of the voung lady's prior engagement. 
He only referred to it once, when we were alone, merely telling 
me, on that occasion, that his wife had done all that honour and 
duty required of her in the matter, and that the engagement 
had been broken ofi* with the full approval of her parents. 
I never heard more from him than this. Eor three years he 
and his wiie lived together happily. At the expiration of that 
time, the symptoms of a serious illness first declared themselves 
in Mrs. Arthur HoUiday. It turned out to be a long, lingering, 
hopeless malady. I attended her throughout. We had been 
great friends when she was well, and we became more attached 
to each other than ever when she was ill. I had many long 
and interesting conversations with her in the intervals when 
she suffered least. The result of one of those conversations I 
may briefly relate, leaving you to draw any inferences from it 
that you please. 

The interview to which I refer, occurred shortly before her 
death. 
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I called one eTening, as usual, and found her alone, with a 
look in her eyes which told me she had heen crying. She only 
informed me, at first, that she had been depressed in spirits ; 
but, by little and little, she became more communicative, and 
con&Bsed to me that she had been looking over some old letters, 
which had been addressed to her, before she had seen Arthur, 
by a man to whom she had been engaged to be married. J 
asked her how the engagement came to be broken off. She 
replied that it had not been broken off, but that it had died 
out in a very mysterious manner. The person to whom she 
was engaged — ^her first love, she called him — was poor, and 
there was no immediate prospect of their being married. He 
followed my profession, and went abroad to study. They had 
corresponded regularly, until the time when, as she behoTed, 
he had returned to England. From that period she heard no 
more of him. He was of a fretfuly sensitire temperament ; 
mod she feared that she might have inadvertently done or said 
something to ofiend him. However that might be, he had 
never written to her again ; and, after waiting a year, she had 
married Arthur. I asked when the first estrangement had be- 
gim, and found that the time at which she ceased to hear any- 
thing of her first lover, exactly corresponded with the time at 
whi^ I had been called in to my mysterious patient at The 
Two Bobins Inn. 

A fortnight after that conversation, she died. In course of 
time Arthur married again. Of late years, he has lived 
principally in London, and I have seen little or nothing of 



I have some years to pass over before I can approach to 
anything like a conclusion of this frafi;mentary narrative. And 
even when that later period is reached, the little thai I have 
to say will not occupy your attention for more than a few 
minutes. 

One rainy autumn evening, while I was still practising as a 
country doctor, I was sitting alone, thinking over a case then 
under my chai'ge which sorely perplexed me, when I heard a 
low knock at the door of my room. 

** Come in," I cried, lookmg up curiously to see who wanted 
me. 

After a momentary delay, the lock moved, and a long, white, 
bony hand stole round the door as it opened, gently pushing it 
over a fold in the carpet which hindered it fix>m working freely 
en the hinges. The nand was followed by a man whose &ce 
uwkmtljr struck me with a very strange sensation. There was 
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something familiar to me in the look of him ; and yet it wbb 
also something that suggested the idea of change. 

He quietly introduced himself as " Mr. Lorn ;" presented to 
me some excellent professional recommendations; and pro- 
posed to fill the place, then vacant, of my assistant. While he 
was speaking, I noticed it as singular that we did not appear 
to be meeting each other like struigers ; and that, while I was 
certainly stsj^led at seeing him, he did not appear to be at aL 
startled at seeing me. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say that I thought I had 
met with him before. But there was something in his face, 
and something in my recollections — ^I can harcQy say what — 
which unaccountably restrained me from speaking, and which, 
as unaccountably, attracted me to him at once, and made me 
feel ready and glad to accept his proposal. 

He took his assistant's place on that very day. We got on 
together as if we had been old friends from the first ; but, 
throughout the whole time of his residence in my house, he 
never volunteered any confidences on the subject of his past 
life ; and I never approached the forbidden topic except by 
hints, which he resolutely refused to understand. 

I had long had a notion that my patient at the Inn might 
have been a natural son of the elder Mr. HoUiday's, and that 
he might also have been the man who was engaged to Arthur's 
first wife. And, now, another idea occurred to me, that Mr. 
Lorn was the only person in existence who could, if he chose, 
enlighten me on both those doubtful points. But he never 
did choose — and I was never enlightened. He remained with 
me till I removed to London to try my fortune there, as a 
physician, for the second time ; and then he went his way, and 
1 went mine, and we have never seen one another since. 

I can ^dd no more. I may have been right in my suspicion, 
or I ma^ have been wrong. All I know is, that, in those days 
of my country practice, when I came home late, and found my 
assistant asleep, and woke him, he used to look, in coming to, 
wonderfully like the stranger at Doncaster, as he raised liim- 
self in the bed on that memorable night. 



THE SIXTH DAY. 



Av oppressively mild temperature, and steady, soft, settled 
rain — dismal weather for idle people in the country. Miss 
Jessie, after looking longingly out of window, resigned herself 
to circumstances, and gave up all hope of a ride. The gar- 
dener, the conservatory, the rabbits, the raven, the house- 
keeper, and, as a last resource, even the neglected piano, were 
all uiid under contribution to help her through the time. It 
was a long day, but, thanks to her own talent for trifling, she 
contrived to occupy it pleasantly enough. 

Still no news of my son. The time was getting on now, 
and it was surely not unreasonable to look for some tidings of 
him. 

To-day, Morgan and I both finished our third, and last, 
stories. I corrected my brother's contribution, vnth no very 
great difficulty on this occasion, and numbered it Nine. My 
own story came next, and was thus accidentally distinguished 
as the last of the series — Number Ten. When I dropped the 
two corresponding cards into the bowl, the thought tnat there 
would be now no more to add, seemed to quicken my prevail- 
ing sense of anxiety on the subject of George's return. A 
heavy depression hung upon my spirits, and I went out despe- 
rately in the rain, to shalke my mind free of oppressing influ- 
ences, by dint of hard bodily exercise. 

The number drawn this evening was Three. On the pro- 
duction of the corresponding manuscript, it proved to be my 
turn to read again. 

" I can promise you a little variety to-night," I said, ad- 
dressing our fair guest, " if I can promise nothing else. This 
time, it is not a story of my own writing that I am about to 
read, but a copy of a very curious correspondence which 1 
found among my professional papers." 

Jessie's countenance fell directly. " Is there no story in it P'* 
•be asked, rather discontentedly. 
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" Certainly there is a story in it," I replied ; a story of a 
mucli lighter kind than any we have yet read, and which may ' 
on that account prove acceptable, by way of contrast and re- 
lief, even if it fails to attract you by other means. I obtained 
the original correspondence, I must tell you, from the office of 
the Detective Police of London." 

Jessie's fsuce brightened. ''That promises something to 
begin with," she said. 

'* Some years since," I continued, " there was a desire at 
head quarters to increase the numbers and efficiency of the 
Detective Police ; and I had the honour of being one of the 
persons privately consulted on that occasion. The chief ob- 
stacle to the pkm proposed lay in the difficulty of finding new 
recruits. The ordinary rank and file of the police of London 
are sober, trustworthy, and courageous men, but, as a body, 
they are sadly wanting in intelligence. Knowing this, the 
authorities took into consideration, a scheme, which looked 
plausible enough on paper, for availing themselves of the ser- 
vices of that proverbially sharp class of men — the experienced 
clerks in attorney's offices. Among the persons whose advice 
was sought on this point, I was the only one who dissented 
from the arrangement proposed. I felt certain that the really 
experienced clerks entrusted with conducting private investi- 
gations and hunting up lost evidence, were too well paid, and 
too independently situated in their various offices, to care 
about entering the ranks of the Detective Police, and sub- 
mitting themselves to the rigid discipline of Scotland Yard. 
And I ventured to predict that the inferior clerks only, whose 
discretion was not to be trusted, would prove to be the men 
who volunteered for detective employment. My advice was 
not taken, and the experiment of enlisting the clerks was tried 
in two or three cases. I was naturally interested in the re- 
sult ; and in due course of time, I applied for information in 
the right quarter. In reply, the onginals of the letters, of 
which I am now about to read the copies, were sent to me, 
with an intimation that the correspondence, in this particular 
instance, offered a fair specimen of the results of the experi- 
ment in the other cases. The letters amused me, and I ob- 
tained permission to copy them before I sent them back. 
Tou win now hear, theretore, by his own statement, how a cer- 
tain attorney's clerk succeeded in conducting a very delicate 
investigation, and how the regular members of the Detective 
Police contrived to help him through his first experiment." 
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THE BITER BIT. 



[^Extracted from the Correspondence of the London Police,'] 

TBOM CHIIF UrSPlOTOB THEAKBTOlinS, OF THE DETECTIYB 
POLICE, TO BEBOEAKT BULMEB OF THE SAME FOBCE. 

LoiTOON, 4th July, 18 — . 
SSBOSAirT BULHEB, 

This is to inform you that you are wanted to assist in look- 
ing up a case of importance, which will require all the atten- 
tion of au experienced member of the force. The matter of 
the robbery on which you are now engaged, you will please to 
shift over to the young man who brings you this letter. You 
will tell him all the circumstances of the case, just as they 
stand ; you will put him up to the progress you have made (if 
any) towards detecting the person or persons by whom the 
money has been stolen ; and you will leave him to make the 
beet he can of the matter now in your hands. He is to have 
the whole r^onsibility of the case, and the whole credit of 
hin success, if he brings it to a proper issue. 

So much for the orders that I am desired to communicate to 
you. 

A word in your ear, next, about this new man who is to 
take your place. His name is Matthew Sharpin ; and He is to 
bave the chance given him of dashing into our office at a jumo 
-—supposing he turns out strong enough to take it. You will 
naturally ask me how he comes by this privilege. I can only 
tell you that he has some uncommonly strong interest to back 
him in certain high quarters, which you and 1 had better not 
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mention except under our breaths. He has been a lawyer's 
derk ; and he is wonderfully conceited in his opinion of him- 
self, as well as mean and underhand to look at. According to 
his own account, he leaves his old trade, and joins ours, of his 
own free will and preference. You will no more believe that 
than I do. My notion is, that he has managed to ferret out 
some private information in connection with the affairs of one 
of his master's clients, which makes him rather an awkward 
customer to keep in the office for the future, and which, at die 
samei time, gives him hold enough over his employer to make 
it dangerous to drive him into a comer by turning him away. 
I think the giving him this unheard-of chance among us, is, in 
plain words, pretty much like giving him hush-money to keep 
him quiet. However that may be, Mr. Matthew Sharpin is to 
have the case now in your hands ; and if he succeeds with it, 
ho pokes his ugly nose into our office, as sure as fate. I put 
you up to this, Sergeant, so that you may not stand in your 
own bght by giving the new man any cause to complain of you 
at head-quarters, and remain yours, 

Fbakcis Theakstoke. 

fbom mb. matthew shabpik to chief nrsfectob 
theakstone. 

London, July 6th, 18—. 
Deab Sib, 

Having now been favoured with the necessary instructions 
from Sergeant Buhner, I beg to remind you of certain direc- 
tions which I have received, relating to the report of my 
future proceedings which I am to prepare for examination at 
head-quarters. 

The object of my writing, and of your examining what I have 
written, before you send it in to the higher auuiorities, is, I 
am informed, to give me, as an untried hand, the benefit of 
your advice, in case I want it (which I venture to think I shall 
not) at any stage of my proceedings. As the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case on which 1 am now engaged, make it 
impossible for me to absent myself from the place where the 
robbery was committed, until I have made some progress 
towards discovering the thief, I am necessarily precluaed from 
consulting you personally. Hence the necessity of my writing 
down the various details, which might, perhaps, be better corn- 
municated by word of mouth. Tms, if I am not mistaken, is 
the position in which we are now placed. I state my own im- 
pressions on the subject, in writing, in order that we may 
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dearly understand each other at the outset ; — and hare the 
honour to remain, your obedient servant, 

Matthew Shabpdt. 

TBOM CnUF INSPKCTOB THEAKSTONE TO MB. MATTHEW 
BHAEPIK. J 

London, 5th July 18—. 
Sib, 

Ton have begun by wasting time, ink, and paper. We both 
of us perfectly well knew the position we stood in towards each 
other, when I sent you with my letter to Sergeant Bulmer. 
There was not the least need to repeat it in writing. Be so 
eood as to employ your pen, in future, on the business actually 
m hand. 

You have now three separate matters on which to write to mo. 
First, You have to draw up a statement of voiir instructions 
received from Sergeant Bulmer, in order to show us that no- 
thing has escaped your memory, and that you are thoroughly 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the case which has 
been entrusted to you. Secondly, You are to inform me what 
it is you propose to do. Thirdly, You are to report every inch 
of your progress (if you make any) from day to day, and, if 
need be, from hour to hour as well. This is your duty. As 
to what my duty may be, when I want you to remind me of it, 
I will write and tell you so. In tho meantime, I remain, 
yours, 

Feancis Theakstone. 



FBOM MB. MATTHEW SHABPIN TO CHIEF mSFECTOB 
THEAKSTOITE. 

London, 6th July, 18—. 

Bib, 

You are rather an elderly person, and, as such, naturally in- 
clined to be a little jealous of men like me, who are in the prime 
of tlioir lives and their faculties. Under these circumstances, 
it is my duty to be considerate towards you, and not to bear 
too hardly on your small failings. I decline, therefore, alto- 
gether, to take offence at the tone of your letter ; I give you 
the full benefit of the natural generosity of my nature ; I 
sponge the very existence of your surly communication out of 
my memory — in short, Chief Inspector Theakstone, I forgive 
you, and proceed to business. 

My first duty is to draw up a full statement of the instruc- 
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tions I have recelTod from Serjeant Bulmer. Here thej are 
at your service, according to my version of them. 

At number 13, Eutherford Street, Soho, there is a stationer's 
shop. It is kept by one Mr. Yatman. He is a married man, 
but has no family. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Yatman, the other 
inmates in the house are a young single man named Jay, who 
lodges in the front room on' the second floor — a shopman, who 
sleeps in one of the attics, — and a servant-of-all-work, whose 
bed is in the back-kitchen. Once a week a charwoman comes 
for a few hours in the rooming only, to help this servant. 
These are all the persons who, on ordinary occasions, have 
means of access to the interior of the house, pkced, as a matter 
of course, at their disposal. 

Mr. Yatman has been in business for many years, carrying 
on his affairs prosperously enough to realize a handsome inde- 
pendence for a person in his position. Unfortunately for him- 
self, he endeavoured to increase the amount of his property by 
speculating. He ventured boldly in his investments, Iuck 
went gainst him, and rather less than two years ago he found 
himself a poor man again. All that was saved out of the wreck 
of his property was the sum of two hundred pounds. 

Although Mr. Yatman did his best to meet his altered cir- 
cumstances, by giving up many of the luxuries and comforts 
to which he and his wife had been accustomed, he found it im- 
possible to retrench so far as to allow of putting by any money 
from the income produced by his shop. The business nas been 
declining of late years — the cheap advertising stationers having 
done it injury with the public. Consequently, up to the last 
week the only surplus property possessed by Mr. Yatman 
consisted of the two hundred pounds which had been recovered 
from the wreck of his fortune. This sum was placed as a de- 
posit in a joint-stock bank of the highest possible character. 

Eight days ago, Mr. Yatman and his lodger, Mr. Jay, held a 
conversation on the subject of the commercial difficulties which 
are hampering trade in all directions at the present time. Mr. 
Jay (who lives by supplying the newspapers with short para- 
graphs relating to accidents, offences, and brief records of re- 
markable occurrences in general — who is, in short, what they 
call a penny-a-liner) told his landlord that he had been in the 
city that day, and had heard unfavourable rumours on the sub- 
ject of the joint-stock banks. The rumours to which he alluded 
had already reached the ears of Mr. Yatman from other Quar- 
ters ; and the confirmation of them by his lodger had suca an 
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effect on his mind — predisposed as it was to alarm by the ez« 
perience of his former losses — that he resolved to go at once 
to the bank and withdraw his deposit. It was then getting on 
towards the end of the afternoon ; and he arrived just in time 
to receive his money before the bank closed. 

He received the deposit in bank notes of the following 
amounts;— one fifty-pound note, three twenty-pound notes, 
six ten-pound notes, and six five-pound notes. His object in 
drawing the money in this form was to have it ready to lay out 
immediately in trifling loans, on good security, among the 
small tradespeople of his district, some of whom are sorely 
pressed for the very means of existence at the present time. 
Investments of this kind seemed to Mr. Yatman to be the 
most safe and the most profitable on which he could now 
venture. 

He brought the money back in an envelope placed in his 
breast-pocket ; and asked his shopman, on getting home, to 
look for a small flat tin cash-box, which had not been used for 
years, and which, as Mr. Yatman remembered it, was exactly 
of the right size to hold the bank notes. For some time the 
cash-box was searched for in vain. Mr. Yatman called to his 
wife to know if she had any idea where it was. The ques- 
tion was overheard by the servant-of-all-work, who was taking 
up the tea-tray at the time, and by Mr. Jay, who was coming 
down stairs on his way out to the theatre. Ultimately the 
cash-box was found by the shopman. Mr. Yatman placed the 
bank-notes in it, secured them by a padlock, and put tho box 
in his coat-pocket. It stuck out of the coat-pocket a very little, 
but enough to be seen. Mr. Yatman remained at home, up 
stairs, all tho evening. No visitors called. At eleven o'clock 
he went to bed, and put the cash-box along with his clothes, 
on a chair by the bed-side. 

When he and his wife woke the next morning, the box was 
gone. Payment of the notes was immediaely stopped at the 
bank of England ; but no news of the money has been heard of 
since that time. 

So far, the circumstances of the case are perfectly clear. 
They point unmistakably to the conclusion that the robbery 
must have been committed by some person living in the house. 
Suspicion falls, therefore, upon the servant-of-all-work, upon 
the shopman, and upon Mr. Jay. The two first knew that 
the cash-box was being inquired for by their master, but 
did not know what it was he wanted to put into it. Thej 
would assume, of course, that it was money. They both had 
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ies (the servant, when she took away the tea — and 
tfie shopman, when he came, after shutting up, to give the 
keys 01 the till to his master) of seeing the cash-box in Mr. 
Yatman*s pocket, and of inferring naturally, from its position 
there, that he intended to take it into his bedroom with him 
at night. 

Mr. Jay, on the other hand, had been told, during the after- 
noon's conversation on the subject of joint-stock banks, that 
his landlord had a deposit of two hundred pounds in one of 
them. He also knew that Mr. Yatman left nim with the in- 
tention of drawing that money out ; and he heard the inquiry 
for the cash-box, afterwards, when he was coming down stairs. 
He must, therefore, have inferred that the money was in the 
house^ and that the cash-box was the receptacle intended to 
contain it. That he could have had any idea, however, of the 
place in which Mr. Yatman intended to keep it for the night, 
is impossible, seeing that he went out before the box was 
found, and did not return till his landlord was in bed. Conse- 
quently, if he committed the robbery, he must have gone into 
tne bedroom purely on speculation. 

Speaking of the bedroom reminds me of the necessity of 
noticing the situation of it in the house, and the means that 
exist of gaining easy access to it at any hour of the night. 

The room in question is the back-room on the first-floor. 
In consequence of Mrs. Yatman's constitutional nervousness 
on the suDJect of fire (which makes her apprehend being burnt 
alive in her room, in case of accident, by the hampering of the 
lock if the key is turned in it) her husband hiis never been 
accustomed to lock the bedroom door. Both he and his wife 
are, by their own admission, heavy sleepers. Consequently 
the risk to be run by any evil-disposed persons wishing to 
plunder the bedroom, was of the most trifling kind. They could 
enter the room by merely turning the handle of the door; and 
if they moved with ordinary caution, there was no fear of their 
waking the sleepers inside. This fact is of importance. It 
strengthens our conviction that the money must have been 
taken by one of the inmates of the house, because it tends to 
show that the robbery, in this case, might have been committed 
by persons not possessed of the superior vigilance and cunning 
of the experienced thief. 

Such are the circumstances, as they were related to Sergeant 
Bulmer, when he was first called in to discover the guilty par- 
ties, and, if possible, to recover the lost bank notes. The 
strictest inquiry which he could institute, failed of producing 
the smallest fragment of evidence against' any of tW "^^T^^iOiiA 
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on whom suspicion naturally fell. Their language and be- 
haviour, on being informed of the robbery, was perfectij con- 
sistent with the language and behaviour of innocent people. 
Sergeant Bulmer felt from the first that this was a case for 
private inquiry and secret observation. He began by recom- 
mending Mr. and ]\Irs. Yatman to affect a feeling of perfect 
confidence in the innocence of the persons living under their 
roof; and he then opened the campaign by employing himself 
in following the goings and comings, and in discovering the 
firiends, the habits, and the secrets of the maid-of-all-work. 

Three days and nights of exertion on his own part, and on 
that of othehj who were competent to assist his investigations, 
were enough to satisfy him that there was no sound cause for 
suspicion against the girl. 

He next practised the same precaution in relation to the 
shopman. There was more difficulty and uncertainty in pri- 
vately clearing up this person's character without his know- 
ledge, but the obstacles were at last smoothed away with 
tolerable success ; and though there is not the same amount 
of certainty, in this case, which there was in that of the girl, 
there is still fair reason for supposing that the shopman has 
had nothing to do with the roboery of the cash-box. 

As a necessary consequence of these proceedings, the range 
of suspicion now becomes limited to the lodger, Mr. Jay. 

When I presented your letter of introduction to Sergeant 
Bulmer, he had already made some inquiries on the subject of 
this young man. The result, so far, has not been at all favour- 
able. Mr. Jay's habits are irregular; he frequents public 
houses, and seems to be fanyliarly acquainted with a great 
many dissolute characters ; he is in debt to most of the trades- 

?K)ple whom he employs ; he has not paid his rent to Mr. 
atman for the last month ; yesterday evening he came home 
excited by liquor, and last week he was seen tiuking to a prize- 
fighter. In short, though Mr. Jay does call himself a joum- 
ahst, in virtue of his penny-a-line contributions to the news- 
papers, he is a young man of low tastes, vulgar manners, and 
bad habits. Nothing has yet been discovered in relation to 
him, which redounds to his credit in the smallest degree. 

I have now reported, down to the very last detads, all the 
particulars communicated to me by Sergeant Bulmer. I believe 
you will not find an omission anywhere ; and I think you will 
admit, though you are prejudiced against me, that a clearer 
statement of facts was never laid before you than the state- 
ment I have now made. My next duty is to tell you what I 
propose to do, now that the case is confided to my hands. 
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In the first place, it is clearly mj business to take up the 
case at the point where Sergeant Buhner has left it. On his 
authority, i am justified in assuming that I have no need to 
trouble myself about the maid-of-^-work and the shopman.' 
Their characters are now to be considered as dearea up. 
What remains to be privately investigated is the question of 
the guilt or innocence of Mr. Jay. Before we give up the 
notes for lost, we must make sure, if we can, that he knows 
nothing about them. 

This is the plan that I have adopted, with the full approval 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tatman, for discovering whether ]Mr. J ay is 
or is not the person who has stolen the cash-box : — 

I propose, to-day, to present myself at the house in the cha- 
racter of a young man who is looidng for lodgings. The back 
room on the second-floor will be shown to me as the room to 
let ; and I shall establish myself there to-night, as a person 
from the country who has come to London to look for a situa- 
tion in a respectable shop or office. 

By this means I shall be living next to the room occupied 
by Mr. Jay. The partition between us is mere lath and 
piaster. I shall make a small hole in it, near the cornice, 
through which I can see what Mr. Jay does in his room, and 
hear every word that is said when any friend happens to call on 
him. Whenever he is at home, I shall be at my post of observ- 
ation. Whenever he goes out, I shall be after him. By em- 
ploying these means of watching him, I believe I may look 
forwara to the discovery of his secret — if he knows anything 
about the lost bank-notes — as to a dead certainty. 

What you may think of my plan of observation I cannot 
undertake to say. It appears to me to unite the invaluable 
merits of boldness andf simplicity. Fortified by this convic- 
tion, I close the present communication with feelings of the 
most sanguine description in regard to the future, and remain 
your obedient servant, 

, Matthew SHABPnr. 

FBOM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

7th July. 
Sib, 
As you have not honoured me with any answer to my last 
communication, I assume that, in spite of your prejudices 
agailist me, it has produced the favourable impression on your 
mind which I ventured to anticipate. Gfratified beyond 
measure by the token of approval which yoiir eloquent aiko^si^ 
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eonve^B to me, I proceed to report the progrcds that haa been 
made in tho course of the last twenty-four hours. 

I am now comfortably established next door to Mr. Jay ; 
and I am delighted to say that I have two holes in the parti- 
tion, instead of one. My natural sense of humour has led mo 
into the pardonable extravagance of giving them appropriate 
names. One I call my peep-hole, and the other my pipe-hole. 
The name of the first explains itself; the name of the second 
refers to a Hmall tin pipe, or tube, inserted in the hole, and 
twisted so that the mouth of it comes close to my ear, while 
I am standing at my post of observation. Thus, while I am 
looking at Mr. Jay through my peep-hole, I can hear ever}- 
word that may bo spoken in his room through my pipe-hole. 

Perfect candoiw — a virtue which I have possessed from my 
childhood — compels me to acknowledge, before I go any fur- 
ther, that the ingenious notion of adding a pipe-hole to my 
proposed ])eep-hole originated with Mrs. Yatman. This lady 
— ^a most intelligent and accomplished person, simple, and yet 
distinguished, in her manners — has entered into all my little 

Elans with an enthusiasm and intelligence which I cannot too 
ighly i)raiHe. IMr. Yatman is so cast down by his loss, that 
he is quite incapable of affording me any assistance. Mrs. 
Yatman, who is evidently most tenderly attached to him, foela 
her husbaiid's sad condition of mind even more acutely than 
she feels the loss of the money; and is mainly stimulated to 
exertion by her desire to assist in raising him from the miser- 
able state of j)rostration into which he has now fallen. 

" The money, Mr. Sharpin,'* she said to me yesterday even- 
ing, with tears in her eyes, " the money may be regained by 
rigid economy and strict attention to business. It is njy hus- 
band's wretched state of mind that makes me so anxious for 
the discovery of the thief 1 may be wrong, but I felt hopeful 
of success as soon as you entered the house ; and I believe, 
if the wretch who has robbed us is to be found, you are 
the man to discover him.'* 1 accepted this gratifying compli- 
ment in tlie spirit in which it was offered — firmly believing 
that I shall be found, sooner or later, to have thoroughly 
deserved it. 

Let me now return to business ; that is to say, to my peep- 
hole and my pipe-hole. 

I have enjoyed some hours of calm observation of Mr. Jay. 
Though rarely at home, as I understand from Mrs. Yatman, 
on ordinar}^ occasions, he has been in-doors the whole of thia 
dajr. That is suspicious, to begin with. I have to report. 
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fbrther, that he rose at a late hour this morning (always a 
bad sign in a young man), and that he lost a great deal of time, 
after he was up, in yawning and complaining to himself of 
headache. Like other debauched characters, he ate little or 
nothing for breakfast. His next proceeding was to smoke a 
pipe — a dirty clay pipe, which a gentleman would *have been 
ashamed to put between his lips. When he had done smok- 
ing, he took out pen, ink, and paper, and sat down to write 
with a groan — whether of remorse for having taken the bank- 
notes, or of disgust at the task before him, I am unable to 
say. After writing a few lines (too far away from my peep- 
hole to give me a chance of reading over his shoulder;, ne 
leaned back in his chair, and amused himself by humming the 
tunes of certain popular songs. Whether these do, or do not^ 
represent secret signals by which he communicates with his 
accomplices remains to be seen. After he had amused himself 
for some time by humming, he cot up and began to walk 
about the room, occasionally stoppmg to add a sentence to the 
paper on his desk. Before long, he went to a locked cupboard 
and opened it. I strained my eyes eagerly, in expectation of 
making a discovery. I saw him take something carefully out 
of the cupboard — he turned round — and it was only a pint 
bottle of brandy ! Having drunk some of the liquor, this 
extremely indolent reprobate lay down on his bed again, and 
in five minutes was fast asleep. 

Ailber hearing him snoring for at least two hours, I was re- 
called to my peep-hole by a knock at his door. He jumped up 
and opened it with suspicious activity. 

A very small boy, with a very dirty face, walked in, said, 
" Please, sir, they're waiting for you,** sat down on a chair, 
with his legs a long way from the ground, and instantly fell 
asleep ! Mr. Jay swore an oath, tied a wet towel round his 
head, and going back to his paper, began to cover it with 
writing as fast as his fingers could move the pen. Occasionally 
getting up to dip the towel in water and tie it on again, he con- 
tinued at this employment for nearly three hours ; then folded 
up the leaves of writing, woke the boy, and gave them to him, i 
with this remarkable expression : — " Now, then, young sleepy- 
head, quick — march ! If you see the governor, tell him to have 
the money ready when I call for it.** The boy grinned, and 
disappeared. I was sorely tempted to follow " sleepy head,*- 
but, on reflection, considered it safest still to keep my eye on 
the proceedings of Mr. Jay. 

In half an hoiir's time, he put on hia li&\. vxA^i^^ ^sd^ 
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Of course, I put on my hat and walked out also. As I went 
down stain, I passed Mrs. Yatmau going up. ^ The lady has 
been kind enough to undertake, by previous arrangement be- 
tween us, to search Mr. Jay's room, while he is out of the way, 
and while I am necessarily engaged in the pleasing duty of 
following him wherever he goes. On the occasion to which I 
now refer, he walked straight to the nearest tavern, and ordered 
a couple of mutton chops for his dinner. I placed myself in 
the next box to him, and ordered a couple of mutton chops for 
my dinner. Before I had been in the room a minute, a young 
man of highly suspicious manners and appearance, sitting at a 
table opposite, tooK his glass of porter in his hand and joined 
Mr. Jay. I pretended to be reading the newspaper, and lis- 
tened, as in duty bound, with all my might. 

" Jack has been here inquiring after you,'* says the young 
man. 

" Did he leave any message ?" asks Mr. Jay. 

" Tes," says the other. " He told me, if 1 met with you, to 
say that he wished very particularly to see you to-night ; and 
that he would give you a look in. at Eutherford Street, at seven 
o'clock." 

" All right," says Mr. Jay. " I'll get back in time to see 
him." 

Upon this, the suspicious-looking young man finished his 
porter, and saying that he was rather in a hurry, took leave of 
nis friend (perhaps I should not be wrong if I said his accom- 
plice) and left the room. 

At twenty-five minutes and a half past six — in these serious 
cases it is important to be particular about time — Mr. Jay 
finished his chops and paid his bill. At twenty-six minut^ 
and three-quarters I finisliod my chops and paid mine. In ten 
minutes more I was inside tbe house in Butherford Street, and 
was received by Mrs. Yatman in the passage. That charming 
woman's face exhibited an expression of melancholy and disap- 
pointment which it quite grieved me to see. 

" I am afraid. Ma'am," says I, " that you have not hit on any 
little criminating discovery in the lodger's room ?" 

She shook her head and sighed. It was a soft, languid, flut- 
tering sigh ; — and, upon my life, it quite upset me. For the 
moment I forgot business, and burned with envy of Mr. Yat- 
man. 

*' Don't despair, Ma'am," I said, with an insinuating mild- 
ness which seemed to touch her. " I have heard a mysterious 
ivmversation — I know of a guilty appointment — and I expect 
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neat tilings from my Peep-hole and my Pipe-hole to-night. 
Fray, don't be alarmed, but I think we are on the brink of a 
diaoovery." 

Here my enthusiastic deyotion to business got the better of 
my tender feelings. I looked — winked — nodded— left her. 

When 1 got back to my observatory, I found Mr. Jay digest- 
ing his mutton-chops in an arm-chair, with his pipe in his 
mouth. On his table were two tumblers, a jug of water, 
and the pint-bottle of brandy. It was then close upon seven 
o'clock. As the hour struck, the person described as " Jack" 
walked in. 

He looked agitated — I am happy to say he looked violently 
agitated. The cheerful glow of anticipated success diffused 
itself (to use a strong expression) all over mo, from liead to 
foot. With breathless interest I looked through my Peep-hole, 
and saw the visitor — ^the " Jack" of this delightful case — sit 
down, facing me, at the opposite side of the table to Mr. Jay. 
Making allowance for the aifference in expression which their 
countenances just now happened to exhibit, these two aban- 
doned villains were so much alike in other respects as to lead 
at once to the conclusion that they were brothers. Jack was 
the cleaner man and the better dressed of the two. I admit 
that, at the outset. It is, perhaps, one of my failings to push 
justice and impartiality to their utmost limits. I am no Pha- 
risee ; and whore Vice has its redeeming point, I say, let Vice 
have its due— yes, yes, by all manner of means, let Vice have 
its due. 

" What's the matter now, Jack ?" says Mr. Jay. 

" Can't you sec it in my face ?" says Jack. " My dear fellow, 
delays are dangerous. Let us have done with suspense, and 
risk it the day after to-morrow." 

" So soon as that ?" cries Mr. Jay, looking very much asto- 
nished. " Well, I'm ready, if you are. But, 1 say, Jack, is 
SomebodjT Else ready too ? Are you quite sure of that ?" 

He smiled as he spoke — a frightful smile — and Jaid a very 
strong emphasis on those two words, " Somebody Else." There 
is evidently a third ruffian, a nameless desperado, concerned in 
the business. 

" Meet us to-morrow," says Jack, " and judge for yourself. 
Be in the Kegent's Park at eleven in the morning, and look 
out for us at the turning that leads to the Avenue lioad." 

" I'll bo there," says Mr. Jay. " Have a drop of brandy and 
water? What arc you getting up for? You're not going 
already ?" 
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" Yes, I am/' says Jack. " The fact is, Tin so excited and 
•ffitated that I can't sit still anywhere for five minutes toge- 
ther. Kidiculous as it may appear to you, Tm in a perpetual 
state of ner\'ou8 flutter. I can't, for the life of me, help fearing 
that we shall be found out. I fancy that every man who loou 
twice at me iu tho street is a spy" 

At those words, I thought my legs would have given way 
under me. Nothing but strength of mind kept me at my 
Peep-hole — nothing else, I give you my word of honour. 

" Stuff" and nonsense !" cries Mr. Jay, with all the effrontery 
of a veteran in crime. " We have kept the secret up to this 
time, and we will manage cleverly to the end. Have a drop 
of brandy and water, and you will feel as certain about it as 
I do." 

Jack steadily refused the brandy and water, and steadily 
persisted in taking his leave. 

" 1 must try if I can*t walk it off*," he said. " Bemember 
to-morrow morning— eleven o'clock, Avenue Eoad side of the 
Eegent's Park." 

With those words he went out. Ilis hardened relative 
laughed desperately, and resumed the dirty clay pipe. 

I sat down on the side of my bed, actually quivering with 
excitement. 

It is clear to me that no attempt has yet been made to 
change the stolen bank notes ; and I may add that Sergeant 
Bulmer was of that opinion also, when he left the case in my 
hands. What is the natural conclusion to draw from the con- 
versation which 1 have just set down ? Evidently, that the 
confederates meet to-morrow to take their respective shares in 
the stolen money, and to decide on the safest means of getting 
the notes changed the day after. Mr. Jay is, beyond a doubt, 
the leading criminal in this business, and he will probably run 
the chief risk — that of changing the fifty-pound note. I shall, 
therefore, still make it my business to follow him — attending 
at the Regent's Park to-morrow, and doing my best to hear 
what is said there. If another appointment is made for the 
day after, I shall, of course, go to it. In the meantime, I shall 
want the immediate assistance of two competent persons (sup- 
posing the rascals separate after their meeting) to follow the 
two minor criminals. It is onlv fair to add, that, if the rogues 
all retire together, I shall probably keep my subordinates in 
reserve. Being naturally ambitious, I desire, if possible, to 
hsve the whole credit of discovering this robbery to myBel£ 
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8th July. 

I have to acknowledge, with thanks, the speedy arrival of my 
two subordinates — men of very average abilities, I am afraid ; 
but, fortunately, I shall always De on the spot to direct thorn. 

My first business this morning was, necessarily, to prevent 
mistakes by accounting to Mr. and Mrs. Yatman for the pre- 
sence of two strangers on the scene. Mr. Yatman (between 
ourselves, a poor feeble man) only shook his head and groaned. 
Mrs. Yatman (that superior woman) favoured me with a 
charming look of intelligence. 

" Oh, Mr. Sharpin !" she said, " I am so sorry to see those 
two men ! Your sending for their assistance looks as if you 
were beginning to be doubtful of success." 

I privatelv winked at her (she is very good in allowing me 
to do so without taking offence), and told her, in my facetious 
way, that she laboured under a slight mistake. 

" It is because I am sure of success. Ma'am, that I send for 
them. 1 am determined to recover the monev, not for my own 
sake only, but for Mr. Yatman's sake—and for yours." 

I laid a considerable amoimt of stress on those last three 
words. She said, " Oh, Mr. Sharpin !" again— and blushed of 
a heavenly red — and looked down at her work. I could go to 
the world's end with that woman, if Mr. Yatman would only 
die. 

I sent off the two subordinates to wait, until I wanted them, 
at the Avenue Eoad gate of the Eegent's Park. Half an hour 
afterwards I was following in the same direction myself, at the 
heels of Mr. Jav. 

The two confederates were punctual to the appointed time, 
I blush to record it, but it is nevertheless necessary to state, 
that the third rogue — ^the nameless desperado of my report, or 
if you prefer it, the mysterious " Somebody Else" of tne con- 
versation between the two brothers — is a Woman ! and, what 
is worse, a young woman ! and what is more lamentable still, 
a nice-looking woman ! I have long resisted a growing con- 
viction, that, wherever there is mischief in this world, an 
individual of the fair sex is inevitably certain to be mixed up 
in it. After the experience of this morning, I can struggle 
against that sud conclusion no longer.— I give up the sex — 
excepting Mrs. Yatman, I give up the sex. 

The man named " Jack" offered the woman his arm. Mr. 
Jay placed himself on the other side of her. The three then 
walked away slowly among the trees. I followed them at a 
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respectful distance. My two subordinates, at a respectful 
distance also, followed me. 

It was, I deeply regret to s%y, impossible to get near enough 
to them to overbear their conversation, without running too 
great a risk of being discovered. I could only infer from their 
gestures and actions that they were all three talking with ex- 
traordinary earnestness on some subiect which deeply interested 
them. After having been engaged in this way a full quarter 
of an hour, they suddenly turnea round to retrace their steps. 
My presence of mind did not forsake me in this emergency. 
I signed to the two subordinates to walk on carelessly and pass 
them, while 1 myself slipped dexterously behind a tree. As 
they came by me, 1 heard " Jack" address these words to Mr. 
Jay : — 

*' Let us say half past ten to-morrow morning. And mind 
you come in a cab. Wo had better not risk taking one in this 
neighbourhood." 

Mr. Jay made some brief reply, which I could not overhear. 
They walked back to the place at which they had met, shaking 
hands there with an audacious cordiality which it quite sickened 
me to sec. They then separated. 1 followed Mr. Jay. My 
subordinates paid the same delicate attention to the other two. 

Instead of taking mo back to Eutherford Street, Mr. Jay 
led me to the Strand. He stopped at a dingy, disreputable^ 
looking house, which, according to the inscription over the 
door, was a newspaper office, but which, in my judgment, had 
all the external appearance of a place devoted to the reception 
of stolen goods. 

After remaining inside for a few minutes, he came out, 
whistling, with iiis finger and thumb in his waistcoat pocket. 
A less discreet man than myself would have arrested him on 
the spot. 1 remembered the necessity of catching the two 
confederates, and the importance of not interfering with the 
appointment that had been made for the next morning. Such 
coolness as this, under trying circumstances, is rarely to be 
found, I should imagine, in a young beginner, whose reputation 
as a detective ])oliceman is still to make. 

From the house of suspicious appearance, Mr. Jay betook 
himself to a cigar-divan, and read tho magazines over a cheroot. 
I sat at a table near him, and read the magazines likewise over 
a cheroot. From the divan he strolled to the tavern and had 
his chops. I strolled to the tavern and had my chops. When 
he had done, he went back to his lodging. When 1 had done^ 
I went back to mine. He was overcome with drowsiness early 
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m the evening, and went to bed. Aa soon as I heard him 
snoring, I was overcome with drowsiness, and went to bed also. 

Early in the morning my tw6 subordinates came to make 
their report. 

They had seen the man named '* Jack** leave the woman near 
the gate of an apparently respectable villa-residence, not far 
from the £egent*s Park. Left to himself, he took a turning to 
the right, which led to a sort of suburban street, principally 
inhabited by shopkeepers. He stopped at the private door of 
one of the houses, and let himself in with his own key — looking 
about him as ho opened the door, and staring suspiciously at 
my men as they lounged along on the opposite side of the way. 
These were all the particulars which the subordinates had to 
commimicate. I kept them in my room to attend on me, if 
needful, and mounted to my Peep-hole to have a look at 
Mr. Jay. 

He was occupied in dressing himself, and was taking extra- 
ordinary pains to destroy all traces of the natural slovenliness 
of his appearance. This was precisely what I expected. A 
vagabond like Mr. Jay knows the importance of giving himself 
a respectable look when he is going to run the risk of changing 
a stolen bank note. At five minutes past ten o'clock, he had 
given the last brush to«his shabby hat and the last scouring 
with bread-crumb to his dirty gloves. At ten minutes past 
ten he was in the street, on his way to the nearest cab-stand, 
and I and my subordinates were close on his heels. 

He took a cab, and we took a cab. I had not overheard 
them appoint a place of meeting, when following them in the 
Park on the previous day ; but I soon found that we were pro- 
ceeding in the old directiou of the Avenue Eoad gate. 

The cab in which Mr. Jay was riding turned into the Park 
slowly. We stopped outside, to avoid exciting suspicion. I 
got out to follow the cab on foot. Just as I did so, 1 saw it 
stop, and detected the two confederates approaching it from 
among the trees. They got in, and the cab was turned about 
directly. I ran back to my own cab, and told the driver to let 
them pass him, and then to follow as before. 

The man obeyed my directions, but so clumsily as to excite 
their suspicions. We had been driving after them about three 
minutes (returning along the road by which we had advanced) 
when I looked out of the window to see how far they might be 
ahead of us. As I did this, I saw two hats popped out of the 
windows of their cab, and two faces Jooking back at me. I 
sank into my place in a cold sweat ; — the expression is coarse^ 
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but no other form of words can dcBcribe mj condition at that 
trying moment. 

** We are found out !" I said faintly to my two subordinates. 
They stared at mo in astonishment. My filings changed in- 
stantly from the depth of despair to the height of indignation. 

" It is the cabman's fault. Get out, one of you," I said, with 
dimity — " get out, and punch his head." 

Instead of following my directions (I should wish this act 
of disobedience to be reported at head-quartera) they both 
looked out of the window. Before 1 could pull them back, 
they both sat down again. Before I could express my just in- 
dignation , they both grinned, and said to me, " Please to look 
out, sir!" 

I did look out. The thieves' cab had stopped. 

Where? 

At a church door ! ! ! 

What effect this discovery might have had upon the ordinary 
run of men, I don't know. Being of a strong religious turn 
myself, it filled me with horror. 1 have often read of the un- 
principled cunning of criminal persons; but I never before 
heard of three thieves attempting to double on their pursuers 
by entering a church ! The sacrilegious audacity of that pro- 
ceeding is, 1 should think, unparalleled in the annals of crime. 
• I checked my grinning subordinates by a frown. It was 
easy to see what was passing in their superficial minds. If I 
had not been able to look below the surface, I might, on 
observing two nicely-dressed men and one nicely-dressed 
woman enter a church before eleven in the morning on a week 
day, have come to the same hasty conclusion at which my in- 
feriors had evidently arrived. As it was, appearances had no 
power to impose on me. I got out, and, followed by one of 
my men, entered the church. The other man I sent round to 
watch the vestry door. You may catch a weasel asleep — but 
not your humble servant, Matthew Sharpin ! 

We stole up the gallery stairs, diverged to the organ loft 
and peered through the curtains in front. Tliere they were 
all three, sitting in a pew below — yes, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, sitting in a pew below ! 

Before 1 could determine what to do, a clergyman made his 
appearance in full canonicals, from the vestry door, followed by 
a clerk. My brain whirled, and my eyesight grew dim. Dark 
remembrances of robberies committed in vestries floated through 
my mind. I trembled for the excellent man in full canonicals 
^J ejcD trembled for the clerk. 
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The clergyman placed MmBelf inside the altar rails. The 
three desperadoes approached him. He opened his book, and 
began to read. What ? — you will ask. 

I answer, without the slightest hesitation, the first lines of 
the Marriage Service. 

My subordinate had the audacity to look at me, and then 
to stuff his pocket-handkerchief into his mouth. I scorned to 
pay any attention to him. After I had discovered that the 
man " Jack" was the bridegroom, and that the man Jay acted 
the part of father, and gave away the bride, I left the church, 
followed by my man, and joined the other subordinate outside 
the vestry door. Some people in my position would now have 
felt rather crestfallen, and would have begun to think that they 
had made a very foolish mistake. Not the faintest misgiving 
of any kind troubled me. I did not feel in the slightest degree 
depreciated in my own estimation. And even now, after a 
lapse of three hours, my mind remains, I am happy to say, in . 
the same calm and hopeful condition. 

As soon as I and my subordinates were assembled together 
outside the church, I intimated my intention of still following 
the other cab, in spite of what had occurred. My reason for 
deciding on this course will appear presently. The two sub- 
ordinates were astonished at my resolution. One of them had 
the impertinence to say to me : — 

" If you please, eir, who is it that we are ailer ? A man who 
has stolen money, or a man who has stolen a wife ?" 

The other low person encouraged him by laughing. Both 
have deserved an official reprimand ; and both, I sincerely trust, 
will be sure to get it. 

When the marriage ceremony was over, the three got into 
their cab ; and once more our vehicle (neatly hidden round the 
comer of the church, so that they could not suspect it to be 
near them) started to follow theirs. 

We traced them to the terminus of the South-Westem Eail- 
way. The newly-married couple took tickets for ^Richmond — 
paying their fare with a half-sovereign, and so depriving me of 
the pleasure of arresting them, which I should certainly have 
done, if they had offered a bank-note. They parted from Mr. 
Jay, saying, " Eemember the address, — 14, Babylon Terrace. 
You dine with us to-morrow week." Mr. Jay accepted the 
invitation, and added, jocosely, that he was going home at once 
to get off his clean clothes, and to be comfortable and dirty 
again for the rest of the day. I have to report that I saw him 
home safely, and that he is comfortable and dirty again (to use 
his ^wn disgraceful language) at the present momei^t. 
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Here the affair rests, having hj this time reached what I may 
call its first stage. 

I know very well what persona of hasty judCTient will be 
inclined to say of my proceedings thus far. They will assert 
that I have been deceiving myself all through, in the most ab- 
surd way ; they will declare that the suspicious conversations 
which I have reported, referred solely to the difficulties and 
dangers of successfully carrying out a runaway match ; and 
they will appeal to the scene in the church, as offering un- 
deuiable proof of the correctness of their assertions. So let it 
be. I dispute nothing up to this point. But I ask a question, 
out of the depths of my own sagacity as a man of the world, 
which the bitterest of my enemies will not, I think, find it 
particularly easy to answer. 

Granted the tact of the marriage, what proof does it afford 
me of the innocence of the three persons concerned in that 
clandestine transaction ? It gives me none. On the contrary, 
it strengthens my suspicions against Mr. Jay and his con- 
federates, because it suggests a distinct motive for their stealing 
the money. A gentleman who is going to spend his honeymoon 
at Richmond wants money ; and a gentleman who is in debt 
to all his tradespeople wants .money. Is this an unjustifiable 
imputation of bad motives ? In the name of outraged morality, 
I deny it. These men have combined together, and have stolen 
a woman. Why should they not combine together, and steal a 
cash-box ? I take my stand on the logic of rigid virtue ; and 
I def^ all the sophistry of vice to move me an inch out of my 
position. 

Speaking of virtue, I may add that I have put this view of 
the case to Mr. and Mrs. Yatman. That accomplished and 
charming woman found it difficult, at first, to follow the close 
chain of my reasoning. I am free to confess that she shook 
her head, and shed tears, and joined her husband in premature 
lamentation over the loss of the two hundred pounds. But a 
little careful explanation on my part, and a little attentive 
listening on hers, ultimately changed her opinion. She now 
agrees with mo, that there is nothing in this unexpected ci^ 
cumstance of the clandestine marriage which absolutely tends 
to divert suspicion from Mr. Jay, or Mr. "Jack," or the run- 
away lady. " Audacious hussy" was the term my feir friend 
used in speaking of her, but let that pass. It is more to the 
purpose to record that Mrs. Yatman has not lost confidence in 
me and that Mr. Yatman promises to follow her example, and 
do iuB best to look hopefully for future results. 
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I have now, m the new tarn that circumstances have tajp^n, 
to await advice from your office. I pause for fresh orders with 
all the composure of a man who has got two strings to his bow. 
"When I traced the three confederates from the church door to 
the railway terminus, I had two motives for doing so. First, 
I followed them as a matter of official business, believing them 
still to have been guilty of the robbery. Secondly, I followed 
them as a matter of private speculation, with a view of dis- 
covering the place of refuge to which the runaway couple in- 
tended to retreat, and of making my information a marketable 
commodity to offer to the young lady's family and friends. 
Thus, whatever happens, I may congratulate myself beforehand 
on not having wasted my time. If the office approves of my 
conduct, I have my plan ready for further proceedings. If the 
office blames me, I shall take myself off, with my marketable 
information, to the genteel villa-residence in the neighbourhood 
of the Eegent's Park. Any way, the affair puts money into 
my pocket, and does credit to my penetration as an uncommonly 
sharp man. 

I have only one word more to add, and it is this : — If any 
individual ventures to assert that Mr. Jay and his confederates 
are innocent of all share in the stealing of the cash-box, I, in 
retiun, defy that individual — though he may even be Chief 
Inspector Theakstone himself — to tell me who has committed 
the robbery at Rutherford Street, Soho. 

I have the honour to be, 

Tour very obedient servant, 

Matthew Shabpik. 



FBOM CHIEF INSPECTOE THEAKSTONE TO SEROEAKT BULMBB. 

DiRxiNOHAM, Jnly 9th. 
Seboeant Bulmeb, 

That empty-headed puppy, Mr. Matthew Sharpin, has made 
a mess of the case at Eutnerford Street, exactly as I expected 
he would. Business keeps me in this town ; so I write to you 
to set the matter straight. I enclose, with this, the pages of 
feeble scribble-scrabble which the creature, Sharpin, calls a 
report. Look them over ; and when you have made your way 
through all the gabble, I think you will agree with me that 
the conceited booby haa looked for the thief in every direction 
but the right one. You can lay your hand on the guilty person 
m five minutes, now. Settle the case at once ; forwara youz 
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report to me at this place ; and tell Mr. Sharpin thafc lie in 
■uspended till further notice. 

Yours, 

Francis Th£aju3T0N£. 



FnOM SERGEANT BULMEB TO CUIEF INSPECTOR THE.LKSTONE. 

London, July lOth. 
Inspector Theakstone, 

Your letter and enclosure came safe to hand. Wise men, 
they say, may always learn something, even from a fool. By 
the time I had got through Sharpin's maundering report of his 
own folly, 1 saw my way clear enough to the end of the 
Butherford Street case, just as you thought I should. In hxdf 
an hour's time I was at the house. The first person I saw- 
there was Mr. Sharpin himself. 

" Have you come to help me ?" says he. 

" Not exactly," says I. " I've come to tell you that you are 
suspended till further notice." 

*' Very good," says he, not taken down, by so much as a 
single peg, in his own estimation. " I thought you w^ould be 
jealous of me. It's very natural ; and I don't blame you. 
Walk in, pray, and make yourself at home. I'm off to do a 
little detective business on my own account, in the neighbour- 
hood of the llegent's Park. Ta-ta, sergeant, ta-ta !" 

With those words he took himself out of the way — which 
was exactly what I wanted him to do. 

As soon as the maid-servant had shut the door, I told her 
to inform her master that I wanted to say a word to him in 
private. She showed me into the parlour behind the shop ; 
and there was Mr. Yatman, all alone, reading the newspaper. 

" About this matter of the robbery, sir," says I. 

He cut me short, peevishly enough — being naturally a poor, 
weak, womanish sort of man. " Yes, yes, I know," says he. 
" You have come to tell me that your wonderfully clever man, 
who has bored holes in my second-floor partition, has made a 
mistake, and is off the scent of the scoundrel who has stolen 
my money." 

"'' Yea, sir," says I. " That is one of the things I came to 
tell you. But I have got something else to nay, besides that." 

*' Can you tell me who tho thief is r"' says Ik*, more pettish 
than ever. 

" Yes, sir," says I, " I think I can," 
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He put down the newspaper, and began to look rather 
anxious and frightened. 

" Not my shopman ?'' says he. " I hope, for the man's own 
sake, it's not my shopman." 

" Guess again, sir," says I. 

"That idle slut, the maid ?" says he. 

" She is idle, sir," says I, " and she is also a slut ; my first 
inquiries about her proved as much as that. But she s not 
the thief." 

" Then in the name of heaven, who is ?" says he. 

" Will you please to prepare yourself for a very disagreeable 
surprise, sir ?" says I. " And in case you lose your temper, 
will you excuse my remarking that I am the stronger man of 
the two, and that, if you allow yourself to lay hands on me, 
I may unintentionally hurt you, in pure self-defence ?" 

He turned as pale as ashes, and pushed his chair two or 
three feet away from me. 

" You have asked me to tell you, sir, who has taken your 
money," I went on. "If you insist on my giving you an 
answer — " 

" I do insist," he said, faintly. " Who has taken it ?" 

" Your wife has taken it," I said very quietly, and very 
positively at the same time. 

He jumped out of the chair as if I had put a knife into him, 
and struck his fist on the table, so hea%ily that the wood 
cracked again. 

" Steady, sir," says I. " Flying into a passion won't help 
you to the truth." 

" It's a lie !" says he, with another smack of his fist on the 
table — " a base, vile, in&mous lie ! How dare you — " 

He stopped, and fell back into the chair ag^in, looked about 
him in a bewildered way, and ended by bursting out crying. 

" When your better sense comes back to you, sir," Bays I, 
'' I am sure you will be gentleman enough to make an apology 
for the language you have just used. In the meantime, please 
to listen, if you can, to a word of explanation. Mr. Snarpin 
has sent in a report to our inspector, of the most irregular 
and ridiculous kind ; setting down, not only all his own foolish 
doings and sayings, but the doings and sayings of Mrs. Yat- 
man as well. In most cases, such a document would have 
been fit for the waste-paper basket ; but, in this particular 
case, it so happens that Mr. Sharpin's budget of nonsense 
leads to a certain conclusion, which the simpleton of a writer 
has been quite innocent of suspecting from the beginning to 
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tbe flod. Of that condusion I am bo sure, that I will 
mj place, if it does not tom oat that Mn. Yatman has 
practiain^ upon the foll^ and coneeit of this joang man, and 
diat she has teied to shield herself from discorerj hj pmposelj' 
eooonraging him to suspect the wrong persona. 1 1^ you 
that coi^dentlj ; and I will eren go rarther. I will unda^ 
take to gire a decided opinion as to why Mrs. Yatman took 
the monej, and what she has done with it, or with a part of it. 
Nobody can look at that lady, sir, without being struck by the 
great taste and beauty of her dress — " 

As I said those last words, the poor man seemed to find Us 
powers of speech again. He cut me short directly, as haugh- 
tily as if he had been a duke instead of a stationer. 

" Try some other means of justifying your yile calumnj 
against m j wife," says he. " Her milliner's bill for the past 
year, is on my file of receipted accounts at this moment." 

" Excuse me, sir," says I, " but that proyes nothing. Mil- 
liners, I must tell you, haye a certain rascally custom whidi 
comes within the daily experience of our office. A married 
lady who wishes it, can keep two accounts at her dressmaker's ; 
^-one is the account which her husband sees and pays ; the 
other is the priyate account, which contains all the extrayannt 
items, and which the wife pays secretly, by instalments, when- 
eyer she can. According to our usual experience, these instal- 
ments are mostly squeezed out of the nousekeeping money. 
In your case, I suspect no instalments haye been paid ; pro- 
ceedings have been threatened ; Mrs. Yatman, knowing your 
altered circumstances, has felt herself driyen into a comer ; 
and she has paid her priyate account out of your cash-box." 

" I won't oelieye it," says he. " Eyery word you speak is 
an abominable insult to me and to my wi^." 

" Are you man enough, sir," says I, taking him up short, in 
order to save time and words, " to get that receipted bill you 
spoke of just now off the file, and come with me at once to 
the milliner's shop where Mrs. Yatman deals ?" 

He turned red in the face at that, got the biU directly, and 
put on his bat. I took out of my pocket-book tbe list contain* 
mg the numbers of the lost notes, and we left the house to- 
gether immediately. 

Arriyed at the milliner's (one of the expensiye West-end 
houses, as I expected), I asked for a priyate interyiew, on im* 
portant business, with the mistress of the concern. It was 
not the first time that she and I bad met oyer the same delfcati) 
inyestigatlon. Tbe moment she set eyes on me, she sent 8M 
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her husband. I mentioned who Mr. Yatman was, and whab 
we wanted. 

** This is strictly priyate P" inquires her husband. I nodded 
my head. 

^* And confidential ?" says the wife. I nodded again. 

" Do you see any objection, dear, to obliging the sergeant 
with a sight of the books P" says the husband. 

" None in the world, love, if you approve of it," says the 
wife. 

All this while poor Mr. Yatman sat looking the picture of 
astonishment and distress, quite out of place at our polite con- 
ference. The books were brought — and one minute's look 
at the pages in which Mrs. Yatman's name figured was enough, 
and more than enough, to prove the truth of every word I mtd 
spoken. 

There, in one book, was the husband's account, which Mr. 
Yatman had settled. And there, in the other, was the private 
account, crossed off also; the date of settlement being the 
very day after the loss of the cash-box. This said private ac- 
count amounted to the sum of a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, odd shillings ; and it extended over a period of three 
years. Not a single instalment had been paid on it. Under 
the last line was an entry to this effect : '* Written to for the 
third time, June 23rd." I pointed to it, and asked the miULner 
if that meant '* last June." Yes, it did mean last June ; and 
she now deeply regretted to say that it had been accompanied 
by a threat of legal proceedings. 

" I thought you gave good customers more than three years' 
credit ?" says I. 

The millmer looks at Mr. Yatman, and whispers to me — 
** Not when a lady's husband gets into difficulties." 

She pointed to the account as she spoke. The entries after 
the time when Mr. Yatman's circumstances became involved 
were just as extravagant, for a person in his wife's situation, 
as the entries for the year before that period. K the lady had 
economized in other tilings, she had certainly not economised 
in the matter of dress. 

There was nothing left now but to examine the cash-book, 
for form's sake, ^e money had been paid in notes, the 
amounts and numbers of which exactly tallied with the figures 
Bet down in my list. 

After that, I thought it best to get Mr. Yatman out of the 
liouse immediately. He was in suoi a pitiable condition, that 
I called a cab and accompanied him home in it. At fix^t b^ 
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cried and raved like a child : but I soon quieted him — and I 
must add, to his credit, that he made me a most handsome apo- 
log}' for his language, as the cab drew up at his house-door. In 
return, I tried to give him some advice about how to set matters 
right, for the future, with his wife. He paid very little atten- 
tion to me, and went upstairs muttering to himself about a 
separation. Whether Mrs. Yatman will come cleverly out of 
the scrape or not, seems doubtful. I should say, myself, liiat 
she will go into screeching hysterics, and so frighten the poor 
man into forgiving her. But this is no business of ours. So 
&r as we are concerned, the case is now at an end ; and the 
present report may come to a conclusion along with it. 

I remain, accordingly, yours to command, 

Thomas Bulmeb. 

P.S. — I have to add, that, on leaving Eutherford Street, I 
met Mr. Matthew Sharpin coming to pack up his things. 

" Only think !" says he, rubbing his hands in great spirits, 
" I've been to the genteel villa-residence ; and the moment I 
mentioned my business, they kicked me out directly. There 
were two witnesses of the assault ; and it*s worth a hundred 
pounds to me, if it's worth a farthing." 

" I wish you ioy of your luck,'* says I. 

" Thank you, ' says he. " When may I pay you the same 
compliment on finding the thief?" 

" Whenever you like," says I, " for the thief is found." 

" Just what 1 expected," says he. " I've done all the work ; 
and now you cut in, and claim all the credit — Mr. Jay of 
course ?" 

"No," says I. 

"Who is it then?" says he. 

" Ask Mrs. Yatman," says I. " She's waiting to tell yon." 

" All right ! I'd much rather hear it from that chanmng 
woman than from you," says he, and goes into the house in a 
mighty hurry. 

AVTiat do you think of that, Inspector Theakstone? Would 
you like to stand in Mr. Sharpin's shoes P I shouldn't, I can 
promise you ! 

FBOM CHIEF DfSPECTOE THEAKSTONE TO ME. HATTH£W 
SHABPIN. 

July 12th. 

Sib, 

Sergeant Bulmer has already told you to consider yourself 
suspended until further notice. I have now authority to add, 
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Ihat your Ber?ic6B as a member of the Detective Police are 
poeitiydy declined. You wOl please to take this letter asnoti- 
rpng omciallj your dismiBsal from the force. 

I may inform you, privately, that your rejection is not in- 
tended to cast any renections on your character. It merely 
implies that vou are not quite sharp enough for our purpose. 
If we are to have a new recruit among us, we should infinitely 
prefer Mrs. Yatman. 

Your obedient servant, 

Fbancis Theakstons. 

NOTB ON THE FSECXDIKO COBBBSPOVDBKOE, ADDED BY SfB. THEAXSTOHl. 

The Inspector is not in a position to append any explanations of im- 
portance to the last of the letters. It has been discovered that Mr. 
Matthew Sharpin led the house in Rutherford Street five mmutcs after hii 
interview outside of it with Sergeant Bulmer— his manner expressing the 
liveliest emotions of terror and astonishment, and his loft cheek displaying 
a brieht patch of red, which might have been the result of a slap on the 
face &om a female hand. He was also heard, by the shopman at Bather* 
ford Street, to use a very shocking expression in reference to Mrs. Yatman i 
and was seen to clench his fist vindictively, as he ran round the comer of 
the street. Nothing more has been heard of him ; and it is corgectured 
that he lias left London with the intention of offering his valuable servioei 
to the provincial police. 

On the interesting domestic subject of Mr. and Mrs. Yatrann still less it 
known. It has, however, been positively ascertained that the medical 
attendant of the family was sent for in a great hurry, on the day when 
Mr. Yatman returned from the milliner's shop. The neighbouring 
chemist received, soon afterwards, a prescription of a soolliiujj nature to 
make up for Mrs. Yatman. The day after, Mr. Yatman ])iirc]in8ed some 
smelling salts at the shop, and afterwards appeared nt t)ie circulating 
library to ask for a novel, descriptive of bigli liio. that wuuM amuse an 
invalid lady. It has been inferred from these circumstances that he liaa 
not thought it desirable to carry out his threat of separating himself from 
his wife— at least in the present (presumed) coiuUtion of that Lilly's sensi- 
tive nervous system. 
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Fivs enough for our guesfc to go out a|;aiii. Long, featibety 
lines of white cloud are wa?tng upward m the bI^ — a sign of 
coming ¥nnd. 

There was a steamer telegraphed, yesterday, from the West 
Indies. When the next yessel is announced from abroad, will 
it be George's ship ? 

I don't Ibiow how my brothers feel to-day ; but the sudden 
cessation of my own literary labours has left me in bad 
spirits. I tried to occupy my mind by reading; but my 
attention wandered. I went out into the garden; but it 
looked dreary — the autumn flowers were few and far between 
— the lawn was soaked and sodden with yesterday's rain. I 
wandered into Owen's room. He had returned to his painting, 
but was not working, as it struck me, with his customary 
assiduity and his customary sense of enjoyment. 

We had a long talk together about (^^eorgo and Jessie, and 
the future. Owen urged me to risk speaking of my son in her 
presence once more, on the chance ot making her betray her* 
self on a second occasion, and I determined to take his advice. 
But she was in such high spirits, when she came home to dinner 
on this Seventh Day, and seemed so incapable, for the time 
being, of either feeling or speaking seriously, that I thought it 
wiser to wait, till her variable mood altered again with the next 
wet day. 

The number drawn this evening was Eight — ^being the num- 
ber of the story which it had c^ Owen so much labour to 
write. He looked a little fluttered and anxious as he opened 
the manuscript. This was the first occasion on whidi hia 
ability as a narrator was to be brought to the test ; and I saw 
him glance nervously at Jessie*! attentive face. 
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^ I need not trouble you with much in the way of prefiuse,** 
he Baid. ** This is the story of a very remarkable event in the 
life of one of my brother clergymen. He and I became 
acquainted through being associated with each other in the 
mana^ment of a Missionary Society. I saw him for the last 
time m London, when he was about to leave his country and 
his friends for ever; and was then informed of the circum- 
stances which have afforded the material for this nanatiye.'' 



BROTHER OWEK'S STORY 



OF 



THE PABSON'S SCRUPLE 



CHAPTEE L 

If jou had been in the far West of England about thirteen 
years since, and if you had happened to take up one of the 
Cornish newspapers on a certam day of the montn which need 
not be specially mentioned, you would have seen this notice of 
a marriage at the top of a column : — 

On the third instant, at the parish church, the BeTerend Alfined Gariing, 
Rector of Penliddy, to Emily Harriet, relict of the late Fergus Duncan, 
Eiq., of Glendam, N.B. 

The rector's marriage did not produce a very favourable im- 
pression in the town, solely in conBequence of the unaccount* 
ably private and unpretending manner in which the ceremony 
had been performed. The middle-aged bride and bridegroom 
had walked quietly to church one morning ; had been married 
by the curate, before anyone was aware of it ; and had em- 
barked immediately afterwards in the steamer for Tenby, where 
they proposed to pass their honeymoon. The bride being a 
stranger at Penliday, all inquiries about her previous history 
were fruitless ; and the townspeople had no alternative but to 
trust to tlTeir own investigations for enlightenment, when the 
rector and his wife came home to settle among their friends. 

After six weeks' absence, Mr. and Mrs. Carling returned ; 
and the simple story of the rector's courtship and marriage 
waa gathered together in fragments, from his own lips, and 
from the Ups of Us wife. 

IlLr. Carnng and Mrs. Duncan had met at Torquay. The 
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zeetor, who had eschanged houses and duties for the season 
with a brother clergyman settled at Torquay, had called on 
Mrs. Duncan in his clerical capacity, and had come a^^^ay firom 
the interview deeply impressed and interested by the widow's 
manners and conversation. The visits were repeated; the 
acquaintance grew into friendship, and the friendship into love 
— ardent, devoted love on both sides. 

Middle-aged man though he was, this was Mr. Carling*8 first 
attachment ; and it was met by the same freshness of feeling 
on the lady*s part. Her life with her first husband had not 
been a happy one. She had made the fatal mistake of marry- 
ing to please her parents rather than herself, and had repented 
it ever afterwards. On her husband's death, his family had not 
behaved well to her ; and she had passed her widowhood, with 
her only child, a daughter, in the retirement of a small Scotch 
town, many miles away from the home of her married life. 
After a time, the little girl's health had begun to fail, and, by 
the doctor's advice, she had migrated southward to the mild 
climate of Torquay. The clmnge had proved to be of no avail ; 
and, rather more than a year since, the child had died. The 
place where her darling was buried was a sacred place to her, 
and she had remained a resident at Torquay. Hei: position in 
tbe world was now a lonely one. She was herself an only child ; 
her father and mother were both dead ; and, excepting cousins^ 
her one near relation left alive was a maternal unde living in 
London. 

These particulars were all related, simply and unaffectedlr, 
before Mr. Carling ventured on the confession of his attach- 
ment. When he made his proposal of marriage, Mrs. Duncan 
received it with an excess of agitation which astonished and 
almost alarmed the inexperienced clergyman. As soon as she 
could speak, she begged, with extraordinary earnestness and 
anxiety, for a week to consider her answer; and requested 
Mr. Carling not to visit her again, on any account, until the 
week had expired. 

The next morning she and her maid departed for London. 
They did not return until the week for consideration had ex- 
pired. On the> eighth day Mr. Carling called again, and was 
accepted. 

The proposal to make the marriage as private as possible 
came from the lady. She had been to London to consult her 
uncle (whose health, she regretted to say, would not allow him 
to travel to Cornwall to give his niece away at the altar) ; and 
he agreei with Mrs. Duncan that the ^eddviv^ <iq\^^ti^\»\^ 
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too private and unpretendiDg. If it was made public, tho 
family of her first husband would expect cards to t>e sent to 
them ; and a renewal of intercourse, which would be painful 
on both sides, might be the consequence. Other friends in 
Scotland would resent her marrying again, at her ace ; and 
would distress her and annoy her future husband m many 
wajs. She was anxious to break alto^ther with her past 
existence, and to begin a new and happier life, untramm^ed 
by any connection with former times and troubles She urged 
these points, as she had received the offer of marriage, with an 
agitation which was almost painful to see. This peculiarity 
in her conduct, which might have irritated some men, 
and have rendered others (Sstrustful, had no unfavourable 
effect on Mr. Carling. He set it down to an excess of senai- 
tiveness and delicacy which charmed him. He was himself — 
though ho never would confess it — a shy man. Ostentation of 
any sort was something which he shrank from ulstinctiyeljy 
even in the simplest affairs of daily life ; and his future wife a 
proposal to avoid all the usual ceremony and publicity of a 
wedding, was therefore more than agreeable to him — it was a 
positive relief. 

The courtship was kept secret at Torquay, and the marriage 
was celebrated privately at Fenliddy. It found its way into 
the local newspapers as a matter of course ; but it was not, aa 
usual in such cases, also advertised in tho Times. Both nuB« 
band and wife were equally happy in the enjoyment of their 
new life, and equally unsocial in taking no measures whatever 
to publish it to others. 

Such was the story of the rector's marriage. Socially, Mr. 
Carling's position was but little affected, either way, by the 
change in his life. As a bachelor, his circle of friends had been 
a small one ; and when he married, he made no attempt to 
enlarge it. He had never been popular with the inhabitants 
of his parish generally. Essentially a weak man, he wai^ him 
other weak men, only capable of asserting himself poatbcSj, in 
serious matters, by runnrng into extremes. As a conseauence 
of this moral defect, he presented some singular anomalies in 
character. In the ordinary alEurs of life, he was forbfisdqg; 
and humble to a fiuiH ; the gentlest and most yielding of men. 
But in all that related to strictness of religious principle, he 
was the sternest and the most aggressive of fanatics ; a preacher 
of merciless sermons ; an interpreter of the Bible by the letter 
rather than by the spirit, as pitiless and gloomy as one of the 
Plnritsns of old. It was a necessary result of this singnlsr 
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inconsistency of cliaracter, that lie was feared, and sometimeo 
eyen disliked, bj the members of hia congregation, who only 
knew him as their pastor ; while he was prized and loved by 
the small circle of friends who slao knew him as a man. 

Those friends gathered round him more closely and more 
affectionately than ever after his marriage — not on his own 
account only, but influenced also by the attractions that they 
found in the society of his wife. Her refinement and gentle- 
ness of manner ; her extraordinary accomplishments as a musi- 
cian ; her unyarying sweetness of temper, and her quick, win- 
ning, womanly intelligence in conyersation, charmed eyery one 
who approached her. She was quoted as a model wife and 
woman Dy all her husband's friends ; and she amply deserved 
the character that they ^ave her. Although no children came 
to cheer it, a happier and a more admiraNe married life has 
seldom Wn witnessed in this world, than the life which was 
once to be seen in the rectory-house i^ Penliddy. 

With these necessary explanations, that preliminary part of 
my narrative of which the events may be massed together gene- 
rally, for brevity's sake, comes to a close. What I have next 
to tell is of a deeper and more serious interest, and must be 
carefully related in detail 

The rector and his wife had lived together without, as I 
honestly believe, a harsh word or an unkind look once passing 
between them, for upwards of two years, when Mr. Carling 
took his first step towards the fatal futuro that was awaiting 
him, by devoting his leisure hours to the apparently simple 
and harmless occupation of writing a pamphlet. 

He had been connected for many years with one of our 
great Missionary Societies, and had taken as active a part as a 
country clergyman could in the management of its affairs. At 
the period of which I speak, certain influential members of the 
Society had proposed a plan for greatly extending the sphere 
of its operations, trusting to a propornonate increase in the 
annual subscriptions to defray the additional expenses of the 
new movement. The question was not now brought forward 
for the first time. It hiad been agitated eight years nreviously, 
and the settlement of it had be^ at that time deferred to a 
future opportunity. The revival of the project, as usual in 
such cases, split the working members of the Society into two 
parties ; one party cautiouuy objecting to run any risks ; the 
other hopefully declaring that the venture was a safe one, and 
that success was sure to attend it. Mr. Carling sided cxkJtki^- 
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■iastically with the membera who espoused this latter side of 
the question ; and the object of his pamphlet was to address 
the subscribers to the Society on the subject, and so to interest 
them in it as to win their charitable support, on a larger scale 
than usual, to the new project. 

He had worked hard at his pamphlet, and had got more than 
half way through it, when he found himself brought to a stand* 
still for want of certain facts which had been produced on the 
discussion of the question eight years since, and which were 
necessary to the fuU and fair statement of his case. 

At first he thought of writing to the secretary of the Society 
for information; but, remembering that this gentleman had 
not held the office more than two years, he had thought it 
little likely that the secretary would be able to help him, and 
looked back to his own Diary of the period, to see if he had 
made any notes in it relating to the original discussion of the 
affair. He found a note referring, in general terms only, to 
the matter in hand ; but alluding, at the end, to a report in 
the Itmes newspaper of the proceedings of a deputation from 
the Society, which had waited on a member of the Government 
of that day, and to certain letters to the Editor which had fol- 
lowed the publication of the report. The note described these 
letters as " very important ;" and Mr. Carling felt, as he put 
his Diary away again, that the successful conclusion of his 
pamphlet now depended on his being able to get access, to the 
back numbers of the Times of eight years since. 

It was winter time when he was thus stopped in his work ; 
and the prospect of a journey to London (the only place he 
knew of at which files of the newspaper were to be found) did 
not present many attractions. And yet he could see no otheiT 
and easier means of effecting his object. After considering for 
a little while, and arriving at no positive conclusion, he left the 
study, and went into the drawing-room to consult his wife. 

He found her working industriously by the blazing fire. She 
looked so happy and comfortable — so gentle and charming in 
her pretty little lace cap, and her warm brown morning dress, 
with its bright cherry-coloured ribbons, and its delicate swans- 
down trimming circling round her neck and nestling over her 
bosom, that he stooped and kissed her with the tenderness of 
his bridegroom days, before he spoke. When he told her of 
the cause that had suspended his literary occupation, she lis- 
tened, with the sensation of the kiss still lingering in her down- 
cast eves and her smiling lips, until he came to the, subject of 
bk Diary J and its reference to the newspaper. 
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As ho inentioued the TimeSf she altered and looked him 
straight in the face gravely. 

" Can you suggest any plan, love," he went on, " which may 
save mo the necessity of a journey to London at this bleak time 
of the year ? I must positively have this information ; and, so 
far as I can see, London is the only place at which I can hope 
to meet with a file of the Times^ 

"A file of the Times?'' she repeated. 

" Yes ; of eight years since," he said. 

The instant the words passed his lips, he saw her face over- 
spread by a ghastly paleness ; her eyes fixed on him with a 
strange mixture of rigidity and vacancy in their look ; her 
hands, with her work held tight in them, dropped slowly on 
her lap ; and a shiver ran through her from head to foot. 

He sprang to his feet, and snatched the smelling-salts from 
her work-table, thinking she was going to faint. She put the 
bottle from her, when he ofiered it, with a hand that thrilled 
him with the deadly coldness of its touch, and said, in a whis- 
per— 

" A sudden chill, dear. Let me go upstairs and lie down." 

He took her to her room. As he laid her down on the bed, 
she caught his hand, and said, intreatingly : — 

" You won't go to London, darling, and leave me here ill P" 

He promised that nothing should separate him from her 
until she was well again ; and then ran downstairs to send for 
the doctor. The doctor came, and pronounced that Mrs. Caiv 
ling was only suffering from a nervous attack ; that there was 
not the least reason to be alarmed ; and that, with proper care, 
she would be well again in a few days. 

Both husband and wife had a dinner en&^agement in the town 
for that evening. Mr. Carling proposed to write an apoloey, 
and to remain with his wife. But she would not hear of ms 
abandoning the party on her account. The doctor also recom- 
mended that his patient should be left to her maid's care, to 
fedl asleep under the influence of the quieting medicine wmch 
he meant to give her. Yielding to this advice, Mr. Carling 
did his best to suppress his own anxieties, and went to the 
dinner-party. 



CHAPTEE n. 



AxoKO the guests whom the rector met, was a gentleman 
named Bambert — a single man, of large fortime, well kno^m^v^ 
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fhe neighbourhood of Penliddy as the owner of a noble counliy- 
•eat and the possessor of a magnificent librarj. 

Mr. Eambert (with whom Mr. Garling was well acquainted) 
greeted him at the dinner-party with firiendl j expreaaionB of 
regret at the time that had elapsed since they had last sees 
each other; and mentioned that lie had recently been adding 
to his collection of books some rare old yolumes of theology^ 
which he thought the rector might find it useful to look over. 
Mr. Carling, with the necessity of finishing his pamphlet upper- 
most in his mind, replied jestmgly, that the species of literature 
which he was just then most interested in examining, happened 
to be precisely of the sort which (excepting noveb, perhaps) 
had least affinity to theological writing. The necessary explaiia- 
tion followed this avowal, as a matter of course ; and to Mr. 
Carling's great delight, his friend turned on him gaily with the 
most surprising and satisfactory of answers : — 

'' You don't know half the resources of my miles of book« 
shelves," he said, " or you would never have thought of going 
to London for what you can get from me. A whole side of 
one of my rooms upstairs is devoted to periodical literature. I 
have reviews, magazines, and three weekly newspapers, bound, 
in each case, from the first number ; and what is just now more 
to your purpose, I have the Times, for the last fifteen years, in 
huge halt-yearly volumes. Give me the date to-night, and you 
shall have the volume you wont, by two o'clock to-morrow 
aftemoou." 

The necessary information was given at once ; and, with a 
great sense of relief, so far as his literary anxieties were con- 
cerned, ]\Ir. Carling went home early to see what the quieting 
medicine had done for his wife. 

She hoc dozed a little, but had^ not slept. However, she 
was evidently better ; for she was able to take an interest in 
the sayings and doings at the dinner party ; and questioned her 
husband about the guests and the conversation, with all a 
woman^H curiosity about the minutest matters. She lay with 
her face turned towards him, and her eyes meeting his, until 
the course of her inquiries drew an answer from him, which 
informed her of his fortunate discovery in relation to Mr. 
Bambert's library, and of the prospect it afforded of his resu- 
ming his labours the next day. 

When he mentioned this circumstance, she suddenly turned 
her head on the piUow, so that her face was hidden from him ; 
and he could see through the counterpane, that the shivering, 
which he bad observed when her illness had seized her in the 
momingf had retiuned again. 
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^'I am only cold," she said, in a hurried way, with her fluse 
under the clothes. 

He rang for the maid, and had a fresh covering placed on the 
bed Observing that she seemed unwilling to be disturbed, he 
did not remove the clothes from her hce when he wished her 
good night ; but pressed his lips on her head, and patted it 
gently vnth his hand. She shrank at the touch as u it hurt 
her, ught as it was ; and he went downstairs, resolved to send 
for the doctor again if she did not get to rest on being left 
auiet. In less than half-an-hour siterwards, the maid came 
aown, and relieved his anxiety by reporting that her mistress 
was asleep. 

The next morning he found her in better spirits. Her eyes^ 
she said, felt too weak to bear the light ; so she kept the bed- 
room darkened. But in other respects, she had little to com- 
plain of. 

After answering her husband's first inquiries, she questioned 
him about his plans for the day. He had letters to write 
which would occupy him until twelve o'clock. At two o'clock 
he expected the volume of the Times to arrive ; and he should 
then devote the rest of the afternoon to his work. After 
hearing what his plans were, Mrs. Carling suggested that he 
should ride out after he had done his letters, so as to get some 
exercise at the fine part of the day ; and she then reminded 
him that a longer time than usual had elapsed siilce he bad 
been to see a certain old pensioner of his, who had nursed him 
as a child, and who was now bed-ridden, in a village at some 
distance, called Tringweighton. Although the rector saw no 
immediate necessity for making this charitable visit — ^the more 
especially as the ride to the village and back, and the inter- 
mediate time devoted to gossip, would occupy at least two 
hours and a half— he assented to his wife's proposal, perceiving 
that she urged it with unusual earnestness, and bemg unwil- 
ling to thwart her, even in a trifle, at a time when she was ill. 

Accordingly, his horse was at the door at twelve precisely. 
Impatient to get back to the precious volume of the Times, he 
rode so much faster than usual, and so shortened his visit to 
the old woman, that he was home again by a quarter past two. 
Ascertaining from the seivant who opened the door, that the 
volume had been left by Mr. Bambert's messenger punctually 
at two, he ran up to his wife's room to tell her about his viaift^ 
before he secluded himself for the rest of the afternoon over 
hia work. 

On entering the bedroom, he found it still darkened ; and he 
was struck by a smell of burnt paper in it. 
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His wifo (who was now dressed in her wrapper, and lying on 
the sofa) accounted for the smell by telling him that ahe had 
fancied the room felt close, and that she had burnt some paper-^ 
being afraid of the cold air if she opened the window — to 
fumigate it. Her eyes were evidently still weak, for she kept 
her hand over them while she spoke. After remaining with her 
ion^ enough to relate the few trivial events of his ride, Mr. 
Caning descended to his study to occupy himself at last with 
the volume of the Times. 

It lay on his table, in the shape of a lar^e flat brown paper 
package. On proceeding to undo the covermg, he observed tnat 
it had been very carelessly tied up. The strings were crooked 
and loosely knotted ; and the direction bearing his name and 
address, instead of being in the middle of the paper, was awk- 
wardly folded over at the edge of the volume. However, his 
business was with the inside of the parcel ; so he tossed away 
the covering and the string, and began at once to hunt throufi;h 
the volume for the particular number of the paper whichhe 
wished first to consult. 

He soon found it, with the report of the speeches delivered 
by the members of tlie deputation, and the answer returned by 
the minister. After reading through the report, and putting 
a mark in the place where it occurred, he turned to the next 
day's number of the paper, to see what further hints on the 
subject the letters addressed to the Editor might happen to 
contain. 

To his inexpressible vexation and amazement, that one number 
of the paper was missing. 

He Deut the two sides of the volume back ; looked closelj 
between the leaves; and saw immediately that the miiuring 
number had been cut out. 

A vague sense of something like alarm began to mingle with 
his first feeling of disappointment. He wrote at once to Mr. 
Bambert, mentioning the discovery he had iust made, and sent 
the note ofiT by his groom, with orders to tne man to wait for 
an answer. 

The reply with which the servant returned, was almost inso- 
lent in the shortness and coolness of its tone. Mr. Bambert 
had no books in his library which were not in perfect condition. 
The volume of the TVnt^^nad left his house perfect ; and what- 
ever blame might attach to the mutilation of it rested therefore 
on other shoulders than those of the owner. 

Like many other weak men, Mr. Carling was secretly touchy 
on the subject of his dignity. After reading the note, and 
f nestioning his servants, who were certain that the volume had 
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not been touclied till he Iiad opened it, he resolved that the 
sussing number of the Times should be procured at any ex- 
pense and inserted in its place ; that the yolume should be sent 
Ijack instantly without a word of comment ; and that no more 
books from Mr. Eambert's library should enter his housa 

He walked up and down the study, considering what first 
step he should take to effect the purpose in view. Under the 
quickening influence of his irritation, an idea occurred to him, 
which, if it had only entered his mind the day before, might 
probably have proved the means of saving him from facing 
himself under an obligation to Mr. S*mbert. He resowed to 
write immediately to nis bookseller and publisher in London 
(who knew him well as an old and excellent customer), men- 
tioning the date of the back number of the Times that was 
required, and authorising the publisher to ofler any reward he 
judged necessary to any person who might have the means ol 
procuring it, at the office of the paper, or elsewhere. This 
letter he wrote and despatched in good time for the London 
post : and then went up-staira to see his wife, and to tell hei 
what had happened. 

Her room was still darkened, and she was still on the sofa. 
On the subject of the missing number she said nothing ; but of 
]Mr. Bambert and his note, me spoke with the most sovereign 
contempt. Of course the pompous old fool was mistaken; 
and the proper thing to do was to send back the volume in* 
stantly, and take no more notice of him. 

'' It shall be sent back," said Mr. Carling, '' but not till the 
missing number is replaced. " And he then told her what he 
had done. 

The effect of that simple piece of information on Mrs. Car- 
ling was so extraordinary and so unaccountable, that her hus- 
band fairly stood aghast. For the first time since their marriage, 
he saw her temper suddenly in a flame. She started up from 
the sofa and walked about the room, as if she had lost her 
senses ; upbraiding him for making the weakest of concessions 
to Mr. Bambert's insolent assumption that the rector was to 
blame. K she could only have laid hands on that letter, she 
would have consulted her husband*s dignity and independence 
by putting it in the fire ! She hoped and prayed the number 
of the paper might not be found ! In fact, it was certain that 
the number, after all these years, could not possibly be hunted 
up. The idea of his acknowledging himself to be in the wrong, 
in that way, when he knew himself to be in the right ! And she 
tfanw herself back on the sofk and suddenly burst out hk\i2^Q3A% 

<4 
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At the first word of remonstraiice which fell from her 
band's lips, her mood chxziged again, in an instant. She Bpna»^ 
np once more ; kissed him paasionatelj, with the tears atieftaa- 
ing from her eyes ; and implored him to leave her alone to ro- 
coyer herself. He quitted the room so serioualj alarmed 
about her, that ho resolyed to go to the doctor privately, and 
question liiin on the spot. There was an nnspeakable diead 
in his mind, that the nervous attack from whicn she had been 
pronounced to be suffering, might be a mere phrase intended 
to prepare him fur the future disclosure of something infinitely 
worse. 

The doctor, on hearing Mr. Carling's report, exhibited no 
surprise, and held to his opinion. Her nervous syatem waa 
out of order, and her husband had been needlessly frightened 
by an hysterical paroxysm. If she did not get better in a 
week, change of scene might then be tried. In the mA^nf iTni^^ 
there was not tho least cause for alarm. 

On tho next day she was quieter, but she hardly spoke at 
all. At night she slept well ; and Mr. Carling*8 futh in the 
medical man revived again. 

The morning after, was the morning which would bring the 
answer from tho publisher in London. The rector's study was 
on the ground floor ; and when he hoard the postman's ring at 
the bell, being; especially anxious that morning about his cor> 
respondence, he wont out into tho hall to receive his letters 
the moment they wero put on tho table. 

It was not the footman who had answered the door, as usual, 
but Mrs. Carling's maid. She had taken the letters from the 
postman, and she was going away with them upstairs. 

He stopped her, and ask^ her why she did not put the let* 
ters on the hall table, as usual ? The maid, looking very much 
confused, said her mistress had dosircd that whatever the post- 
man had brought that morning should be carried up to her 
room. He took the letters abruptly from the girl, without 
asking any more questions, and went back into his study. 

Up to this time, no shadow of a suspicion had &llen on hia 
mina. Hitherto, there had been a simple obvious explanation 
for every unusual event that had occurred during the last three 
or four days. But this last circumstance in connectioa with 
the letters, was not to be accounted for. Nevertheless, even 
now, it was not distrust of his wife that was busy in his mind 
-»he was too fond of her and too proud of her to feel it— tbs 
sensation was more like imeasy surprise. He longed to |0 
and qnestion her, and get a satisfactory answer, and haTe dflofi 
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witli it. But there was a voice speaking within him that had 
never made itself heard before ; a voice with a persistent warn- 
ing in it, that said, Wait, and look at your letters first ! 

He spread them out on the table, with hands that trembled, 
he knew not why. Among them was the back number of the 
Times, for which he had written to London, with a letter from 
the publisher, explaining the means by which the copy had 
been procured. 

He opened the newspaper vnth a vague feeling of alarm at 
finding that those letters to the Editor, which he had been so 
eager to read, and that perfecting of the mutilated volume 
which he had been so ansious to accomplish, had become ob- 
jects of secondary importance in his mind. An inexplicable 
cariosity about the general contents of the paper, was now the 
one moving influence which asserted itself within him. He 
spread open the broad sheet on the table. 

The first page on which his eye fell, was the page on the 
right hand side. It contained those very letters — three in 
number — which he had once been so anxious to see. He tried 
to read them ; but no effort could fix his wandering attention. 
He looked aside, to the opposite page, on the left hand. It 
was the page that contained the leading articles. 

They were three in number. The first was on foreign poli- 
tics ; the second was a sarcastic commentary on a recent divi- 
sion in the House of Lords ; the third was devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of a measure of social reform. 

The lines of this third article which first caught his eye. 
comprised the opening sentence of the second paragraph, and 
contained these words : — 

It appears from the narrative which wUl be found in another part of 
our columns, that this unfortunate woman married, in the spring of the 
year 18 — , one Mr. Fergus Duncan, of Glendam, in the Highlimds of Scot- 
Umd 

The letters swam and mingled together under his eyes, before 
he could go on to the next sentence. His wife exhibited as an 
object for public compassion in the Times newspaper ! On the 
bnnk of the dreadful discovery to which he was advancing, 
his mind reeled back, and a deadly faintness came over him. 
There was water on a side table ; he drank a deep draught of 
it; roused himself; seized on the newspaper with both hands, 
as if it had been a living thing that could feel the desperate 
resolution of his grasp — and read the article through, sentence 
by sentence, word by word. 
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Tlio siibjcrt was the Law of Divorce; and the example 

quotcMl was the example of his wife. 

At tliat time. Eii^'land stood disgracefully alone as the ona 
civilized roimtry in the world, having a divorce law for tba 
hiial)and whirli was not also a divorce law for the wife. The 
writer in the Times boldly and eloquently exposed this dis- 
creditable anomaly in the administration of justice; hinted 
delicately at the unutterable wrongs suffered by Mrs. Duncan; 
and })lain)y showed that she was indebted to the accident of 
having been married in Scotland, and to her consequent right 
of appi;al to the Scotch tribunals, for a full and final release 
jfrom the vilest of husbands, which the English law of that day- 
would have mercilessly refused. 

He read that. Other men might have gone on to the nar- 
rative extracted from the Scotch newspaper. But at the last 
word of the article he stopped. 

The newspaper, aud the unread details which it contained, 
lost all hold on his attention in an instant ; and, in their stead, 
written burning on his mind, like the letters of doom on the 
walls of Belshazzar there rose in judgment against him, the last 
words of a verac in the Gospel of St. Luke: — 

" Whosoever manieth her that is put away from her husbandj 
commit fe/h ar/uiferi/.** 

He had |)ren(lied from those words. He had warned his 
hearers, witlj tl>e whole strength of the fanatical sincerity that 
was in liiin, to beware of ])revaric4iting with the prohibition 
which that verse contained to accept it as literally, imre- 
Bervedl\ , finally I'orhiddin^ the marriai^c of a divorced woman. 
He had iiisi^ud on that plain interpretation of plain words, in 
terms \N hich had made luH eon2:re<^ation tremble. Aud now, 
he stood aloiK! ill the secrecy of iiis own chamber, self-convicted 
of the sill which he liatl denounced— Ik^ stood, as lie had told 
the wicked aiiioni: his hearers that they would stand, at the 
Last J)ay, helore the .Jiidi^inent Seat. 

He was luieonseious of the laj)se of time ; he never knew 
whether it was iii;:ny iiiiiiute> or tew, before the door of his 
room was siuklenly and sotll\ opened. It did open, and his 
wife came in. 

Li a whiii! dress, with a white shawl thrown over her shoul- 
ders ; her dark hair, so neat, ami flossy at other times, hanging 
tangled about lier colourless cheeks, and heightening the 
glassy brightness of terror in her eyes— so he saw her; the 
woman put away from her husband ; the woman whose loTQ 
liAd made his life happy, and had stained his soul with adea^ 
AIL 
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She came on to witliin a few paces of him, without a word 
or a tear, or a shadow of change passing over the dreadful rigid- 
ity of her face. She looked at him with a strange look ; she 
pointed to the newspaper crumpled in his hand, with a strange 
gesture ; she spoke to liim in a strange voice. 

" You know it !" she said. 

His eyes met hers— she shrank from them — turned— and 
laid her arms and head heavily against the wall. 

" Oh, Alfred," she said, " I was so lonely in the world, and 
I was so fond of You !" 

The woman's delicacy, the woman's trembling tenderness 
welled up from her heart, and touched her voice with a tone of 
its old sweetness, as she murmured those simple words. 

She said no more. Her confession of her fault, and her ap- 
peal to their past love for pardon, were both poured forth in 
that one sentence. She lett it to his own heart to tell him the 
rest. How anxiously her vigilant love had followed his every 
word, and treasured up his every opinion, in the days when 
they first met ; how weakly and falsely, and yet with how true 
an affection for him, she had shrunk from the disclosure which 
she know but too well would have separated them even at the 
church door; how desperately she had fought against thf 
coming discovery which threatened to tear her from the bosoi 
she clung to, and to cast her out into the world with th*. 
shadow of her own calamity to darken her life to the end — all 
this she left Iiim to feel ; tor the moment which might part 
them lor ever, was the moment when she knew best how truly, 
how passiouatcly he had loved her. 

His lips trembled as he stood looking at her in silence ; and 
the slow, burning tears dropped heavily, ono by on6^ down 
his cheeks. The natural human remembrance of the golden 
days of their companionship, of the nights and nights when 
that dear liead — turned away from him, now, in unutterable 
misery and shame — had nestled itself so fondly and bo happily 
on his breast, fought hard to silence his conscience, to root out 
his dreadful sense of guilt, to tear the words of Judgment 
from their ruthless hold on his mind, to claim him in the sweet 
names of Pity and of Love. If she had turned and looked at 
him at that moment, their next words would have been spoken 
in each other's arms. But the oppression of her despair, 
under his silence, was too heavy for her, and she never moved. 

He forced himself to look away from her; he struggled hard 
to break the silence between them. 

** Gk)d forgive you, Emily !" he said. 
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Ab her name passed his lips, his voioe failed him, and the 
torture at his heart burst its way out in sobs. He hurried to 
the door, to spare her the terrible renroof of the grief that had 
now masterea him. AVhen he paasoa her, she tiuued towaida 
him with a faint cry. 

He caught her as she sank forward, and saved her firom 
dropping on the floor. For the last time, his arms closed 
round her. For the lost time his lips touched hers — cold and 
insensible to him now. Uc laid her on the sofa and went 
out. 

One of the female servants was crossing the hall. The ffirl 
started as she met him, and turned pale at the sight of nis 
face, lie could not speak to her, but he pointed to the studj- 
door. He saw her go into the room ; and then left the house. 

He never entered it more : he and his wife never met again. 



Later on that last day, a sister of Mr. Carling^s — a married 
woman living in the town — came to the rectory. She brou^t 
an open note with her, addressed to the unhappy mistress of 
the house. It contained these few lines, blotted and stained 
with tears ; — 

Mftv God grant us both the time for ropcntftnce ! If I had loved you lest, 
I migot have trusted niyst-lf to bco you a^n. Forgive mc, and pity me, and 
remember me in your prayers, as 1 Bhall forgive, and pity, and remember 
jrou. 

He had tried to write more ; but the pen had dropped from 
his hand. His sister's entreaties had not moved liini. After 
giving her the note to deliver, he had solemnly charged her to 
be gentle in communicating the tidings that sl»c bure, and had 
departed alone for London. He heard all remousstrances with 
patience. He did not deny that the deception of which his 
wife had been guilty, was the most pardonable of all conceal- 
ments of the truth, because it sprang from her love for him. 
But he had the same hopeless answer for everyone who tried 
to plead with him — the verse from the Gospel of Saint Luke. 

His purpose in travelling to London was to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for his wife's future existence, and then to 
get employment which would separate him from hia homo and 
&om all its associations. A missionary expedition to one of 
the Pacific Islands accepted him as a volunteer. Broken in 
body and spirit, his last look at England, from the deck of the 
ahip, was his last look at land. A fortnight afterwardB, hia 
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bretliren read the burial service over him, on a calm cloudless 
evening at sea. Before he was committed to the deep, his 
Iitde pocket Bible, which had been a present from his wife, 
was, in accordance with his dying wishes, placed open on his 
breast, so that the inscription, *' To my dear Kusband,*' might 
rest over his heart. 

His unhappy wife still lives. When the farewell lines of 
her husband's writing reached her, she was incapable of com- 
prehending them* The mental prostration which had followed 
the parting scene was soon complicated by physical suffering, 
by &ver on the brain. To the surprise of all who attend^ 
her, she lived through the shock, recovering with the complete 
loss of one faculty, which, in her situation, poor thing, was a 
mercy and a gain to her — the faculty of memory. From that 
time to this, she has never had the slightest gleam of recollec- 
tion of anything that happened before her illness. In her 
happy oblivion, the veriest trifles are as new and as inUirest- 
ing to her, as if she was beginning her existence again. Under 
the tender care of the friends who now protect ber, she lives 
contentedly the life of a child. When her -^t hour comesy 
may she die with nothing on her memoqr bun »Lj reooUactioil 
of their kindness. 



THE EIGHTH DAY. 



The wind that I Baw in the sky veBterday, has ocme. It swecm 
down our little valley in angry, nowling gusts, and driTes tbo 
heavy showers before it in great sheets of spray. 

There are some people who find a strangely exciting effect 
produced on their spirits by the noise, and rush, and tumult of 
the elements on a stormy day. It lias never been so with me, 
and it is loss so than ever now. 1 can hardly boar to think of 
my son at Hca in such a tempest as this. While I can still get 
no news of his whip, morbid fancies beset nu*, which I vainly 
try to shake off. 1 see the trees through my window, bending 
before the wind. Are the masts of the p;ood ship bending like 
them at this moment? I hear the wash of the driving rain. 
Is he hearing the thunder of the raffing waves? If he had 
only come back last night! — it is vam to dwidl on it, but the 
thought will haunt me — if he had only come back last night. 

I tried again to speak cautiously about him, to Jessie, aa 
Owen had advised me. But I am so old and feeble, now, that 
this ilI-onien(>d storm has upset me ; and I could not feel sure 
enough of my own self-control to venture on matching myself, 
to-day, against a light-hearted, lively girl, with all ner wits 
about her. It is so important that 1 should not betray George 
— it would be so inexcusable on my part, if his interests suf- 
fered, even accidentally, in my hands. 

This was a trying day for our guest. Her few trifling indoor 
resources had, as I could see, begun to lose their attraction 
for her at last. If we were not getting to the end of the stories, 
and to the end, therefore, of the Ten Days also, our chance of 
keeping her much longer at the Glen Tower would be a vory 
foOT one. 
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It was, I think, a great relief for us all to be summoned to« 
gether this evening for a definite purpose. The wind had 
rallen a little as it got on towards dusk. To bear it growing 
gradually fainter and fainter in the valley below, added immea- 
surably to the comforting influence of the blazing fire and the 
cheerful lights when the shutters were closed for the night. 

The number drawn happened to be the last of the series— 
Ten — and the last also of the stories which I had written. 
There were now but two numbers left in the bowl. Owen and 
Morgan had each one reading more to accomplish before our 
guest's stay came to an end, and the manuscripts in the Purple 
Volume were all exhausted. 

" This new story of mine," I said, " is not, like the story I 
last read, a narrative of adventures happening to myself, but 
of adventures that happened to a lady of my acquaintance. I 
was brought into contact, in the first instance, with one of her 
male relatives, and in the second instance with the lady 
herself, by certain professional circumstances which I need 
not particularly describe. They involved a dry question of 
wills and title-deeds, in no way connected with this story, 
but sufficiently important to interest me as a lawyer. The 
case came to trial at the assizes on my circuit ; and I won it 
in the face of some very strong points, very well put on the 
other side. I was in poor health at the time, and my exertions 
BO completely knocked me up, that I was confined to bed in 
my lodgings for a week or more — " 

" And the grateful lady came and nursed you, I suppose ?" 
said the Queen of Hearts, in her smart ofi*-hand way. 

" The grateful lady did something much more natural in her 
position, and much more useful in mine," I answered. ** She 
sent her servant to attend on me. Ho was an elderly man, 
who had been in her service since the time of her first mar- 
riage ; and ho was also one of the most sensible and well-in- 
formed persons whom I have ever met with in his station of 
life. From hints which he dropped while at my bedside, I 
discovered that his mistress had been unfortunate in her 
second marriage, and that the troubles of this period of her 
life had ended in one of the most singular events which had 
happened in that part of England for many a long day past. 
It IS hardly necessary to say that, before I allowed the man 
to enter into any particulars, I stipulated that he should 
obtain his mistress's leave to commimicate what he knew. 
Having gained this, and having further surprised me by men- 
tioning that he had been himself connected with all iVi^ ^* 
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cumstances, he told me the whole story in the fullest detaiL 
I have now tried to reproduce it, as neariy as I could in his 
own language. Imagine, therefore, that 1 am just langoidlj 
recovering in bed, and that a respectable elderly man, in quiet 
black costume, is sitting at my pillow, and speaking to me in 
these terms : — " 

Thus ending my little preface, I opened the manuscript and 
began my last sttuy. 



BROTHER GRIFFITH'S STORI 



OF 



A PLOT IN PRIVATE LIFE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Ths first place I got, when I began going out to seryice, was 
not a very profitable one. I certamlj gained tbe advantage 
•f learning my business thoroughly, but I never had my due 
in the matter of wages. My master was made a bankrupt, 
and his servants suffered with the rest of his creditors. 

My second situation, however, amply compensated me for 
my want of luck in the first. I had the good fortune to enter 
the service of Mr. and Mrs. Norcross. My master was a very 
rich gentleman. He had the Darrock house and lands in 
Cumberland, an estate also in Yorkshire, and a very largo pro- 
perty in Jamaica, which produced at that time, and for some 
years afterwards, a great income. Out in the West Indies he 
met with a pretty young lady, a governess in an English family, 
and, taking a violent fancy to her, married her, though she was 
a good five-and-twenty years younger than himself. After the 
wedding they came to England ; and it was at this time tha^ 
I was lucky enough to be engaged by them as a servant. 

I lived with my now master and mistress three years. They 
had no children. At the end of that period Mr. Norcross 
died. He was sharp enough to foresee that his young widow 
would marry again ; and he bequeathed his property so that 
it all went to Mrs. Norcross first, and then to any children she 
miffht have by a second marriage, and, fiuling that, to relations 
and friends of his own. I did not suffer by my master's deadi| 
for his widow kept me in her service. I had attended on Mr* 
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NorcroBB all through his last illness, and had made myself 1 
fill enough to win my mistrees^s favour and gratitude. Besidei 
me, she also retained her maid in her serrice — a quadroon 
woman named Josephine, whom she brought with her from 
the West Indies. Even at that time I disliked the half-breed*8 
wheedling manners, and her cruel, tawny face, and wondered 
how my mistress could be so fond of her as she was. Time 
showed that I was right in distrusting this woman. I shall 
have much more to say about her when I get further advanced 
with my story. 

Meanwhile, I liave next to relate that my mistress broke up 
the rest of licr establishment, and, taking me and the lady^ 
maid with her, went to travel on the Continent. 

Among other wonderful places, we visited Paris, Genoa, 
Venice, Florence, Eome and Naples, staying in some of those 
cities for months together. The fame of my mistress's riches 
followed her wherever she went ; and there were plenty of 
gentlemen, fortMguers as well as Englishmen, who were anxious 
enough to get into her good graces, and to prevail on her to 
marry them. Nobody succeeded, however, in producing any 
very stroni^ or lasting impression on her ; and when we came 
back to P^iij^land, after more than two vcars of absence, Mrs. 
Norcrops was still a widow, and showed no signs of wanting 
to chanj^o her condition. 

AVe went to the house on the Yorkshire estate first ; but 
my mistress did not fancy some of the company round about, 
BO we moved aj^ain to Darrock Hall, and made excursions from 
time to time in the lake district, some miles off. On one of 
these trips jVlrs. Norcross met with some old friends, who 
introduced her to a gentleman of their party b(*aring the very 
common, and very uninteresting, name of Mr. James Smith. 

He was a tall, fine voung man enough, with black hair, which 

r-ew very long, and the biggest, bushiest pair of black whiskers 
ever saw. Altogether he had a rakish, unsettled look, and a 
bounceable way of talking, which made him the prominent 
person in company. He was poor enough himself, as I heard 
from his servant, but well connected— a gentleman by birth 
and education, though his manners were so free. What my 
mistress saw to like in him I don't know ; but when she asked 
her friends to stay with her at Darrock, she included 'Sir. 
James Smith in the invitation. Wo had a fine, gay, noisy 
time of it at the Hall — the strange gentleman, in particular^ 
making himself as much at home as if the place belonged to 
him. I was surprised at Mrs. Norcross putting up jrim, Um 
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MB she did ; but I was fairly thunderstruck, some months after- 
wards, when I heard that she and her free and easy visitor 
were actually going to be married ! She had refused offers by 
dozens, abroad, from higher and richer and better-behaved men. 
It seemed next to impossible that she could seriously think of 
throwing herself away upon such a hare-brained, headlong, 
penniless voung gentleman as Mr. James Smith. 

Married, nevertheless, they were, in due course of time ; and 
after spending the honeymoon abroad, they came back to Dar- 
rock Hall. 

I soon found that my new master had a very variable temper. 
There were some days when he was as easy and £imiliar and 
pleasant with his servants as any gentleman need be. At other 
times some devil within him seemed to get possession of his 
whole nature. He flew into violent passions, and took wrong 
ideas into his head, which no reasoning or remonstrance could 
remove. It rather amazed me, considering how gay he was in 
his tastes, and how restless his habits were, that he should 
consent to live at such a quiet, dull place as Darrock. The 
reason for this, however, soon came out. Mr. James Smith 
was not much of a sportsman ; he cared nothing for indoor 
amusements, such as reading, music, and so forth ; and he had 
no ambition for representing the county in Parliament. The 
one pursuit that he was reaBy fond of was yachting. Darrock 
was within sixteen miles of a seaport town, with an excellent 
harbour ; and to this accident of position the Hall was entirely 
indebted for recommending itself as a place of residence to 
Mr. James Smith. 

He had such an untiring enjoyment and delight in cruising 
about at sea, and all his ideas of pleasure seemed to be so 
closely connected with his remembrance of the sailing trips 
he had taken, on board the different yachts belonging to his 
friends, that I verily believe his chief object in marrying my mis- 
tress was to get the command of money enough to keep a vessel 
for himself. Be that as it may, it is certain that he prevailed 
on her, some time after their marriage, to make him a present 
of a fine schooner yacht, which was brought round from Cowes 
to our coast-to^n, and kept always waiting ready for him in 
the harbour. 

His wife required some little persuasion before she could 
make up her mind to let him have the vessel. She suffered so 
much from sea-sickness, that pleasure- sailing was out of the 
question for her ; and, being very fond of her husband, she wai 
naturally unwilling that he should engage in asi qsdl^&sk3c&s6gI^ 
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wbich took liiin away from lior. TTowcver, Mr. Jamc8 Smith 
used hifl infliu-nw over Iict cl«!verly, promising tbat he would 
never gomway witliout first asking ber leave, and engaging that 
hia terniH of abseneo at «ca should never last more than a week 
or ten days at a time. Aocordingly, my mistress, who was the 
kindest and most unselfish woman in the world, put her own 
feelings asido, and made her luisband happy in the posaeaaion 
of a ve8B<?l of his own. 

While my master was away cruising, mv mistress had a doll 
time of it at tlie Hall. Tho few gt^ntlefolks there were in onr 
part of the county lived at a distance, and could only come to Dar- 
rock when thev were asked to stay there for some days together. 
As for tho village near us, there was but one person living in 
it whom my mistress could think of asking to the Hall ; and 
tbat person was tho clergyman who did duty at tho church. 

This gentleman's name wns Mr. Meeko. Ho was a single 
man, very young, and very lonely in his position. He had a 
mild, melancholy, pasty-looking face, and was as shy and soft- 
spoken as a little j^irl — altogether, what one may call, without 
being unjust or stiven*, a poor weak creature, and, out of all 
sight, the very worst ]>reacher I ever sat under in my life. The 
one thing ho did, whirh, as I heard, he could really do well, 
was playing on llu? fi<Mle. He was uncommonly fond of music 
— so mnch ho that ho often took his instrument out with him 
when he went for n walk. This taste of his was his great re- 
commendation to my mistrt^sH, who was a wonderfully fine 
player on the piano, and who was delighted to get such a per- 
former as Mr. Meeke to play duets with her. Besides liking 
his society for this rc*ason, she felt for him in his lonely posi- 
tion ; naturally enough, I think, considering how often she was 
left in solitude herself. Mr. Meeke, on his side, when he got 
over his first shyncHs, was only too glad to leave his lonesome 
little parsonage f(>r the fine music room at the Hall, and for 
tho company of a handsome, kind-hearted lady, who made much 
of him and admired his fiddle-playing with all her heart. Thus 
it happened that, whenever my master was away at sea, my 
mistress and Mr. Meeke were always together, playing duets as 
if they had their living to get by it. A more harmless connec- 
tion than the ('onncction between those two, never existed in 
this world ; and yet, innocent as it was, it turned out to be the 
first cause of all the misfortunes that afterward happened. 

My master's treatment of Mr. Meeke was, from the first, 
the very omiosite of my mistress's. The restless, racketr, 
iioanceable Mr. James Smith felt a contempt for the weak, 
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womanisb, fiddling little parson ; and, what was more, did not 
care to conceal it. For this reason, Mr. Meeke (who waa 
dreadfully frightened by my master's violent language and 
rough ways) very seldom visited at the Hall, except when my 
mistress was alone there. Meaning no wrong, and therefore 
stooping to no concealment, she never thought of taking any 
measures to keep Mr. Meeke out of the way, when he happenec 
to be with her at the time of her husband's coming home — 
whether it was only firom a riding excursion in the neighbour- 
hood, or from a cruise in the schooner. In this way, it so 
turned out that whenever my master came home, after a long 
or short absence, in nine cases out of ten he foimd the parson 
at the Hall. 

At first he used to laugh at this circumstance, and to amuse 
himself with some coarse jokes at the expense of his wife and 
her companion. But, after a while, his variable temper 
changed, as usual. He grew sulky, rude, angry, and, at laat, 
downright jealous of Mi'. Meeke. Though too proud to con- 
fess it in so many words, he still showed the state of his mind 
clearly enough to my mistress to excite her indignation. She 
was a woman who could be led anywhere by any one for whom 
she had a regard ; but there was a firm spirit within her that 
rose at the slightest show of injustice or oppression, and that 
resented tyrannical usj^e of any sort, perhaps a little too 
warmly. The bare suspicion that her husband could feel any 
distrust of her, set her all in a flame ; and she took the most 
unfortunate, and yet, at the same time, the most natural way 
for a woman, of resenting it. The ruder her husband was to 
Mr. Meeke, the more kindly she behaved to him. This led to 
serious disputes and dissensions, and thence, in time, to a vio- 
lent quarrel. I could not avoid hearing the last part of the 
altercation between them, for it took place in the garden-walk, 
outside the dining-room window, while I was occupied in laying 
the table for lunch. 

Without repeating their words — which I have no right to 
do, having heard by accident what I had no business to hear — 
I may say generally, to show how serious the quarrel was, that 
my mistress charged my master with having married from 
mercenary motives, with keeping out of her company as much 
as he could, and with insulting her by a suspicion which it 
would be hard ever to forgive, and impossible ever to forget. 
He replied by violent language directed against herself, and by 
commanding her never to open the doors again to Mr. Meeke ; 
•he, on her side, declaring that she would nevec ^^\ns»k^ \a 
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inBult a clergjmau and a gentleman in order to satisfy the 
wbim of a tyrannical husband. Upon that he called out, with 
a great oath, to have his horse saddled directly^ dedaring that 
he would uot stop another instant under the same roof with a 
woman who had set him at defiance — and warning his wife 
that he would come back, if Mr. Meeke entered the house 
again, uud horsewhip him, in spite of his black coat, all through 
the villago. 

With those words lie lefl her, and rode away to the sea-port 
where his yacht was lying. My mistress kept up her spirit 
till h(; was out of sight, and then burst into a dreadful scream- 
ing possiou of tears, wliich ended by leaving her so weak that 
she had to be carried to her bed like a woman who was at the 
point of death. 

The same evening my master's horse was ridden back by a 
messeugcr, who brought a scrap of note-paper with him, ad- 
dressed to me. It only contained these lines : — 

** Pack up my clothes, and deliver them immediately to the 
bearer. You may tell your mistress that I sail to-night, at 
eleven o'clock, for a cruise to Sweden. Fon^-ard my letters to 
the rost-ollice, Stockholm." 

I obeyed the orders given to me, eic»ept that rolatinfi; to my 
mistrcHS. The doctor had been sent for, and was stiU in the 
house. 1 consulted him on the propriety of my deliirering the 
mosKage. lie positively forbade me to do so, that night ; and 
told me to give him the slip of paper, and leave it to his dis- 
cretion to show it to her, or not, the next morning. 

Tlie messenger liad hardly been gone an hour, when Mr. 
Meeke's housekeeper came to the Hail with a roll of music for 
my mistress. I told the woman of my master*8 sudden depar- 
ture, and of the doctor being in the house. This news brought 
Mr. Meeke himself to the Hall in a great flutter. 

I felt so angry with him for being the cause — ^innocent as he 
might be — of the shocking scene which had taken place, that 
I exceeded the bounds of my duty, and told him the whole 
truth. The poor, weak, wavering, childish creature flushed up 
red in the face, then turned as pale as ashes, and dropped into 
one of tlie hall chairs, crying — literally crying fit to oreak his 
heart ! " Oh, "William !'* says he, wringing his little, frail, 
trembling, white hands, as helpless as a baby : " Oh, William ! 
what am I to do ?" 

" As you ask me that question, sir," says I, " you will ex- 
cuse me, I hope, if, being a servant, I plamly speak my mnid| 
notwithstanding. I know my station well enough to be i 
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tbat, strictly speaking, I have done wrong, and far exceeded 
my duty, in telling you as much as I have told you already. 
But I would go through fire and water, sir," says I, feeling my 
own eyes getting moist, " for my mistress's sake. She has no 
relation here who can speak to you ; and it is even better that 
a servant like me should risk being guilty of an impertinence, 
than that dreadful and lasting mischief should arise from the 
right remedy not being applied at the right time. This is 
what I should do, sir, in your place. Saviug your presence, I 
should leave off crying, and go back home and write to Mr. 
James Smith, sayine that I would not, as a clergyman, fi;iYe 
him railing for ramng, but would prove how unworthily 
he had suspected me, by ceasing to visit at the Hall from this 
time forth, rather than be a cause of dissension between man 
and wife. If you will put that into proper language, sir, and 
will have the letter ready for me in half an hour's €me, I wUl 
call for it on the fastest horse in our stables, and, at my own 
risk, will give it to my master before he sails to-night. I have 
nothing more to say, sir, except to ask your pardon for for- 
getting my proper place, and for making bold to speak on a 
very serious matter as equal to equal, and ta man to man." 

To do Mr. Meeke justice, he had a heart, though it was a 
very small one. Ho shook hands with me, and said he accepted 
my advice as the advice of a friend ; and so went back to his 
parsonage to write the letter. In half an hour I called for it 
on horseback, but it was not ready for me. Mr. Meeke mm 
ridiculously nice about how he should express himself when he 
got a pen into his hand. I found him with his desk littered with 
rough copies, in a perfect agony about how to turn his phrases 
delicately enough m referrmg to my mistress. Every minute 
being precious, I hurried him as much as I could, without 
standing on any ceremony. It took half an hour more, with 
all my efforts, before he could make up his mind that the letter 
would do. I started off with it at a gallop, and never drew 
rein till I got to the sea-port town. 

The harbour-clock chimed the quarter past eleven as I rode 
by it, and when I got down to the jetty, there was no yacht 
to be seen. She had been cast off from her moorings ten 
minutes before eleven, and as the clock struck she had sailed 
out of the harbour. I would have followed in a boat, but it 
was a fine starlight night, with a fresh wind blowing ; and the 
sailors on the pier laughed at me when I spoke of rowing after 
a schooner-yacht, which had got a quarter of an hour's start of 
us, with the wind abeam and the tide in her i&N isKsr , 
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I rode back with a heavy heart. All I could do now 
send the letter to the Post-office, Stockholm. 

The next day the doctor showed my mistress the scrap of 
paper with the message on it from my master ; and an hour or 
two after that, a letter was sent to her in Mr. Meeko's hand- 
writing, explaining the reason why she must not expect to see 
him at the Hall, and referring to me in terms of nig^ praise, 
as a sensible and faithful man, who had spoken the right word 
at the right time. I am able to repeat the substance of the 
letter, because I heard all about it from my mistress, under 
very unpleasant circumstances bo far a** I was concerned. 

I'he news of my master's dei)arturo did not affect her as the 
doctor had supposed it would. Instead of distressing her, it 
roused her spirit and made her angry ; her pride, as I imagine, 
being wounded by the contemptuous manner in which her 
husband had notified lii&i intention of sailing to Sweden, at the 
end of a message lo a servant about packing his clothes. 
Finding her in that temper of mind, the letter from Mr. Meeke 
only irritated her the more. She insisted on getting up, and 
as soon as she was dressed and down stairs, she vented her 
violent humour on me, reproaching me for impertinent inter- 
ference in the affairs of my betters, and declaring that she 
had almost made up her mind to turn me out of my place for 
it. I did not defend myself, because I respected her sorrows 
and the irritation that came from them ; also, because I knew 
the kindness of her nature well enough, to be assured that she 
would make amends to me for her harshness, the moment her 
mind was composed again. Tlio result showed that I was right. 
That same evening she sent for me, and begged me to forgive 
and forget the hasty words she had 8i)okeu in the morning, with 
a grace and sweetness that would have won the heart of any 
man who listened to her. 

Weeks passed after this, till it was more than a month since 
the day of my master s departure, and no letter in his hand- 
writing came to Darrock Hall. 

My mistress, taking this treatment of her iiioix; angrily than 
sorrowfully, went to London to consult her nearest relations, 
who lived there. On leaving home, she sio]>ped the carriage 
at the parsonage, and went in (as T thoughl, rather defiantly) 
to say good-hy to Mr. Meeke. She had answered his letter, 
and received others from him, and Imd answered theni likewise 
She had also, of course, seen him every Sunday at church, and 
had always stopped to speak to him after the sen-iee. Butthii 
was the nrst occasion ouvtlvieb «he had visited him at hishonsB. 
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Ab the carriage stopped, the little parson came out, iu great 
hurry and agitation, to meet her at the garden-gate. 

" Don't look alarmed, Mr. Meeke," says my mistress, getting 
out. '' Though you have engaged not to come near the BijI, 
I have made no promise to keep away from the parsonage." 
With those words she went into the house. 

The quadroon maid, Josephine, was sitting with me in the 
rumble of the carriage, and 1 saw a smile on her tawnj face as 
the parson and his visitor went into the house together. Harm- 
less as Mr. Meeke was, and innocent of ail wrong as I knew 
my mistress to be, I regretted that she should be so rash as to 
despise appearances, considering the situation she was placed 
in. She had already exposed herself to be thought of dis- 
respectfully by her own maid ; and it was hard to say what 
worse consequences might not happen after that. 

Half an hour later, we were away on our journey. My mis- 
tress staid in London two months. Throughout all that long 
time no letter from my master was forwarded to her from the 
country-house. 



CHAPTEE n. 

Wu£N the two months had passed, we returned to Darrock 
Hall. Nobody there had received any news in our absence of 
the whereabouts of my master and his yacht. 

Six more weary weeks elapsed ; ana in that time but one 
event happened at the hall, to vary the dismal monotony of the 
lives we now led in the solitary place. One morning Josephine 
came down, after dressing my mistress, with her face downright 
Uvid to look at, except on one cheek, where there was a mark 
as red as burning fire. I was in the kitchen at the time, and I 
asked what was the matter. 

" The matter !" s^s she, in her shrill voice and her half- 
foreign English. " Use your own eyes, if you please, and look 
at this cheek of mine. What ! have you lived so long a time 
with your mistress, and don't you know the mark of her 
hand yet ?" 

I was at a loss to understand what she meant, but she soon 
explained herself. My mistress, whose temper had been sadly 
altered for the worse by the trials and humiliations she had 
gone through, had got up that morning more out of humour 
thin usual : and, in answer to her maid's inquiry aa to Vtfs« ^ia^ 
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had paHBod tlie night, had begun talking about her 
miKeniblc life in an unusually fretful and desperate w»y. 
Josephine, in Irving to cheer her spirits, had Yentured, moot 
improperly, on making a light, jesting reference to Mr. Meekfl^ 
which had so enraged my mistress that she turned round sharp 
on th(» lialf-brtH^d, and gave her — ^to use the common phrase — 
a Huiart box on Ine ear. Josephine confessed that the moment 
after nho had done thia, her better sense appeared to tell her 
that Klie had taken a most improper way of resenting undue 
familiarity. Sjie had immediately expressed her regret for 
havini; forirnlten htTi*elf, and had proved the sincerity of it by 
a gift of half-a-dozen eaudjric Iiandkcrchiofs, presented as a 
peace- oil erinij; on the spot. After that, I thought it impossible 
that Josepliirie eouUl bear any malice against a mistress whom 
she liad served ever since she had been a girl, and I said as 
much to her w lien she had done telling me what had happened 
upstairs. 

" AIalic(»I*' tries ^liss Josephine, in her hard, sharp, snappish 
way. "Fit* ujion you for mentioning the word! If my mis- 
tress smacks my eheek with one hand, she gives me handker- 
chiefs to wipe it wit h th(» other. Ah, you bad man, to 8UR|)ect mo 
of malieo ! I'ie, lie, lie ! I am (juite ashamed of you." 

Sho burst out hiu^hiug — the harshest laugh 1 ever heard 
from a woiumu'.s lips. Turning away from me directly after, she 
said no inon\ and never referred to the subject again on any 
subsequent oeension. 

From that time, however, I noticed an alteration in Miss 
Josephine ; not in her way of doing her work, for sho was just 
as sharp and enrc'lul about it as ever, but in her manners and 
habits. She L-jrew nniazini^^ly quiet,and passed a! most all her leisure 
time alone. 1 eon Id hrinj; no charge ai;ainst her which autho- 
rised me to s|)eak a word of warning ; but, for all that, I could 
not help feelin;^ that if 1 had been in my mistress's place, I 
would have followed up the present of the cambric handker- 
chiefs by leaving hv.r a montlfs wages in advance, and sending 
her away from the liouse the same evening. 

With the exception of this little domestic matter, which ap- 
peared tritlingencmghatthe time, but which led to very aerious 
consequences afterwards, nothing happened at all out of the 
ordinary way during the six weary weeks to which I have 
referred. At the beginning of the seventh week, howeyer ta 
event occurred at last. 

One morning the postman brought a letter to the HsD, 
addressed to my mistiesa. I took it upstairs, and looked at 
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the direction as I put it on the salver. The handwriting ' 
not my master's ; was not, as it appeared to me, the hand- 
writing of any well-educated person. The outside of the letter 
was also very dirty ; and the seal a common ofhce-seal of the 
usual lattice- work pattern. " This must be a begging-letter," 
I thought to mysefr as I entered the breakfast-room and took 
it to my mistress. 

She held up her hand before she opened it, as a sign to me 
that she had some order to give, and that I was not to leave 
the room till I had received it. Then she broke the seal, and 
began to read the letter. 

Her eyes had hardly beeu on it a moment before her face 
turned as pale as death, and the paper began to tremble in her 
fingers. She read on lo the end, and suddenly turned from 
pale to scarlet, started out of her chair, crumpled the letter up 
violently in her baud, and took several turns backwards and 
forwards in the room, without seeming to notice me as I stood 
by the door. " You villain ! you villain! you villain]" I heard 
her whisper to herself many times over. She stopped, and said 
on a sudden, " Can it be true ?" Then she looked up, and 
seeing me standing at the door, started as if I had been a 
stranger, changed colour again, and told me, in a stifled voice, '' 
to leave her and come back again in half an hour. I obeyed, 
feeling certain that she must have received some very bad news 
of her husband, and wondering, anxiously enough, what it 
might be. 

When I returned to the breakfast-room, her face was as much 
discomposed as ever. Without speaking a word, she handed 
me two sealed letters. One, a note to be left for Mr. Meeke, 
at the parsonage ; the other, a letter marked " Immediate," and 
addressed to her solicitor in London, who was also, I should 
add, her nearest living relative. 

I left one of these letters, and posted the other. WTien I 
came back, I heard that my mistress had takeii to her room. 
She remained there for four days, keeping her new sorrow, 
whatever it was, strictly to herself. On the fifth dny, the 
lawyer from London arrived at the Hall. My mistress went 
down to him in the library, and waa shut up there with him for 
nearly two hours. At the end of that time the bell rang 
for me. 

•* Sit down, William,*' Baid my mistress when I came into 
the room. " I feel such entire confidence in your fidelity and 
attachment that I am about, with the full concurrence of this 
gentleman, who is my nearest relative and my legal &d?i\ft«ii^NA 
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place a very serious secret in your keeping, and to employ your 
services on a matter which is as importimt to me as a matter 
of life and death." 

Her poor eyt*s were very red, and her lips quivered as she 
spoke to me. I waH so startled by what she had said that I 
hardly knew which chair to sit in. She pointed to one placed 
near herself at the table, and seemed about to speak to me 
again, when the lawyer interfered. 

" Let nic entreat you," he said, " not to agitate yourself un- 
necesBarily. 1 will put this person in possession of the &ctB ; 
and if 1 omit anything, you shall stop me and set me right." 

My nuMtress leaned back in her chair, and covered her face 
with her handkerchief. The lawyer waited a moment, and then 
addressed himself to me. 

" You are already aware," he said, " of the circimistanees 
under which your master left this house ; and you also know, 
I have no doubt, that no direct news of him has reached youp 
mistress up to this time F" 

I bowed to him, and said I knew of the circumstances 
BO far. 

" Do you remember," lie went on, " taking a letter to youp 
mistress live days a*;o ?" 

"Yes, sir," 1 replicMl : " a letter which seemed to distress and 
alarm her very seriously." 

" I will road you that letter before we say any more," con- 
tinued i\\o lawyer. " 1 warn you beforehand that it contains a 
terrible char/^'e against your master, which, however, is not 
attested by tlie writer's signature. I have already told yonr 
mistress thai she must not attach too much imj)ortance to an 
anonymous letter; and 1 now tell you the same thing." 

Sayin*; that, ho took up a letter from the table and read it 
aloud. 1 iiad a copy ot* it given to me afterwards, which I 
looked at ot't(>n enough to fix the contents of the letter in my 
memory. 1 can now repeat them, 1 think, word for word. 

" Madam, — I cannot reconcile it to my conscience to leave 
you in total ignorance of your husband's atrocious conduct 
towards you. If you have ever been disposed to regret his 
absence, do so no longer. Hope and i)ray, rather, that you and 
he mav never meet face to face again in this world. I write in 
great haste, and in great fear of being observed. Time fails me 
to prepare you as you ought to be prepared for what I haye 
now to disclose. I must tell you plainly, with much respect 
jfor you and sorrow for your misfortune, that your husbaiid 
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has wuBrried another wife. I saw the ceremony performed, un- 
known to liim. If I could not have spoken of this infamous 
act as an eye-witness, I would not have spoken of it at all. 

" I dare not acknowledge who I am, for I believe Mr. James 
Smith would stick at no crime to revenge himself on me, if he 
ever came to a knowledge of the step I am now taking, and of 
the means by which I got my information. Neither have I 
time to enter into particulars. I simply warn you of what has ' 
happened, and leave you to act on that warning as you please. 
You may disbelieve this letter, because it is not signed by any 
name. In that case, if Mr. James Smith should ever venture 
into your presence, I recommend you to ask him suddenly what 
he has done with his new wife; and to see if his countenance 
does not immediately testify that the truth has been spoken by 

"YouB TJjXKSOws Feiend.*' 

Poor as my opinion was of my master, I had never believed 
him to be capable of such villainy as this ; and I could not 
believe it, when the lawyer had done reading the letter. 

" Oh, sir !" I said ; ** surely this is some base imposition ? 
Surely it cannot be truo ?" 

"That is what I have told your mistress," he answered. 
" But she says in return — " 

" I feel it to be true," my mistress broke in, speaking behind 
the handkerchief, in a faint smothered voice. 

" We need not debate the question," the lawyer went on. 
" Our business now is to prove the truth or falsehood of this 
letter. That must be done at once. I have written to one of 
my clerks, who is accustomed to conducting delicate investi- 

fations, to come to this house without loss of time. He is to 
e trusted with anything, and he will pursue the needful 
inquiries immediately. It is absolutely necessary, to make 
sure of committing no mistakes, that he should be accompanied 
by some one who is well acquainted with Mr. James Smith's 
habits and personal appearance ; and your mistress has fixed 
upon you to be that person. However well the enquiry is 
managed, it may be attended by much trouble and delay, may 
necessitate a long journey, and may involve some personal 
danger. Are you," said the lawyer, looking hard at me, 
** ready to suffer any inconvenience and to run any risk for 
your mistress's sake ?" 

" There is nothing I can do, sir," said I, " that I vnll not 
do. I am a&aid I am not clever enough to be of much use. 
But so far as troubles and risks are concerned, I am ready for 
anjthing from this moment." 
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My mistress took tho handkerchief from her fiioe, looked at 
me with her eyes full of tears, and held out her hand. How I 
came to do it I don't know, but I stooped down and kissed 
the hand she oficred me ; feeling; half stulled, half ashamed at 
my own boldness the moment aher. 

" You will do, my man," said the lawyer, nodding his head. 
" Don't trouble yourself about the cleyemess or the cunning 
that may bo wanted. My clerk has got head enough for two. 
I have only one word to say before you go down stairs again. 
Bern ember that this investigation, and the cause that leads to 
it, must be kept a ])rofound secret. Except us three, and the 
clergyman here (to whom your mistress has written word of 
what has happened), nobody knows anything about it. 1 will 
let my clerk into the 8(Tn't, when he joins us. As soon as you 
and he are away from tho house, you may talk about it. Until 
then, you will close your lips on the subject." 

The clerk did not keep us long waiting, lie came as fast 
as the mail from London could bring him. 

I hnd expected, from his master s description, to see a serious, 
sedate man, rather sly in his looks, and rather reserved in his« 
manner. To my amazement, this practised hand at delicate in- 
vestigations was a brisk, plump, jolly little man, with a coni- 
fortabh* double chin, a pair of very bright black eyes, and a big 
bottle-noso of the true groggy red colour. He wore a suit of 
black, and a limp, dingy white cravat ; took snufl* perpetually 
out of a very large box ; walked with his hands crossed behinii 
his back ; and looked, upon the whole, much more like a parson 
of fr(»e and cany habits than a lawyer's clerk. 

"How d'ye dor'* says he, when I opened the door to him. 
*' I'm the man you expect from tho ofhce in London. Just 
say Mr. Dark, will you? Til sit down hero till you come 
back ; and, younn; man, if there is such a thing as a glass of ale 
in the Iiouso, I don't mind committing myself so far as to sav 
that ril drink it." 

I got him the air bclbre I announced him. He winked at 
me as he ]>ut it to his lips. 

" Your good h(>altli," says he. " I like you. Don't forgot 
that the name's Dark ; and juwt leave tho jug and glass, mW: 
you, in case my master kreps me waiting." 

I announced him at once, and was told to show him into the 
library. 

When I got bail; to the hall the jug was empty, and Mr. 
Dark was comforting himself with a pinch of snun, snorting 
over it like a [xirli-i:! grampus, lie had swallowed move than a 
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pint of the strongest old ale in the house ; and, for all the effect 
it seemed to have had on him, he might just as well have been 
drinking so much water. 

As I led him along the passage to the library, Josephine 
passed us. Mr. Dark winked at me again, and made her a low 

DOW. 

" Lady's maid," I heard him whisper to himself. " A fine 
woman to look at, but a damned baa one to deal with.'* I 
turned round on him, rather angry at his cool ways, and looked 
hard at him just before I opened the library door. Mr. Dark 
looked hard at me. " All right," says he. " I can show my- 
self in." And he knocks at the door, and opens it, and goes 
in with another wicked wink, all in a moment. 

Half an hour later, the bell rang for me. Mr. Dark was 
sitting between my mistress (who was looking at him in 
amazement) and the lawyer (who was looking at him with 
approval). He had a map open on his knee, and a pen in his 
liand. .fudging by his face, the communication of the secret 
about my master did not seem to have made the smallest im- 
pression on him. 

" I've got leave to ask you a question," says he, the moment 
I appeared. " Wlien you found your master's yacht gone, did 
YOU hear which way she sailed ? Was it northward towards 
Dcotland ? Speak up, young man, speak up !" 

" Yes," I answered. " The boatmen told me that, when I 
made inquiries at the harbour." 

" Well, sir," says Mr. Dark, turning to the lawyer, " if he 
said he was going to Sweden, he seems to have started on the 
road to it, at all events. I think I have got my instructions 
now ?" 

The lawyer nodded, and looked at my mistress, who bowed 
Ler head to him. He then said, turning to me : — 

** Pack up your bag for travelling at once, and have a con- 
yeyance got ready to go to the nearest post town. Look sharp, 
young man — look sharp !" 

" And whatever happens in the future," added my mistress, 
her kind voice trembling a little, " believe, William, that I 
shall never forget the proof you now give of your devo- 
tion to me. It is still some comfort to know that I have 
your fidelity to depend on in this dreadful trial — your fidelity 
and the extraordinair intelligence and experience of Mr. 
Dark." 

Mr. Dark did not seem to hear the compliment. He was 
hosf writing, with his paper upon the map on his k3[i<ej^ 
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A quarter of an hour later, when I had ordered the dog«etitj 
and had got down into the hall with mj bag packed, I found 
him there waiting for me. He waa sitting in the same chair 
which lie had occupied when he first arrived, and he had 
another jug of the old ale on the table by his side. 

" Got any fishing-rods in the house?" says ho, when I put 
my bag down in the hall. 

" Yea," J replied, astonished at the question. " What do 
you w*ant with them ?** 

" Pack n coii])le in cases for travelling," says Mr. Dark, 
" with lines and hooks and fly -books all complete. Have a 
drop of the ale before you go — and don't stare, William, don't 
stare. 1*11 let the light in on you, as soon as we are out of the 
house. Off with you for the rods ! I want to be on the road 
in five minutes." 

When I came back with the rods and tackle, I found Mr. 
Dark in the dog-cart. 

" Money, luggage, fishing-rods, papers of directions, copy 
of anonymous letter, guide-book, map," says he, running over 
in his mind the things wanted for the journey. " All right so 
far. Drive oflV* 

I took the reins and started the horse. As wo left the 
house, I saw my mistress and Josephine looking after us from 
two of the windows on the second floor. The memory of thoae 
two attentive faces — one so fair and so good — the other so 
yellow and so wicked — haunted my mind perpetually for many 
days afterwards. 

" Now, AVilliam," says Mr. Dark, when we were clear of the 
lodge gates, " I'm going to begin by telling you that you 
must step out of your own character till further notice. Yon 
are a clerk in a bank ; and I'm another. We havo got our 
regular holiday, that comes, like Christmas, once a year; and 
we are taking a little tour in Scotland, to see the curiosities, 
and to breathe the sea air, and to gc?t some fishing whenever 
we can. l*m the fat cashier who digs holes in a drawerful of 
gold with a copper shovel. And you're the arithmetical young 
man who sits on a perch behind me and keeps the bookB. 
Scotland's a beautiful country, William. Can you make 
whisky-toddy ? 1 can. And what's more*, unlikely as the thing 
may seem to you, I can actually drink it into the bargain." 

" Scotland f" says I. "What are we going to Scotland 
for?" 

" Question for question," says Mr. Dark. " What aie ym 
starting on a journey for ?" 
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•' To find my master,'^ I answered, " and to make sure if tbe 
letter about him is true." 

" Very good," says he. " How would you set about doine 
that, eh?" 

" I should go and ask about him at Stockholm, in Sweden, 
where he said his letters were to be sent." 

" Should you indeed ?" says Mr. Dark. " If you were a 
shepherd, William, and had lost a sheep in Cumberland, would 
you begin looking for it at the Land's End, or would you try 
a little nearer home ?" 

" You're attempting to make a fool of me now," says I. 

" No,*' says Mr. Dark, " I'm only letting the light in on 
you, as I said I would. Now listen to reason, William, and 
profit by it as much as you can. Mr. James Smith says he is 

foing on a cruise to Sweden, and makes his word good, at the 
eginning, by starting northward toward the coast of Scotland. 
What does he go^in ? A yacht. Do yachts carry live beasts 
and a butcher on board ? No^ Will joints of meat keep fresh 
all the way from Cumberland to Sweden ? No. Do gentle- 
men like living on salt provisions ? No. What follows from 
these three Noes ? That Mr. James Smith must have stopped 
somewhere, on the way to Sweden, to supply his sea-larder 
with fresh provisions. Where, in that case, must he stop ? 
Somewhere in Scotland, supposing he didn't alter his course 
when he was out of sight of your sea-port. Where in Scot- 
land ? Northward on the mainland, or westward at one of the 
islands? Most likely on the main land, where the sea-side 

E laces are largest, and where he is sure of getting all the stores 
e wants. Next, what is our business ? Not to risk losing a 
link in the chain of evidence by missing any place where he 
has put his foot on shore. Not to overshoot the mark 
when we want to hit it in the bull's-eye. Not to waste 
money and time by taking a long trip to Sweden, till we 
know that we must absolutely go there. Where is our journey 
of discovery to take us to first, then ? Clearly to the north 
of Scotland. What do you say to that, Mr. William ? Is my 
catechism all correct, or has your strong ale muddled my 
head?" 

It was evident by this time that no ale could do that, and I 
told him so. He chuckled, winked at me, and taking another 
pinch of snuflf, said he would now turn the whole case over in 
lis mind again, and make sure that he had got all the bearings 
of it quite clear. 

By the time we reached the post-town, he had accomplished 
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thii mental effort to his own perfect Batisfaction, and waaqpite 
ready to compare the ale at the inn with the ale at Darrock HaU. 
The dog- cart was lefl to be taken back the next Dioming b? 
the ostler. A ])ost- chaise and horses were ordered out. A 
loaf of broAd, a Bologna sausage, and two bottles of sherry wean 
put into the pockets of the carriage ; we took our seats, and 
Btarhnl briskly on our doubtful journey. 

" One word more of friendly advice," says Mr. Dark, settliog 
himself comfortably in his comer of the carriage. " Take your 
alee J), AVilliam, whenever you feel that you can get it. Tou 
won't find yourself in bed again till wc get to Glasgow." 



CHAPTEE in. 

Altiiouuh the events that I am now relating happened many 
years ago, I shall still, for caution's sake, avoid mentioning by 
name the various places visited by Mr. Dark and myself for 
the purpose of making inquiries. It will be enough* if I de- 
scribe generally what we did, and if 1 mention in substance 
only the rcault at which wo ultimately arrived. 

On reaching Glasgow, Mr. Dark turned the whole case over 
in his mind once more. The result was that he altered his in- 
tention of going straight to the north of Scotland, considering 
it safer to make sure, if possible, of the course the yacht haa 
taken in her cruise along the western coast. 

The carrying out of this new resolution, involved the necessity 
of delaying our onward journey by perpetually diverging firom 
the direct road. Three times we were sent uselessly to wild 
places in the Hebrides by felse reports. Twice we wandered 
away inland, following gentlemen who answered generally to 
the description of Mr. James Smith, but who turned out to be 
the wrong men as soon as we set eyes on them. These vain 
excursions— esj>ecially the three to the western islands — con- 
sumed time terribly. It was more than two months from the 
day when we had left Darrock Hall, before -we found ourselves 
up at tlio very top of Scotland at last, driving into a consider- 
able sea-side town, with a harbour attached to it. Thus far 
our journey had led to no results, and I began to despair oi 
success. As for Mr. Dark, he never got to the end of his sweet 
temper and his wonderful patience. 

"Tou don't know how to wait, William," waa hia coniftttit 
remark whenever he heard me complaining. ''I do.'* 
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We droye into the town towards eyening, in a modest little 
' y, and put up, according to our usual custom, at one of the 

ferior inns. 

" We must begin at the bottom," Mr. Dark used to say. 
" High company in a coffee-room won't be familiar with us. 
Low company in a tap-room will." And he certainly proyed 
the truth of his own words. The like of him for making in- 
timate friends of total strangers at the shortest notice, Inaye 
never met with before or since. Cautious as the Scotch are, 
Mr. Dark seemed to have the knack of twisting them round 
his finger as he pleased. He varied his way artfully with dif- 
ferent men ; but there were three standing opinions of his, 
which he made a point of expressing in all varieties of company 
while we were in Scotland. In the first place, he thought the 
view of Edinburgh from Arthur's seat the finest in the world. 
In the second place, he considered whisky to be the most 
wholesome spirit in the world. In the third place, he believed 
his late beloved mother to have been the best woman in the 
world. It may be worthy of note that, whenever he expressed 
this last opimon in Scotland, he invariably added that her 
maiden name was Macleod. 

Well, we put up at a modest little inn near the harbour. I 
was dead tired with the journey, and lay down on my bed to 
get some rest. Mr. Dark, whom nothing ever fatigued, left me 
to take his toddy and pipe among the company in the tap-room. 

I don't know how long I had been asleep, wlien I was roused 
by a shake on my shoulder. The room wa,s pitch dark, n»id I 
felt a hand suddenly clapped over my mouth. Then a strong 
smell of whisky and tobacco saluted my nostrils, and a whispei 
stole into my ear — 

" William ! we have got to the end of our journey." 

"Mr. Dark," I stammered out, "is that you? What in 
heaven's name do you mean ?" 

" The yacht put in here," was the answer, still in a whisper, 
" and your blackguard of a master came ashore — " 

" Oh, Mr. Dark," I broke in, " don't tell me that the letter 
is true!" 

" Every word of it," s^s he. " He was married here, and 
he was oflf again to the Mediterranean with Number Two, a 
good three weeks before we left your mistress's house. Hush ! 
don't say a word. Go to sleep again, or strike a light and read, 
if you like it better. Do anything but come downstairs with 
me. I'm going to find out all theparticulars, without seemuig 
to want to know one of them. . Tours ia a ^^r^ ^ciCi^X^i^-RaMi^ 
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face, William, but it's so infernally honest that I can't tnut Hi 
in tlio tap-room. I'm making fhendB with the Scotchmen al- 
ready. 1'licy know my opinion of Arthur's S«it; they Mt 
what I think of whisky ; and I rather fancy it won't be long 
before they hear that my mother's maiden name was Madeod? 

Witli those words he slipped out of the room, and left me 
as he had found me, in the dark. 

I was far too mueh agitated by what I had heard to think of 
going to sleep again ; so I struck a light, and tried to amuse 
myself mi well as 1 could with an old newspaper that had been 
stuiTed into my carpet bag. It was then nearly ten o'clock. 
Tiiv'o hours later, when the house shut up, Mr. Dark came buk 
to me again in high spirits. 

" 1 have got the whole case here,'* says he, tapping his fore- 
bead — ^' llie wliole case, as neat and clean as if it was drawn in 
a brief. I'hat inuHter of yours doesn't stick at a trifle, William. 
It's my opinion that your mistress and you have not seen the 
lost of him yet." 

We were sliHjpiug that night in a double-bedded room. As 
soon as ]\rr. Dark had secured the door, and disposed himself 
comfortably in his bed, he entered on a detailed narratiTe of 
the liariiciilars communicated to him in the tap-room. The 
substance of wliat he told me may be related as follows : — 

Tlio yacht had had a wonderful run all the way to Cape 
Wrath. On rounding that headland, she had met the wind 
nearly dead against her, and hod beaten every inch of the way 
to the seaport to\^Ti, where she had put in to get a supply w 
provisions, and to wait for a change in the wind. 

Mr. James Smith had gone ashore to look about him, and to 
see wht^thor the principal hotel was the sort of house at which 
he would like to stop for a few days. In the course of hii 
wandering about the town, his attention had been attracted to 
a decent liouse, where lodgings were to be let, by the flight of 
a very ]>n'l ty girl sitting at work at the parlour-window. "He 
was so hi I'lick by her face that ho camo back twice to look at 
it, detciinining, the second time, to try if he could, not make 
ac(iuairitance with her by asking to see the lodgings. He wai 
shown the rooms by the girl's mother, a very respcHstable 
woman, whom ho discovered to be the wife of the master and 
part owner of a small coasting vessel, then away at sea^ With 
a little mana>uvring, ho managed to get into the parlour when 
the daughter was at work, and to exchange a few words with 
her. Uer voico and manner completed the attraction of bm 
ftcei Mr. James Smith decided, m his headlong way, tint be 
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iraa violently in love with her ; and, without hesitating another 
instant, he took the lodgings on the spot for a month certain. 

It is unnecessary to say that his designs on the girl were of 
the most disgraceful kind, and that he represented himself to 
the mother and daughter as a single man. Helped by his ad- 
vantages of money, position, and personal appearance, he had 
made sure that the ruin of the girl might be effected with very 
little difficulty ; but he soon found that he had undertaken no 
easy conquest. 

The mother's watchfulness never slept, and the daughter's 

Sresence of mind never failed her. She admired Mr. James 
mith's tall figure and splendid whiskers ; she showed the most 
encouraging partiality for his society ; she smiled at his com- 
pliments, and blushed whenever he looked at her ; but, whether 
It was cunning, or whether it was innocence, she seemed inca- 
pable of understanding that his advances toward her were of 
any other than an honourable kind. At the slightest approach 
to undue familiarity, she drew back with a kind of contemp- 
tuous surprise in her face, which utterly perplexed Mr. James 
Smith. He had not calculated on that sort of resistance, and 
he could not see his way to overcoming it. The weeks passed ; 
the month for which he had taken the lodgings expired. Time 
had strengthened the girl's hold on him, tUl his admiration for 
her amounted to downright infatuation ; and he had not ad- 
vanced one step yet towards the ftdfilment of the vicious pur- 
pose with which he had entered the house. 

At this time he must have made some fresh att^npt on the 
girl's virtue, which produced a coolness between them; for, 
instead of takiog the lodgiaes for another term, he removed to 
his yacht in the harbour, and slept on board for two nights. 

The wind was now fair, and the stores were on bowrd ; but 
he gave no orders to the sailing-msBter to weigh anchor. On 
the third day, the cause of the coolness, whatever it was, ap- 
pears to have been removed, and he returned to his lodgings 
on shore. Some of the more inquisitive among the townspeople 
observed soon afterwards, when they met hun in the street, 
that he looked rather anxious and uneasy. The conclusion had 

Srobably forced itself upon his mind, by this time, that he must 
ecide on pursuiog one of two courses. Either he must resolve 
to make the sacrifice of leaving the girl altogether, or ho must 
commit the villany of marrying her. 

Scoundrel as he was, he hesitated at encountering the risk 
— perhaps, also, at being guilty of the crime — ^involved in this 
last alternative. While he was still in doubt^ tV^ \ifiS^^'«i 
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coasting vessel sailed into the harbour, and the father^a pro- 
aenco on the scone decided him at last. How this new infl T i ^t m ^ 
acted, it wnH impossible to find out from the imperfect eri- 
denee of persons who were not admitted to the fiuni^r ooundls. 
The fact, iiowever, was certain, that the date of the fiather's 
return, and the date of Mr. James Smith's first wicked resolu- 
tion to nmrrv the ^irl, might both be fixed, as nearly as possible, 
at one and the Hame time. 

Ilavin*]^ once made up his mind to the commission of the 
crime, lie proceeded, with all possible coolness and cunning, to 
provide against the chances of detection. 

Keturnin<{ on board his yacht, he announced that he had 
given up his intention of cruising to Sweden, and that he in- 
tended to amuse himself by a long fishing tour in Scotland. 
After this explanation, he ordered the vessel to be laid up in 
the harbour, gave the Railing-master leave of absence to return 
to his family at Cowes, and paid oft' the whole of the crew, fipom 
the mate to the cabin-boy. By these means he cleared the 
scene, at one blow, of the only people in the town who knew 
of the existence of iiis unhappy wife. After that, the news of 
his approacliinLi; marriage nnght be made public without risk 
of discovery ; his own common name being of itself a sufiicient 
protection, in case the event was mentioned in the Scotch 
newspapers. All his friends, even his wife herself, might read 
a report of the marriage of Mr. James Smith, without having 
the slightest suspicion of who the bridegroom really was. 

A fortnight after the paying off" of the crew, he was married 
to the merchant-captain's daughter. The father of the giri 
was well known among his fellow-townsmen as a selfish, grasp- 
ing man, who was too anxious to secure a rich son-in-law to 
object to any ])roposals for hastening the marriage. He and 
his wife, and a few intimate relations, had been present at the 
ceremony ; and, after it had been performed, tho newly-married 
couple left the town at once for a noneymoon trip to the High- 
land Lakes. 

Two days later, however, they unexpectedly returned, an- 
nouncing a complete change in their plans. The bridegroom 
(thinking, probably, that he would be safer out of England 
than in it) had been pleasing the bride's fancy by his descrip- 
tions of the climate and the scenery of southern parts. Tbe 
new Mrs. James Smith was aU curiosity to see Spain and Italy; 
and, having often proved herself an excellent sailor on board 
her father's vessel, was anxious to go to the Mediterranean in 
the easiest way by Hca. Her affectionate husband, having now 
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BO oQier object in life tlian to gratify ber wisbes, bad ^ven up 
the Highland excursion, and bad returned to have bis jacbt 
got ready for sea immediately. In tbis explanation tbere was 
nothing to awaken the suspicions of the lady's parents. The 
mother thought Mr. James Smith a model among bridegrooms. 
The father lent bis assistance to man the yacht at the shortest 
notice, with as smart a crew as could be picked up about the 
town. Principally through his exertions, the vessel was got 
ready for sea with extraordinary dispatch. The sails were bent, 
the Drovisions were put on board, and Mr. James Smith sailed 
for the Mediterranean with the unfortunate woman who believed 
herself to be his wife, before Mr. Dark and myself set forth to 
look after him from Darrock HaU. 

Such was the true accoimt of my master's infamous conduct 
m Scotland, as it was related to me. On concluding, Mr. Dark 
hinted that he had something still left to tell me, but declared 
that he was too sleepy to taU: any more that night. As soon 
as we were awake the next morning, he returned to the subject. 

'' I didn't finish all I had to say last night, did I ?" he began. 

" You unfortunately told me enough, and more than enough, 
to prove the truth of the statement in the anonymous letter," 
I answered. 

" Yes," says Mr. Dark ; " but did I tell you who wrote the 
anonymous letter?" 

" You don't mean to say you have found that out !" savs I. 

" I think I have," was the cool answer. " When I neard 
about your precious master paying off the regular crew of the 
yacht, I put the circumstance by in my mind, to be brought 
out again and sifted a little, as soon as the opportunity offerod. 
It offered in about half an hour. Says I to the ganger, who 
was the principal talker in the room, ' How about those men 
that Mr. Smith paid off ? Did they all go as soon as they got 
their mone^, or did they stop here till they had spent every 
fartbing of it in the public-houses f ' The ganger laughed. ' No 
Buch luck,' says he, in the broadest possible Scotch (which I'll 
translate into English, William, for your benefit). * No such 
luck ; they all went south, to spend their xaoney among finer 
people than us. All, that is to say, with one exception. It 
was thought the steward of the yacht had gone alon^ with the 
rest ; when, the very day Mr. Smith sailed for the Mediterra- 
nean, who should turn up unexpectedly but the steward him- 
■df ! Where he had been hiding, and why he had been hidings 
nobody coidd tell.' 'Perhaps he had been imitating biamaaterf 
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ind looking out for a wife/ says I. ' Likely enough/ aavs the 
gaugcr ; ' he gave a very confused account of himaeli^ and he 
cut all questions short bj going away south in a Tident hony.' • 
That was enough for mo : I let the subject drop. Clear as 
daylight, isn*t it, William ? The steward suspected aomething 
wrong — the steward waited and watched — the steward wrote 
that anonymous let/xr to your mistress. We can find him, if 
we want nim, by iaquiring at Cowes ; and we can send to the 
church for legal oridcnce of the marriage as soon as we are 
instructed to do so. All tlmt we have got to do now is to go 
back to your miHtress, and see what course she means to take 
under the circumstances. It*8 a pretty case, William, so far— 
on uncommoulv i)retty case, as it stands at present." 

Wo n^turiied to Darrock Hall as fast as coaches and ]>08t- 
horses cuuld carry us. 

Having from the iirst believed that the statement in the 
anonymous letter was true, my mistress received the bad news 
we brought, cahn.y luo resignedly — so far, at least, as outward 
appearances went. She astonislied and disappointed Mr. 
Dark, by declining to act, in any way, on the information thit 
he had cuUecti'd fur her, and by insisting that the whole affair 
should still bo buried in the profoundest secrecy. For the 
first time since I had known my travelling companion, he be- 
came depressed 'i\ 9[nnts on hearinir that nothing more was to 
be done • and Although he left the Uall with a handsome pie- 
sent, nc left it diijcontentedly. 

" Such ii nretty ease, William," says he, quite sorrowfully, 
as wc shook hands. " Such an uncommonly pretty caae ! Irs 
a thousand [)itics to stop it in this way, before it*a half over." 
" You don't know what a proud lady, and what a ddicate 
lady my mistress is,** I answered. " She would die rather thin 
expose her forlorn situation in a public court, for the aake of 
punishing her husband." 

" Bless your simplo heart," says Mr. Dark ; '' do you really 
think, now, that such a case as this can be hushed up ?*' 
" Why not," I asked, " if we aU keep the secret ?^ 
" That for the secret !** cries Mr. Dark, snapping his fingeis. 
" Your master will let the cat out of the bag, if nobody else 



" My master !" I repeated, in amazement. 

"Yes, your master," says Mr. Dark. "I have had soioe 
experience in my time, and I say you have not seen the lait of 
him yet. Mark my words, William. Mr. Jamei Smith wB 
oome back *' 
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With that prophecy Mx. Dark fretfully treated himself to a 
last pinch of snuff, and departed in dudgeon on his return 
to his master in London. His last words hung heavily on mj 
mind for days after he had gone. It was some weeks before 
I got over a habit of starting whenever the bell was rung at 
the front door. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



Oirs life at the Hall soon returned to its old dreary course. The 
lawyer in London wrote to my mistress to ask her to come and 
sta^ for a little while with his wife. But she declined the invi- 
tation, being averse to facing company after what had happened 
to her. Though she tried hard to keep the real state of her 
mind concealed from all about her, I, for one, could see plainly 
enough that she was pining under 4;he bitter injury that had 
been inflicted on her. What effect continued solitude might 
have had on her spirits, I tremble to think. 

Fortunately for herself, it occurred to her, before long, to 
send and invite Mr. Meeke to resume his musical practising 
with her at the Hall. She told him — and, as it seemed to me, 
with perfect truth — that any implied engagement which he had 
made with Mr. James Smith was now cancelled, since the per- 
son so named had morally forfeited all his claims as a husband 
— ^first, by his desertion of her ; and, secondly, hj his criminal 
marriage with another woman. After stating this view of the 
matter, she left it with Mr. Meeke to decide whether the per- 
fectly innocent connection between them should be resumed 
or not. The little parson, after hesitating and pondering in hiB 
helpless way, ended by agreeing with mv mistress, and hj 
coming back once more to the Hall with his fiddle imder his 
arm. This renewal of their old habits might have been impru- 
dent enough, as tending to weaken my mistress's case in the 
eyes of the world ; but, for idl that, it was the most sensible 
course she could take for her own sake. The harmless com- 
pany of Mr. Meeke, and the relief of playing the old tunes 
again in the old way, saved her, I verily believe, from sinking 
a&ogether under the oppression of the shocking situation in 
which she was now placed. 

So, with the assistance of Mr. Meeke and his fiddle, my 
mistress got through the wear^ time. The winter passed ; the 
spring came; and no fresh tidings reached us or Mr. Jamee 
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Bmith. It had been a long, hard winter that year, and tta 
spring was backward and rainy. The first reaUj fine dajnv 
had was the day that fell on the fourteenth of March. 

I nil) particular in mentioning this date, merely because it is 
fixed fur ever in mj memory. As lonff aa there is life in me, 
I sliall remember that fourteenth of March, and the smallest 
circumstances connected with it. 

The day began ill, with what superstitious people would 
think a bad omen. My mistress remained late in her room in 
the momin;]^, amusing herself by looking oyer her clothes, and 
by setting to riglits Rome drawers in her cabinet, which she had 
not opened for some time paat. Just before luncheon, we were 
startled by hearing the drawing-room bell rung yiolently. I 
ran up to see what was the matter, and the quadroon, Jose- 

Ehino, who had heard the bell in another part of the house^ 
astcncd to answer it alRo. She got into the drawing-room 
first, and I followed close on her heels. My mistress was 
standing alone on the hearth-rug, with an appearance of great 
discomposure in her face and manner. 

"1 nave been robbed!" she said, vehemently. "I don*t 
know when, or how. But I miss a pair of bracelets, three 
ringp, and a quantity of old-fashioned lace pocket handker- 
ehiefs." 

'* If you have any suspicions, ma'am," said Josephine, in a 
sharp, sudden way, " say who they point at. My boxeSy for 
one, are quite at your disposal." 

*• Who asked you about your boxes ?" said my mistress, 
angrily. " Be a little less ready with your answer, if yon 
please, the next time 1 speak." 

She then turned to me, and bec;an explaining the dream- 
stances under wliich she had disco^^red her loss. I suggested 
that the missing things should be well searched for first ; and 
then, if nothing came of that, that I should go for the consta- 
ble, and place the matter under his direction. 

My mistress agreed to this plan, and the search was under- 
taken immediately. It lasted till dinner time, and led to no 
results. I then proposed going for the constable. But my 
mistress said it was too late to do anything that day, and tola 
me to wait at table as usual, and to go on my errand the first 
thing the next morning. Mr. Meeke was coming with some 
new music in the evening ; and I suspect she was not wflling 
to be disturbed at her Ukvourite occupation by the aniyal A 
the constable. 

When dinner was over, the parson came; and the conoart 
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went on as usual through the eyening. At ten o'clock I took 
up the traj, with the wine and soda-water and hiscuits. Just 
as I was opening one of the bottles of soda-water, there was a 
sound of wheels on the drive outside, and a ring at the belL 

I had unfastened the wires of the cork, and could not put 
the bottle down to run at once to the door. One of the fenukle 
servants answered it. I heard a sort of half scream— then the 
sound of a footstep that was familiar to me. 

My mistress turned round from the piano, and looked me 
hard in the face. 

" William," she said, " do you know that step ?*' 

Before I could answer, the door was pushed open, and Mr 
James Smith walked into the room. 

He had his hat on. His long hair flowed down under it ovei 
the collar of his coat ; his bright black eyes, after resting an 
instant on my mistress, turned to Mr. Meeke. His heavy eye- 
brows met together, and one of his hands went up to one of 
his bushy black whiskers, and pulled at it angrily. 

" You here again !" he said, advancing a few steps toward 
the little parson, who sat trembling all over, with his fiddle 
hugged up in his arms, as if it had been a child. 

Seeing her villanous husband advance, my mistress moved 
too, so as to face him. He turned round on her at the first 
step she took, as quick as lightning. 

'* You shameless woman," he said. " Can you look me in 
the face, in the presence of that man ?" He pointed, as he 
spoke, to Mr. Mieeke. 

My mistress never shrank when he turned upon her. Not 
a sign of fear was in her face when they confronted each other. 
Not the faintest flush of anger came into her cheeks when h« 
spoke. The sense of the insult and injury that he had inflicted 
on her, and the consciousness of knowing his guilty secret, gave 
her all her self-possession at that trying moment. 

" I ask you again," he repeated, finding that she did not 
answer him, " now dare you look me in the face in the pre- 
sence of that man ?" 

She raised her steady eyes to his hat, which he still kept on 
his head. 

'' Who has taught you to come into a room and speak to » 
lady with your ^t on ?" she asked, in quiet, contemptuous 
tones. " Is that a habit which is sanctioned by your new 
wifer 

My eyes were on him as she said those last words. Hia 
complexion, natursdly dark and swarthy^ cK«ii%<&^ \&s^»s^^ ^a 
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a liyid yellow white ; hia liand cmiirhl at the chair nearest to 
him ; and he dropped into it heavily. 

** I don*t undenstand you,'* be said, after a moment of i 
looking about the room unsteadily while he apoke. 

"You do," said my mistn'ss. '' Your tongue lies, but jonr 
face speaks the truth.*' 

lie called back \un courage and audocitj by a desperate 
effort, and start <'d up from the chair again with an oath. 

The instant i^'foro thi.-^ Iiapix'ned, I thought I heard the 
sound of a rustling dress in tno passage outside, aa if one of 
the women Hcrynnts was stealing up to listen outside the door. 
I should have g(»no at once to »vc whether this was the case or 
not, but my master stopped me just after he had risen from 
the chair. 

** Got the bod made in t!io R<>d Eoom, and light a fire there 
directly/* he said, with bi;* fuTi^nt look and in his roughest 
tones. '* When 1 ring the bell, bring me a kettle of boiling 
water and a bottle ol* brand} . As for you," he continued, 
turning towards jNIr. Meeke, who still sat pale and speechless, 
with his iiddlo hugged up in Mh arms, *' leave the house, or 
you wnn*t find your cloth any protection to you." 

At this iiiHult the blond flew into my mistresses face. Before 
she could say anything, Mr. James iSniith raised his voice loud 
enough to drown iiers. 

" 1 won't hear another word from yon,'* he cried out, brutally. 
" You have been tidking liko !i mad woman, and you look like 
a mad woman. You are out "f your senses. As sure asyou 
live, I'll have you examined 1 y tlio doctors to-morrow. Why 
the devil <lo you staihl t\u «', you scoundrel?*' he roared, 
wbeelini; round on his heel t- nn*. " Why don't you obey my 
orders ?*' 

I looked at my mislrcs.i. If she had directed me to knock 
Mr. James Smith down — big as he was, I think at that moment 
I could have done it. 

*' J)o as ho tells you, William," she said, squeezing one of 
her hands firmly over her bosom, as if she was trying to keep 
down the rising indignation in that way. *' This is the last 
order of his giving that T *!^vill ask you to obey." 

" Do you threaten me. y< u mad — r" 

He finished the questiiin :>y a word I shall not repeat. 

" I tell you," shoansweri'd. in clear, ringing, resolute tone% 
^that you have outraged mo past all forgiveness, and all en- 
durance, and that you shall m^vcr insult me again as you batte 
insulted me to-night." 
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After saying those words, she fixed one steady look on hi'n^, 
Aen tamed away, and walked slowly to the door. 

A minute previously, Mr. Meeke had summoned courage 
enough to get up and leave the room quietly. I noticed him 
walking demurely away, close to the wall, with his fiddle held 
under one tail ot his long frock coat, as if he was afraid that 
the savage passions of Mr. James Smith might be wreaked on 
that unoffending instrument. He got to the door before my 
mistress. As he softly pulled it open, I saw him start, and tlie 
rustling of the gown caught my ear again from outside. 

My mistress followed him into the passage, turning, however, 
in the opposite direction to that taken by the little parson, in 
order to reach the staircase that led to her own room. I went 
out next, leaving Mr. James Smith alone. 

I overtook Mr. Meeke in the hall, and opened the door for 
him. 

"I beg your pardon, sir,*' I said, " but did you come upon 
anybody listening outside the music-room, when you left itjuat 
now?" 

" Yes, William," said Mr. Meeke, in a faint voice. " I think 
it was Josephine. But I was so dreadfully agitated that I 
can't be quite certain about it." 

Had she surprised our secret ? That was the question I 
asked myself, as I went away to light the fire in the Sed Boom* 
Calling to mind the exact time at which I had first detected 
the mstlinc; outside the door, I came to the conclusioli that 
she had only heard the last part of. the quarrel between my 
mistress and her rascal of a husband. Those bold words about 
the " new wife" had been assuredly spoken before I heard 
Josephine stealing up to the door. 

As soon as the fire was alight and the bed made, I went 
back to the music-room to announce that my orders had been 
obeyed. Mr. James Smith was walking up and down in a per- 
torbed way, still keeping his hat on. He followed me to the 
Bed Boom without saying a word. 

Ten minutes later, he rang for the kettle and the bottle of 
brandy. When I took them in, I found him unpacking a 
small carpet-bag, which was the only luggage he had brought 
with him. He still kept silence, and did not appear to take 
any notice of me. I left him immediately, without our having 
BO much as exchanged a single word. 

So far as I could tell, the night passed (juietly. 

The next morning, I heard that my mistress was suffering 
00 severely from a nervous attack that she was unable to tvia: 
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from her bed. It was no Burprifle to me to be told that ; 
hig, as I did, what she had gone through the night befoxe. 

About nine o'clock I went with the hot water to the Bed 
Boom. After knocking twice, I tried the door, and, finiimg Jt 
not locked, went in witn the I'u^ in my hand. 

I looked at the bed ; I looKed all round the room. Not a 
aign of Mr James Smith was to be seen anywhere. 

Judging by anpearances, the bed had certainly been occupied. 
Thrown across tno counterpane lay the night-gown he had woni. 
I took it up, and saw some spots on it. I looked at them a 
little closer. Tlii'v \\ere spots of blood. 



CHAPTER V. 

The first amazement and alarm produced by thia diacoTeiy 
deprived me of my presence of mind. Without atopping to 
tlnnk what I ought to do first, I ran back to the servantaMball, 
calling out that something had happened to my master. 

All the household hurried directly into the Bed Boom, 
Jofiiepliine among the rest. I was first brought to my aenaea, 
as it were, by observing the strange expression of her counte- 
nance when she saw the bed-gown and the empty room. All 
the other sen'ants were bewildered and fric^htened. She alone^ 
after giving a little start, recovered herself directly. A look 
of devilish satisfaction broke out on her face; and ahe left 
the room quickly and quietly, without exchanging a word witii 
any of us. I saw thin, and it aroused my suspicions. There 
is no need to mention what they were ; for, aa evcnta aoon 
showed, they were entirely wide of the mark. 

Having come to myself a little, I sent them all out of the 
room, c;xcei)t the coachman. Wo two then examined the place. 

The Bed Boom was usually occupied by visitors. It waa on 
the ground floor, and looked out into the garden. Wo found 
the window-shutters, which I had barred over-night, open, but 
the window itself waa down. Tlie fire had been out long 
enough for the grate to be quite cold. Half the bottle « 
brandy had been drunk. The carpet-bag was gone. There 
were no marks of violence or struggling anywhere about the 
bed or the room. We examined every comer carefully^ bat 
made no other discoveries than these. 

When I returned to tlie servants' hall, bad newa of my mia- 
treBB was awaiting; mc there. The unusual noise and coma 
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ID the house had' reached her ears, and she had been told what 
bad happened, without sufficient caution being exercised in 
preparing her to hear it. In her weak, nervous state, the 
shock of the intelligence had quite prostrated her. She had 
fallen into a swoon, and had been brought back to her senses 
with the greatest difficulty. As to giving me or anybody else 
directions what to do, under the embarrassing circumstances 
which had now occurred, she was totally incapable of the 
effort. 

I waited till the middle of the day, in the hope that she 
might get strong enough to give her orders ; but no message 
came fiom her. At last I resolved to send and ask her wmlt 
she thought it best to do. Josephine was the proper person 
to go on this errand ; but when 1 asked for Josephine, she was 
nowhere to be found. The housemaid, who had searched for her 
ineffectually, brought word that her bonnet and shawl were 
not hanging in their usual places. The parlour-maid, who had 
been in attendance in my mistress's room, came down while 
we were all aghast at this new disappearance. She could only 
tell us that Josephine had begged her to do lady's-maid's duty 
that morning, as she was not well. Not well ! And the first 
result of her illness appeared to be that she had left the house. 

I cautioned the servants on no account to mention this cir- 
cumstance to my mistress, and then went upstairs myself to 
knock at her door. My object vms to ask if I might count on 
her approval if I wrote in her name to the lawyer in London, 
and if I afterwards went and gave information of what had 
occurred to the nearest justice of the peace. I might have 
sent to make this inquiry through one of the female servants ; 
but by this time, though not naturally suspicious, I had got to 
distrust eveiybody in the house, whether they deserved it or 
not. 

So I asked the question myself, standing outside the door. 
My mistress thanked me in a faint voice, and begged me to do 
what I had proposed immediately. 

I went into my own bedroom and wrote to the lawyer, 
merely telling him that Mr. James Smith had appeared un- 
expectedly at the Hall, and that events had occurred in con- 
sequence which required his immediate presence. I made the 
letter up like a parcel, and sent the coacnman with it to catch 
the mail on its way through to London. 

The next thing was to ^o to the justice of the peace. The 
nearest lived about five miles off, and was well acquainted vnth 
my mistress. He was an old bachelor, and he ke^^t kon^si^^vr^ 
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his brother, who was a widower. T\\o two wcro much respected 
and belovofl in the county, bein;; kind, unaffected gentlemen, 
who <iid a ^i^at di*al of good anion*; tlic poor. The justice wu 
Mr. Kobert Nicholnon, and his lirother, tho wiMowcr, was Mr. 
Philip. 

I had got mv hat on, and was asking tho f^room wLich hone 
I ha^lbcttiT talio, whon an open carriage drove up to the hoYue. 
It contained 31 r. Philip Nicholwm and two persons in plain 
clothes, not exactly Pcrvants, and not exactly gentlemen, as &r 
as I could judge*. Mr. Philip looked at me, when I touched 
my hat to liim, in a very grivi*, downcast way, and asked for 
my mistress. I told him sho was ill in bed. Ho shook hii 
head at hearing that, and said ho wished to speak to me in 
private. I showed him into the library. One of the men in 
plain clothes followed us, and sat in tho hall. The other waited 
with the carriage. 

'' I was just going out, sir,'* I said, as I set a chair for him, 
'*to speak to Mr. Kobert Nicholson about a very cxtraordinaij 
circumstance — " 

" T know what you refer to," said Mr. Philip, cutting me 
short ratlMT abruptly ; " and I must beg, for reasons which will 
presently appear, that you will make no statement of any sort 
to me until you have first Iie:iril what I have to say. I am 
hero on a very serious and a very shocking errand, which deeply 
concerns your mistress and you." 

His face suggested somothin ^ wiirse than his wonls expressed. 
My heart began to beat fast, and I felt that I was turning 
pale. 

"Your master, Mr. James Smith," ho went on, "came here 
nncxpectediy, yesterday- evening, and slept in this house last 
night. l?clore ho retin^d to rt^st, he and your mistress had 
high words together, winch en«lc«l, I am sorry to hoar, in a 
threat of a serious nature addressed by Mrs. James Smith to 
her hus])and. They slept in separate rooms. This morning 
you went into your master's rot)m and saw no sign of him 
there. You only found his night-gown on the bed, spotted 
with blood." 

" Yes, sir," I said, in as steady a voice as I could command. 
"Quite true." 

" I am not examining you," said Mr. Philip. " I am only . 
making a certain statement, the truth of whicn you can admit 
or deny before my brother." 

" Before your brother, sir !" T repeated. " Am I suapeeted 
of anything wrf»ng r" 
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^ There is a suspicion that "Mr, James Smith has been 
murdered," was the answer I received to that question. 

lify flesh began to creep all over from head to foot. 

" 1 am shocked, I am horrified to saj," Mr. Philip went on, 
'' that the suspicion affects yonr mistress, in the first place, 
and you in the second." 

I shall not attempt to describe what I felt when he said that. 
No words of mine, no words of anybody's could give an idea of 
it. What other men would have done in my situation, I don't 
know. I stood before Mr. Philip, staring straight at him, 
without speaking, without moving, almost without breathing. 
If he, or any other man, had struck mc at that moment, I do 
not believe I should have felt the blow. 

" Both my brother and myself," said Mr. Philip, " have such 
unfeigned respect for your mistress, such sympathy for her 
under these frightful circumstances, and such an mipUcit belief 
in her capabilily of proving her innocence, that we are desirous 
of sparing her in this dreadful emergency as much as possible. 
For those reasons, I have undertaken to come here with the 
persons appointed to execute my brother's warrant — " 

" Warrant, sir !" I said, getting command of my voice as he 
pronounced that word. " A warrant against my mistress !" 

"Against her and against you," said Mr. Philip. "The 
suBpicious circumstances have been sworn to by a competent 
wiiziess, who has declared on oath that your mistress is guilty, 
and that you are an accomplice." 

"What witness, sir?" 

" Tour mistress's quadroon maid, who came to my brother 
this morning, and who has made her deposition in due form." 

" And who is as false as hell," I cried out passionately, " in 
every word she says against my mistress and against me." 

" I hope — ^no, I will go further, and say, I believe she is 
false," said Mr. Philip. " But her perjury must be proved, and 
the necessary examination must take place. My carriage is 
going back to my brother's, and you will go in it, in charge of 
one of my men, who has the warrant to take you into custody. 
I shall remain here with the man who is waiting in the hall ; 
and before any steps are taken to execute the other warrant, I 
sh^ send for the doctor to ascertain when your mistress can 
be removed." 

" Oh, my poor mistress !" I said, " this will be the death of 
het^ sir." , 

^ I will take care that the shock shall strike her as tenderly 
m possible," said Mr. Philip. "I am here for that ex^ireas 
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purpose. Sho has xnj deepest Bjmpathy and respect, and ihall 
have every help and alleviation that I can afford her." 

The hearinp him say that, and the seeing how sincerely he 
meant what he said, was the first gleam of comfort in the 
dreadful afQiction that had befallen us. I felt this ; I feU a 
burning anger against the wretch who had done her beat to rain 
my iniHlress's fair name and mine ; but in every other respect, 
I was like a man who had been stunned, and whose &cultiei 
hni] not perfectly recovered from the shock. Mr. Philip was 
obliu't'd to remind me that time was of importance, and uat I 
hari better give myself up immediately, on the mercifol termi 
which his kindness oflennl to mc. 1 acknowledged that, and 
wished him good morning. Rut a mist seemed to come over 
my eyes as 1 turned round to go away ; a mist that prevented 
me from finding my way to tlio door. Mr. Philip opened it 
for mo, and said a friencily word or two, which I coukI hardly 
hear. The man waiting outside took mc to his companion in 
th(r carriage at the door, and I was driven away— a prisoner for 
tlic first time in my life. 

On our way to the JuHtiee'H, what little thinking faculty I 
had left in mc, was all occupied in the attempt to traceamotire 
for the inconceivable treachery and falsehood of which Josephine 
had been guilty. 

Her words, her lookw, and her manner, on that unfortunate 
day when my miHtress ho fur forgot herself as to strike her, 
came back dimly to my memory, and led to the inference that 
part of the motive, at least, of wliich I was in search, might be 
referred to what had ha[>pen(*d on that occasion. But wasthis 
the onlyreaKon for her devilish vengeance agamst my mistress? 
And, even if it were so, what fancied injuries had 1 done her? 
Why should 1 be included in the false accusation ? In the 
dazed state of my faculties, at that time, I was quite incapsble 
of Hceking the answer to these questions. My minowai 
clouded all over, and I gave up the attempt to clear it in 
despair. 

I was brought before Mr. Kobcrt Nicholson tliat day, and 
the fiend of a quadroon was examined in my presence. The 
first sight of her face— with its wicked self-possession, with 
its smooth, leering triumph — so sickened mo that I tunwd 
my head away, and never looked at her a second time through- 
out the proceedings. The answers she gave amounted to a 
mere rc]K'tition of the deposition to which sho had already 
sworn. I listened to her with the most breathleaa attention, 
and was thunder-struck at the inconceivable artfulneaa wA 
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which she had mixed up truth and fiedsehood in her charge 
againBt my mistress and me. 

This was, in substance, what she now stated in my presence: 

After describing the manner of Mr. James Smith's arrival 
at the Hall, the witness, Josephine Durand, confessed that she 
had been led to listen at the music-room door, by hearing angry 
voices inside ; and she then described, truly enough, the latter 
part of the altercation between husband and wi^. Pearing, 
after this, that something serious might happen, she had kept 
watch in her room, which was on the same floor as her mis- 
tress's. She had heard her mistress's door open softly, between 
one and two in the morning — ^had followed her mistress, who 
carried a small lamp, along the passage and down the stairs 
into the hall — had hidden herself in the porter's chair — had 
seen her mistress take a dagger in a green sheath, from a collee- 
tion of Eastern curiosities kept in toe hall — had followed her 
again, and seen her softly enter the Bed Boom — ^had heard the 
heavy breathing of Mr. James Smith, which gave token that 
he was asleep— had slipped into an emplj room, next door to 
the Bed Boom, and had waited there about a quarter of an 
hour, when her mistress came out again with the dagger in her 
hand — had followed her mistress a^ain into the hall, where she 
had put the dagger back into its place — had seen her mistress 
turn into a side passage that led to my room — ^had heard her 
knock at my door, and heard me answer and open it — had hid- 
den a^;ain in the porter's chair — had, after a while, seen me and 
my mistress pass together into the passage that led to the Bed 
Boom — had watched us both into the Bed Boom — and had 
then, through fear of being discovered and murdered herself, ii 
she risked detention any longer, stolen back to her own room 
for the rest of the night. 

After deposing, on oath, to the truth of these atrocious false- 
hoods, and declaring, in conclusion, that Mr. James Smith had 
been murdered by my mistress, and that I was an accomplice, 
the quadroon had further asserted, in order to show a motive 
for tne crime, that Mr. Meeke was my mistress's lover ; that 
he had been forbidden the house by her husband ; and that he 
was found in the house, and alone with her, on the evening of 
Mr. James Smith's return. Here again, there were some grains 
of troth cunningly mixed up with a revolting lie, and they had 
tiieir effect in giving to the falsehood a look of probabili^. 

I was cautioned in the sual manner, and asked if I had 
■nythin^ to say. 

1 repbed that I was innocent; but that I would wait for le^ 
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Miiataiioe before I defended mjuHL The Justice remanded 
me ; and the examination was over. Three dajra later, mj on- 
happy miatress was subjected to the same tral. I waa not 
allowed to communicate with her. All I knew waa ibtit the 
lawyer had arrived from London to help her. Towaida the 
evening, he was admitted to see mo. He ahook hia head sor- 
rowfully when I asked after my mistress. 

" I am afraid," he said, " that she has sunk under the homir 
of the situation in which that vile woman haa placed her. 
Weakened by her previous agitation, she seems to nave given i 
way under this last shock, tenderly and carefully as Mr. Philip 
Nicholson broke the bad news to her. All her feelings ap- 
peared to bo strangely blunted at the examination to-day. She 
answered the quostiims put to her quite correctly, bat, at the 
same time, quite mechanically, with no dumge in her com- 
plexion, or in her tone of voice, or in her manner, from b^in- 
ning to end. It is a sad thing, William, when women cannot 
get their natural vent of weeping, and your mistress hss not 
i^ed a tear since she left Darrock HalL'* 

*^ But surely, sir," I said, " if my examination has not proved 
Josephine's perjury, my mistress's examination must have 
exposed it?" 

" Nothing will expoao it," answered the lawyer, " but pro- 
ducing Mr. James Smith, or, at least, legally proving that he 
is alive. Morally Bpcaking, I have no doubt that the Justice 
before whom you have been examined is as firmly convinced n 
we can be, that the quadroon has perjured hersel£ Morslly 
speaking, he believes that those threats which your mistren 
unfortunately used, referred (as she said they did, to-day) to 
her intention of leaving the Hall early in the morning, with 
you for her attendant, and coming to me, if she had been weD 
enough to travel, to sock effectual legal protection from her 
husband for the future. Mr. Nicholson believes that ; and I, 
who know more of the circumstances than he does, believe also 
that Mr. James Smith stole away from Darrock HiJl in the 
night, under fear of being indicted for bigamy. But if I cant 
find him, if I can't prove him to be alive, if I can't aoconntftr 
those spots of blood on the night ^own, the accidental circom- 
stances of the case remain unexplained — your mistresses rsdi 
language, the bad terms on which she has lived with her hus- 
band, and her unlucky dinregard of appearances in keeping id 
her intercourse with Mr. Moeke, all tell dead against us— s^ 
the Justice has no allomative, in a legal point of view, hot to 
remand you both, as he has now done, for the prodaetion of 
/farther evidence.'* 
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** But bow, then, in heaven's name, is our innocence to be 
proved sir P" I asked. 

^ In the first place/' said the lawyer, " hj finding Mr. JamM 
Smith ; and, in the second place, by persuading hun, when he 
is found, to come forward and declare himself." 

" Do you really believe, sir," said I, " that he would hesitate 
to do that, when he knows the horrible charge to which his 
disappearance has exposed his wife P He is a heartless yillaiii, 
I know ; but surely — " 

" I don't suppose," said the lawyer, cutting me short, " that 
he is quite scoundrel enough to decline coming forward, sup- 
posing he ran no risk b^ doing so. But remember that he has 
E laced himself in a position to be tried for bigamy, and that 
e believes your mistress will put the law in force against him." 

I had forgotten that circumstance. My heart sai^ within me 
when it was recalled to my memory, and I could say nothing 
more. 

" It is a very serious thing," the lawyer went on ; " it is a 
downright offence against the law of the land to make any 
private offer of a compromise to this man. Knowing what we 
Know, our duty as good citizens is to give such information as 
may bring him to trial. I tell you plainly, that if I did not 
stand towards your mistress in the position of a relation, as 
well as a legal adviser, I should think twice about running the 
risk — the very serious risk — on which I am now about to ven- 
ture for her sake. As it is, I have taken the right measures 
to assure Mr. James Smith that he will not be treiEited accord- 
ing to his deserts. When he know what the circumstances 
are, he will trust us — supposing always that we can find him. 
The search about this neighbourhood has been quite useless. 
I have sent private instructions by to-day's post to Mr. Dark 
in London^ and with them a carefully-worded form of adver- 
tisement for the public newspapers. You may rest assured 
that every human means of tracing him will be tried forthwith. 
In the meantime, I have an important question to put to you 
about Josephine. She may know more than we think she does ; 
she may have surprised the secret of the second marriage, and 
may be keeping it in reserve to use against us. If this riiould 
turn out to be the case, I shall want some other chance against 
her besides the chance of indicting her for perjury. As to her 
motive now for making this horrible accusation, what can joa 
tell me about that, William P" 

** Her motive against me, sir P" 

''No, no, not against you. I can see plainly enough tiist 
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■he occiiBCR you because it is neoesBarj to do bo to add to flv 

{)robabiIity of her story — which, of course, assumes that yoa 
lelncd your mintress to dispose of the dead body. You ais 
coolly Haorificed to some devilish yengeanoe against her mis- 
tress. Let U8 f^et at that first. Has there ever beea a quar- 
rel between them ?** 

I told him of the quarrel, and of how Josephine had looked 
and talked when she showed me her cheek. 

" Yt*H/* h(^ said, *' that is a strong motive for revenge with a 
naturally pitileHH, vindictive woman. But is that adi? Had 
your mist ress any hold over her ? Is there any self-interest 
mixed up along with this motive of vengeance P Think alittic^ 
William. Has anything over happened in the house to com- 
promise this woman, or to make her fancy herself comprc^ 
mined ?*' 

The remembranco of my mistress's lost trinkets and hand- 
kerchiefs, which later and greater troubles had put out of my 
mind, Hashed back into my memory while ho spoke. I told 
him immediately of the alarm in the house when the loss wss 
discoven'd. 

" Did your mistress suspect Josephine and question her P* 
lie askeiK eaperly. 

** No, Bir/* I replied. " Before she could say a word, Jose- 
jihinc impudently asked who she suspected, and boldly offered 
her own boxes to bo searched." 

The lawyer's face turned red as scarlet. He jumped out of 
his chair, and hit mo such a smack on the shoulder, that I 
thought he had f^ono road. 

" By Jupiter !" he cried out, " we have got the whip hand of 
that she-devil at last." 

T looketl at him in astonishment. 

" AVhy, man alive," ho said, " don't jon see how it is ? Jose- 
phine's the thief! lamas sure of it as that you and I are 
talking together. This vile accusation against your mistress 
answers another purpose besides the vindictive one — it is the 
very best screen that the wretch could possibly set up to hide 
herself from detection. It has stonpcd your mistress and yoo 
from moving in the matter; it exhioits her in the false charso- 
tor of an honest witness against a couple of criminals ; it gives 
her time to dispose of the goods, or to hido them, or to do any- 
thing she likes with them. Stop ! let me be quite sure that 
I know what the lost things are. A pair of bracelets, three 
rings, and a lot of lace pocket-handkercniefs — ^is that w^'^t voo 
shIJ?" 
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"Tea, sir." 

" Your mistress will describe them particularly, and I will 
take the right steps the first thing to-morrow morning. Qooi 
evening, William, and keep up your spirits. It shim't be my 
fault if you don't see the quadroon in the right place for her— 
at the prisoner's bar." 

With that farewell he went out. 

The days passed, and I did not see him again until the period 
of my remand had expired. On this occasion, when I once 
more appeared before the Justice, my mistress appeared with 
me. The first sight of her absolutely startled me — she was so 
sadly altered. Her face looked so pinched and thin that it was 
like the &ce of an old woman. The dull, vacant resignation of 
her expression was something shocking to see. It changed a 
little when her eyes first turned heavily towards me ; and she 
whispered, with a faint smile, " I am sorry for you, William ; I 
am very, very sony for vou.*' But as soon as she had said 
those words, the blank look returned, and she sat with her 
head drooping forward, quiet, and inattentive, and hopeless — 
80 changed a being that her oldest friends would hardly have 
known her. 

Our examination was a mere formality. There was no addi- 
tional evidence, either for or against us, and we were remanded 
again for another week. 

I asked the lawyer, privately, if any chance had offered itself 
of tracing Mr. James Smith. He looked mysterious, and only 
said in answer, " Hope for the best." I inquired, next, if any 
progress bad been made toward fixing the guilt of the robbery 
on Josephine. [ 

^* I never boast," he replied. " But, cunning as she is, I 
should not be surprised if Mr. Dark and I, together, turned 
out to be more than a match for her." 

Mr. Dark ! There was something; in the mere mention of 
his name that gave me confidence in the future. If I could 
only have got my poor mistress's dazed face out of my 
mind, I should not nave had much depression of spirits to com- 
plain of during the interval of time tnat elapsed between the 
second examination and the third. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Ok the third appearance of my mistress and myself before the 
Justice, I noticed sc^me faces in the room which I had not %Qft\i 
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Hkoe before. Oreatlj to my astoniihmmit— for the pieiioiw 
examiziationfl had been conaucted m privately as poaaible— I 
remarked the presence of two of the lerfaati from ihe HaO, 
and of three or four of the tenants on the BarrodE estate, who 
lived nearest to the house. They aU sat together on one aide 
of the justice-room. Opposite to them, and dose at the aide 
of a door, stood my old acauaintonce, Mr. Dailc, with hia big 
snnff-box, his jolly face, ana his winking eye. He nodded to 
me, when I lookea at him, as ianntily as if we were meeting at 
a partr of pleasure. The quadroon woman, who had been aom* 
moned to the examination, had a chair placed opposite to the 
witness-box, and in a line with the seat occupied by my poor 
nistress, whose looks, as I was grieved to see, were not altered 
or the better. The lawyer from London was with ber, and I 
tood behind her chair. 

We were all quietly disposed in the room in this waVy when 
the Justice, Mr. Kobert Nicholson, came in with his brother. 
It mi^bt have been only fancy, but I thought I could aee in 
both their faces that something remarkable had happened nnoe 
we had met at the last examination. 

The deposition of Josephine Durand was then read over by 
the clerk, and she was aMKcd if she had anything to add to itw 
She replied in the negative. The Justice then appealed to my 
mistresses relatioD, the lawyer, to know if hecomd produce any 
evidence relating to the charge against his clients. 

" I have evidence," answered the lawyer, getting briaUy on 
his legs, " which, I believe, sir, will justify me in aaking for 
their discharge." 

** Where are your witnesses ?" inquired the Justice, looking 
hard at Josephine while he spoko. 

" One of tliem is in waiting, your worship," said Mr. Daik, 
opening the door near which he was standing. 

He went out of tho room, remained away about a mii^iits, 
and returned with his witness at his heels. 

My heart ^ave a bound as if it would jump out of my body. 
There, with his long hair cut short, and his bushy whiskers 
shaved off,^-there, in his own proper person, safe and sound as 
ever, was Mr. James Smith ! 

The quadroon's iron nature resisted the shock of hia unex- 
pected presence on the scene, with a steadiness that was nothiiu; 
short of marvellous. Her thin lips closed together convot^ 
sively, and there was a slight movement in the muscles of her 
throat. But not a word, not a sign betrayed her. Brai Ae 
Fellow tinge of her complexion remained imchanged. 
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^ It is not neoessary, sir, that I should waste time and words 
in referring to the wicked and preposterous charge against my 
clients/' said the lawyer, addressmg Mr. Bobcrt Nicholson. 
^The one sufficient justification for discharging them imme* 
diately is before you, at this moment, in the person of that 
gentleman. There, sir, stands the murdered Mr. James Smith, 
of Darrock Hall, alive and well, to answer for himself." 

** That is not the man !" cried Josephine, her shrill yoice just 
as high, clear, and steady as ever. ^ I denounce that man as 
an impostor! Of my own knowledge I deny that he is Mr. 
James Smith !" 

" No doubt you do," said the lawyer ; " but we will prove 
his identity for all that." 

The first witness called was Mr. Philip Nicholson. He 
could swear that he had seen Mr. James Smith, and spoken to 
him, at least a dozen times. IThe person now before nim was 
Mr. James Smith ; altered as to personal appearance, by having 
his hair cut short, and his whiskers shavea off*, but still unmis- 
takably the man he assumed to be. 

''It will sooner meet the ends of justice," said Mr. Sobert 
Nicholson, addressing the lawyer, " if you prove the question 
of identity by witnesses who have been in habits of dmj com- 
munication with Mr. James Smith." 

Upon this, one of the servants firom the Hall was placed iik 
the box. 

The alteration in his master's appearance evidently puzzled 
the man. Besides the perplexing change already adverted to, 
there was also a change in Mr. James Smith's expression and 
manner. Bascal as he was, I must do him the justice to say 
that he looked startled and ashamed, when he first caught sight 
of his unfortunate wife. The servant, who was used to be cry^ed 
tyrannically by him, and ordered about roughly, seeine him 
now for the first time abashed and silent, stammered and hesi- 
tated on being asked to swear to his identity. 

*' I can hardly say for certain, sir," said tne man, addressing 
the Justice in a bewildered manner. ** He is like mj master, 
and yet he isn't. If he wore whiskers and had his nair Ions, 
and if he was, saving your presence, sir, a little more tougli 
and ready in his way, I could swear to him anywhere with a 
safe conscience." 

Fortunately for us, at this moment Mr. Jamea Smith's tedf 
ing of uneasiness at the situation in which he was pboHL 
ehifoged to a feeling of irritation at being coolly survered snd 
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aheh stupidly doubted in the matter of his identity by ( 
hiB own BervantB. 

" Can't you say in plain words, you idiot, whether you know 
me, or whether you don't ?" ho called out, angrily. 

" That's his voice !" cried the sen'ant, starting in the box. 
" Whiskers or no whiskers, that's him !" 

" If there is any difficulty, your worship, about the gentle- 
man's hair," said Mr. Dark, coming forward with a grin, 
" here's a small parcel which, I may make so bold aa to say, 
will remove it." Saying that, he opened the parcel, took some 
locks of hair out of it, and held them close up to Mr. James 
Smith's head. " A pretty good match, your worship," conti- 
nued Mr. Dark. " I have no doubt the gentleman's head feela 
cooler now it's off. We can't put the whiskers on, I'm afraid, 
but they match the hair ; and there they are in the paper (if 
one may say such a thing of whiskers) to speak for them- 
selves." 

At this stage of the proceedings, Josephine lost her wicked 
self-control, and burst out with vixenish abuse of the wit- 
nesses. The Justice made a sign to two of the constables pre- 
sent, and the men removed her to an adjoining room. 

A second servant from the Hall was then put in the box, 
and was followed by one of the tenants. After what they had 
heard and seen, neither of these men had any hesitation in 
Iwearing posit ively to their master's identity. 

" It is quite unnecessary," said the Justice, as soon as the 
box was empty again, " to examine any more witnesses as to the 
question ot identity. All the legal formalities are accom- 
plished, and the charge against the prisoners falls to the 
ground. 1 have great pleasure in ordering the immediate dis- 
charge of both the accused persons, and in declaring from this 
place that they leave the court without the slightest stain on 
their characters." 

He bowoil low to my mistress as he said that, paused a 
moment, and then looked inquiringly at Mr. James Smith. 

" I have hitherto refrained from making any remark uncon- 
nected with the immediate matter in hand," he went on. " But 
now that my duty is done, I cannot leave this chair without 
expressing my strong sense of disapprobation of the conduct of 
Mr. James Smith — conduct which, whatever may be the mo- 
tives that occasioned it, has given a false colour of probability 
to a most horrible charge against a lady of unspotted repiita> 
tion, and against a person m a lower rank of life, whose good 
flbanurter ought not to have been imperilled, even for a 
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ment. Mr. Smith may or may not choose to exphiin his mj*- 
terious disappearance from Darrock HaU, and the equiJlj 
unaccountable change which he has chosen to make in his 
personal appearance. There is no legal charge against him ; 
but, speaking morally, I should be unworthy of the place I 
hold, if I hesitated to declare my present conviction that his 
conduct has been deceitful, inconsiderate, and unfeeling, in the 
hidiest degree." 

To this Bnarp reprimand, Mr. James Smith (evidently tutored 
beforehand as to what he was to say) replied that in attend- 
ing before the Justice, he wished to perform a plain duty and 
to keep himself strictly within the letter of the law. He 
apprehended that the only legal obligation laid on him, was to 
attend in that court to declare himself, and to enable com- 
petent witnesses to prove his identity. This duty accomplished, 
he had merely to add that he preferred submitting to a repri- 
mand from the Bench, to entering into explanations which 
would involve the disclosure of domestic circumstances of a 
very unhappy nature. After that brief reply, he had nothing fur- 
ther to say ; and he would respectfully request the Justice's 
permission to withdraw. 

The permission was accorded. As he crossed the room, he 
stoppea near his wife, and said confusedly, in a very low tone — 

*' I have done you many injuries, but I never intended this. 
I am sorry for it. Have you anything to say to me before I 
go?'' 

My mistress shuddered, and hid her &ce. He waited a mo- 
ment, and, finding that she did not answer him, bowed his head 
politely, and went out. I did not know it then, but I had seen 
liim for the last time. 

After he had gone, the lawyer, addressing Mr. Bobert 
Nicholson, said that he had an application to make, in re- 
ference to the woman, Josephine Durand. > 

At the mention of that name, my mistress hurriedly whis- , 
pered a few words into her relation's ear. He looked towards 
Mr. Philip Nicholson, who immediately advanced, offered his •- 
arm to my mistress, and led her out. I was about to foUow, ^ 
when Mr. Dark stopped me, and begged that I would wait a 
few minutes longer, in order to give myself the pleasure of see- 
ins ** the end of the case." 

In the meantime, the Justice had pronounced the necessary 
order to have the quadroon brought back. She came in, as 
bold and confident as ever. Mr. Bobert Nicholson. l<y^k&4 
sway from her in disgust^ and said to tVie \a:?!^qt — 



h 
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** Tour application is to have her committed for perjuij, of 
coarse?'' 

"For perjury P'* said Joeephine, with her wicked smile. 
** Very good ! I shall explaia some little matters that I haTa 
Dot explained before. 1 shall make myself a thom in your 
sides, yet !" 

She has got scent of the second marriage/* whispered Mr. 
Dark to me. 

There could be no doubt of it. She had evidently been list- 
ening at the door, on the night when my master came back, 
longer than I had supposed* She must have heard tiiose words 
about '^ the new wife" — she might even have seen the eBod 
of them on Mr. James Smith. 

'' We do not, at present, propose to charge Josephine Da* 
rand with perjury," said the lawyer, '* but with another oflfenoe^ 
for which it is important to try her immediately. I charge her 
with stealing from her mistress, while in her service at Jhmxk 
Hall, a pair of bracelets, three rings, and a dozen and a half of 
lace pocket-handkerchiefs. The articles in question were taken 
thifl momiuf]^ from between the mattresses of her bed ; and a 
letter was found in the same place, which clearly proves that she 
had represented the property as belonging to herself and that 
she haa tried to dispose of it to a purchaser in London." While 
he was speaking, Mr. Dark produced the jewellery, the hand- 
kerchiefs, and the letter, and laid them beK)re the Justice. 

Even Josephine's extraordinary powers of self-oontrol now 
gave way at last. At the first woras of the unexpected charge 
against her, she struck her hands together violently, cnaahed 
her sharp white teeth, and burst out with a torrent <$ fierce 
sounding words in some foreign language, the meaning of whkji 
I did not understand then, and cannot explain now. 

** I think that's check-mate for Marmzelle," whispered Ur. 
Dark, with his invariable wink. " Suppose you go back to the 
Hall, now, William, and draw a jug of that very remarkable 
old ale of your's ? I'll be after you in five minutes, as soonsi 
the charge is made out." 

I could hardly realise it, when I found myself walking Imtk 
to Darrock a free man again. 

In a quarter of an hour's time Mr. Dark joined "me, and 
drank to my health, happiness, and prosperity, in tliree sepa- 
rate tumblers. After performing this ceremony, he wamd 
his head and chuckled with an appearance of such exoeasifs 
enjoyment, that I could not avoid remarking on his highraints. 

*'It's the Case, William ; it's the beautiful tift^imfiit of tiie 
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XJue that quite intoxicates me !" cries Mr. Dark^ slapping Ids 
utmnpy bands on his fat knees in a sort of ecstasy. 

I had a very different opinion of the case, for my own part, 
' bnt I did not yentore on expressing it. I was too anxious to 
know how Mr. James Smith nad been discoTered and produced 
at the examination, to enter into any arguments. Mr. Dark 
messed what was passing in my mind, and telling me to sit 
down and make myself comfortable, Yolunteered of his own 
accord to inform me of all that I wanted to know. 

^ When I got my instructions and my statement of parti- 
culars,'* he began, ** I was not at idl surprised to hear that 
Mr. James Smith had come back (I prophesied that, if you re- 
member, William, the last time we met). But I was a good 
deal astonished, nevertheless, at the turn things had taken ; 
and I can't say I felt very hopeful about finding our man. 
However, I followed my master's directions, and put the ad- 
Tertisement in the papers. It addressed Mr. James Smith 
by name ; but it was very carefully worded as to what was 
wanted of him. Two days after it appeared, a letter came to 
oar office in a woman's handwriting. It was my business to 
open the letters, and I opened that. The writer was short and 
niysterious ; she requested that somebody would call from our 
office, at a certain address, between the hours of two and four 
that afbemoon, in reference to the advertisement which we had 
inserted in the newspapers. Of course I was the somebody 
who went. I kept mvself from building up hopes by the way, 
knowing what a lot of Mr. James Smiths there were in London. 
On getting to the house, I was shown into the drawing-room ; 
and there, dressed in a wrapper and lying on a sofa, was an un- 
commonly pretty woman, who looked as if she was just reco- 
vering from an illness. She had a newspaper by her side, and 
came to the point at once : * My husband's name is James 
Smith,' she says, ' and I have my reasons for wanting to know 
if he is the person vou are in search of.' I described our man 
as Mr. James Smith of Darrock Hall, Cumberland* * I know 
no such person,' says she — " 

" What! was it not the second wife, after all?" I broke 
out. 

'" Wait a bit," says Mr. Dark. '' I mentioned the name of 
the yacht next, and she started up on the sofii as if she had been 
shot. ' I think you' were married in Scotland, ma'am P' says L 
She turns as pale as ashes, and drops back on the sofa, and 
says, faintly, ' It ti my husband. Oh, sir, what has happened? 
What do you want with himP Is he in deblP' I took v 
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Bunute to tbink, and then made up my mind to tell her 
thing — feeling that sho would keep her husband (as ahe caUad 
him) out of the way, if I frightened her by any myatmea. A 
nice job I had, William, as you may nuppoae, when ahe knew 
about the bigamy buaineaa. What with acreaming, fiunting, 
crying, and blowing me up (as if /was to blame), ahe kept me 
by that sofa of hers the Dest part of an hour — ^kept me there, 
in short, till Mr. James Smith himsi*lf came back. I leave yoq 
to judge if that mended matters, lie found me mopping the 
poor wonnan^H temples with seent and water ; and he would 
have pitched me out of the window, as sure aa I sit here, if 1 
had not met him and staggered him at once with the charge of 
murder against his wife. That stopped him when he waa in 
full cry, I can promise you. ' Go and wait in the next room,* 
Bays ho, * and Til come in and speak to you directly.' " 

" And did you go?" I asked. 

" Of couse I did,*' says Mr. Dark. " I knew he couldn't 
get out by the drawing-room windows, and I knew I could 
watch the door ; so away I went, leaving him alone with the 
lady, wlio didn't spare him, by any manner of means, aa I could 
eanily hear in the next room. However, all rows in this world 
come to .111 end sooner or later ; and a man with any bndna in 
bin head may do what he pleases with a woman who ia fond of 
him. Before long I heard her crying and kissing him. *I 
can't go home,* she says, after this. * You have behaved like 
a villain aiul a monster to mo —but oh, Jemmy, I can't give 
you no to anybody. Don't go back to your wife! Oh, don*t, 
don'Cgo back to your wife !' * No fear of that,' says he. * My 
wife woukhrt have me if I did go back to her.' After that, 1 
heard the door open, and went out to meet him on the land- 
ing. Ho began swearing the moment he saw me, oa if that 
was any good. * Business first, if you please, sir,' soya I, * and 
any pleasure you like, in the way of swearing, afterwards.* 
With that beginning I mentioned our terms to him, and asked 
the pleasure of his company to Cumberland in return. He 
was uncommonly suspicious at first, but I promised to draw 
out a legal document (mere waste paper, of no earthly use, 
except to pacify him), engaging to hold him harmless through- 
out the proc(yedings ; and what with that, and telling him of 
tho frightful danger his wife was in, I managed, at laat, to carry 
my point." 

*' But did the second wife make no objection to his going 
mnj with you ?" I enquired. 

""iSot alie,'' said Mr. Dark. " I stated the case to her, juit 
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M it stood ; and soon satisfied her tliat there was no danger of 
Mr. James Smith's first wife laying any claim to him. After 
hearing that, she joined me in persuading him to do his duty, 
and said she pitied your mistress from the bottom of her 
heart. With her influence to back me, I had no great fear of 
our man changing his mind. I had the door watched that 
night, however, so as to make quite sure of him. The next 
morning ho was ready to time when I called ; and a quarter of 
an hour after that, we were off together for the north road. 
We made the journey with post horses, being afraid of chance 

Sassengers, you know, in public conveyances. On the way 
own, Mr. James Smith and I got on as comfortably together 
as if we had been a pair of old friends. I told the story of 
our tracing him to the north of Scotland; and he gave me 
the particulars, in return, of his bolting from Darrock Hall. 
They are rather amusing, William — would you like to hear 
them?" 

I told Mr. Dark that he had anticipated the very question I 
was about to ask him. 

" Well," he said, ** this is how it was : — ^To begin at the be- 
ginning, our man really took Mrs. Smith Number Two to the 
Mediterranean, as we heard. He sailed up the Spanish Coast, 
and, after short trips ashore, stopped at a sea- side place in 
France, called Cannes. There he saw a house and grounds to 
be sold, which took his fancy as a nice retired place to keep 
Number Two in. Nothing particular was wanted but the 
money to buy it ; and, not having the little amount in his own 
possession, Mr. James Smith mi^es a virtue of necessity, and 
goes back overland to his wife, with private designs on her 
purse-strings. Number Two, who objects to be left behind^ 
goes with him as far as London. There he trumps up the first 
story that comes into his head, about rents in the country, and 
a house in Lincolnshire that is too damp for her to trust her 
self in ; and so, leaving her for a few days in London, starts 
boldly for Darrock Hall. His notion was to wheedle your 
mistress out of the money by good behaviour ; but it seems he 
started badly by quarrelling with her about a fiddle-playing 
parson — " 

" Yes, yes, T know all about that part of the story," I broke 
in, seeing, by Mr. Dark's manner, that he was likely to speak 
both ignorantly and impertinently of mv mistress's unlucky 
friendship for Mr. Meeke. " Go on to the time when I left 
my master alone in the Bed Boom, and tell me what he did 
between midnight and nine the next morning." 
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''DidP'^sAid Mr. Dark. '' Why, he went to bed wilii tiw 
onpleasant conyiction on hif mind that jonr mktreM had 
found him out, and with no comfort to apeak of, ezoept whal 
he could get out of the brandy bottla He cooldn^ alaep ; 
and the more he tossed and tumbled, the more oectain he wt 
that his wife intended to hare him tried for bigamy. At laiA^ 
towards the gray of the morning, he could atand it no longer, 
and he made up his mind to give the law the alip while he Sad 
the chance. As soon as he waa dreased, it atruck him that 
there might be a reward offered for catching him ; and he de- 
termined to make that slight change in hia personal appear- 
ance, which puzzled the witnesses so much before the magis- 
trate to-day. So be opens his dressing-case and cropa hia mur 
in no time, and takes off his whiskers next. The fire waa out^ 
and he had to shave in cold water. What with that, and 
what with the flurry of his mind, naturally enough he cut him- 
self—" 

'^ And dried the blood with his nieht-gown !*' aaya I. 

" With his night-gown," repeated Mr. Dark. '' It waa the 
first thing that lay handy, and he snatohed it up. Wait a bit, 
though, the cream of the thing is to come. When he had done 
being his own barber, he couldn't for the life of him hit on a 
way of getting rid of the loose haur. The fire waa out, and he 
had no matches, so he couldn't bum it. As for throwii^ it 
away, he didn't dare do that in the house, or about the house, 
for fear of its being found, and betraying what he had done. 
So he wraps it all up in paper, crams it into his pocket, to be 
disposed of when he is at a safe distance firom the Hidl, takes 
his bag, gets out at the >yindow, shuts it soflly after him, and 
makes for the road as fast as his long le^ will carry him. 
There he walks on till a coach oyertakes mm, and ao travels 
back to London, to find himself in a fresh scrape aa soon aa he 
gets there. An interesting situation, William, and hard tra- 
yelling from one end of France to the other, had not agreed 
together in the case of Number Two. Mr. James Smith found 
her in bed, with doctor's orders that she was not to be moyed. 
There was nothing for it, after that, but to lie by in Londcm 
till the lady got better. Luckily for us, she didn't hurry her- 
aelf; so that, after all, your mistress has to thank theyerj 
woman who supplanted her, for clearing her character by help- 
ing us to find Mr. James Smith !" 

** And pray how did you come by that loose hair of hia whiflk 
you showed before the Justice to-day P" I asked. 

" Thank Number Two again," says Mr. Dark. '^ I waa pol 
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Qp to asking after it by what she told me. While we were 
talking about the advertiBement, I made so bold as to inqidre 
what first set her thinking that her husband and the Mr. James 
Smith whom we wanted, mi^t be one and the same man. 
* Nothing/ sajs she, ' but seemg him come home with his hair 
cut short and his whiskers shaved off; and finding that he could 
not giro me anj good reason for disfiguring mmself in that 
war, I had my suspicions that something was wrong, and the 
sight of your advertisement strengthenecf them directly.' The 
hearin^her say that, su^ested to my mind that there might 
be a dmculty in identifymg him after the change in his looks ; 
and I asked him what he had done with the loose hair, before 
we left London. It was found in the pocket of his tr&vellinff 
coat, just as he had huddled it up there on leaving the HaUy 
worry and fright and vexation having caused him to forget all 
about it. Of course I took charge of the parcel ; and you 
know what good it did as well as I do. So to speak, William, 
it just completed this beautifully neat case. Looking at the 
matter in a professional point of view, I don't hesitate to say 
that we have managed our business with Mr. James Smith to 
perfection. We have produced him at the right time, and we 
are going to get rid of him at the right time. By to-night he 
will be on his way to foreign parts with Number Two, and he 
won't show his nose in England again if he lives to the age of 
Methuselah." 

It was a relief to hear that ; and it was almost as great a 
comfort to find, from what Mr. Dark said next, that my mis- 
tress need fear nothing that Josephine could do for the niture. 

The charge of theft, on which she was about to be tried, did 
not afford the shadow of an excuse in law, any more than in 
logic, for alluding to the crime which her master had com- 
mitted. If she meant to talk about it, she might do so in her 
place of transportation, but she would not have the slightest 
chance of being listened to previously in a court of law. 

" In short," said Mr. Dark, rising to take his leave, " as I 
have told you already, William, it's check-mate for Marmzelle. 
She didn't manage the business of the robbery half as sharply 
as I should have expected. She certainly began well enough, 
by staying modestly at a lod^g in the vilkge, to give her 
attendance at the examinations as it might be required. 
Nothing could look more innocent and respectable so far. But 
her hiding the nroperty between the mattresses of her bed— 
the very first place that any experienced man would think of 
looking in — was such an amazingly stupid thing to do^thafc I. 
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really can't account for it, unless ber mind had more ^ 
on it than it was able to bear — ^which, considering the J 

stakes she played for, is likely enoueh. Anyhow, her 1 

are tied now, aud her tongue too, for uie matter of that Giie 
my respoctH to your mistress, and tell her that her runawij 
husband and her lying maid will never either of them hsm 
her ai^iri a^s lont; as they live. She haa nothing to do nov 
but to plufk up her spirits and live happy, llere's long life 
to her and to ynu, William, in the last glaaa of ale ; and here*! 
the same Uk\m to niysclf in the bottom of the jug." 

With those wohIh, Mr. Dark pocketed his large snuff-box, 
f^vc a last wink with Km bright eye, and walked away, whist- 
ling, to cat CM tlie London coach. From that time to this, he 
and 1 have never met again. 

A few Irwt \v<»nlrt relating: to my mistress, and to the other 
persons cliiitly eoneenuMl in tliia narrative, will conclude aO 
that it is now necessary for mc to say. 

For Home months, the relatives and friends, and I royselfl 
felt Ha<l inisi^ivini^s on my [loor mistrt^SH's oeeount. We doubted 
if it was possihle, with ^•uch a (piick sensitive nature as her*i, 
that ^he could support the shock which had been inflicted on 
her. But our ptiwers of endurance arc, as I have learnt to 
believe, more often equal to the burdens laid upon us than we 
are a))t to imagine. I have seen many surprising lecoveriei 
from illness, after all hope had been lost — and I have lived to 
see my mistress recover from the grief and terror which we 
onco thouLjht would prove fatal to her. It was long before 
she ))e^an to liold up iier head again; but care and kindness, 
and time and chantr(., wrought their effect on her at last. She 
is not now, and never will be again, the woman she was once: 
her manner is altert^d ; and she looks older by many a year 
than she really is. But her health causes us no anxiety now; 
her spirits are calm and equal ; and I have good hope that 
many quiet years of sen'ice in her house are left for me still. 
I myself have married during the long inten-al of time which 
I am now passing over in a few words. Tliis change in my 
life is, perhaps, not worth mentioning — but I am reminded of 
my two little children, when I speak of my mistress in her 
present ])08ition. I really think they nuike the great happi- 
ness and interest and amusement of her life, and prevent her 
from feeling lonely and dried up at heart. It is a pleasant re- 
flection to mo to remember this; and perhaps it may be the 
same to you — for which reason only 1 sjM'ak of it. 
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Ab for tbe other persons connected with the troubles at 
Sarrock Hall, I may mention the vile woman Josephine fini^ 
■o as to have the sooner done with her. Mr. Dark's guess, when 
he tried to account for her want of cunning in hiding the stolen 
property, by saying that her mind might have had more 
weighing on it than she was able to bear, turned out to be 
nothing less than the plain and awful truth. After she had 
been found guilty of the robbery, and had been condemned to 
seven years' transportation, a worse sentence fell upon her, from 
a higher tribunal than any in this world. While she was still 
in the county jail, previous to her removal, her mind gave way ; 
the madness breaking out in an attempt to set fire to the prison. 
Her case was pronounced to be hopeless from the first, l^e 
lavrful asylum received her, and the lawful asylum will keep 
her to the end of her days. 

Mr. James Smith, who, in my humble opinion, deserved 
hanging by law, or drowning by accident at least, lived quietly 
abroad with his Scotch wife (or no wife) for two years ; and 
then died in the most quiet and customary manner, in his bed, 
after a short illness. Ilis end was described to me as a '^ highly 
edifying one." But as he was also reported to have sent his 
forgiveness to his wife — ^which was as much as to say that he 
was the injured person of the two — ^I take leave to consider that 
he was the same impudent vagabond in his last moments that 
he had been all his life. His Scotch widow has married again, 
and is now settled in London. I hope her husband is all her 
own property this time. 

Mr. Meeke must not be forgotten, although he has dropped 
out of the latter part of my story, because he had nothing to 
do with the serious events which followed Josephine's perjury. 
In the confusion and wretchedness of that time, he was treated 
with very little ceremony, and was ^uite passed over when we 
left the neighbourhood. After pimng and fretting for some 
time, as we afterwards heard, in his lonely parsonage, he re- 
signed his living at tbe first chance he got, and took a sort of 
under-chaplain's place in an English chapel abroad. He writes 
to my mistress once or twice a year to ask after her health and 
well-being ; and she writes back to him. That is all the com- 
munication they are ever likely to have with each other. The 
music they once played together will never sound again. Its 
last notes have long since died out — and the last words of this 
Story, trembling on the lips of the teller, may now pass away 
with them. 
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▲ UTTLX change in the weather. The nin itQl eontmiieay tal 
tiie wind is not auite bo high. Haye I any leaaon to beUeve^ 
because it is calmer on land, that it is also ealmer at scaP 
Ferfaans not. Bat mj mind is scarcely so nneasj to-daj, 
nerertneless. 

I had looked over the newspaper with the usual result, and 
had laid it down with the customary sense of disappointment, 
when Jessie handed me a letter which she had receiy^ tiiat 
morning. It was written by her aunt ; and it upbraided her 
in the highly eiaggerated terms which ladies love to employ, 
where any tender interests of their own are concerned, for her 
long silence and her long absence from home. Home! I 
thought of my noor boy, and of the one hope on which all his 
happmesB restea ; and I felt jealous of the word when I saw it 
usea persuasively in a letter to our guest. What right had 
anyone to mention *' home" to her, until Gleorge had spoken 
first? 

" I must answer it by return of post," said Jessie, with a 
tone of sorrow in her voice for which my heart warmed to her. 
'' You have been very kind to me ; you nave taken more pains 
to interest and amuse me than I am worth. I can laugh about 
most things; but I can't laugh about going away. I am 
honestly and sincerely too grateful for that." 

She paused, came round to where I was sitting, perched her- 
self on the end of the table, and, resting her hands on my 
shoulders, added gently : — 

" It must be tM day after to-morrow, must it not ?" 

I could not trust myself to answer her. If I had spoksii, I 
should have betrayed Oeor^e's secret, in spite of myself. 

M To-morrow is the tenth day," she went on, sof^y. *It 
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looks 80 selfish and so ungrateful to go the moment I haye 
heard the last of the stories, that I am quite distressed at being 
obliged to enter on the subject at all. And yet, what choics 
is left me P — what can I do when my aunt writes to me in 
that way?" 

She took up the letter again, and looked at it so ruefully, 
that I drew her head a little nearer to me, and gratefully kissed 
the smooth white forehead. 

'* If your aunt ii only half as anxious to see you again, mj 
lore, as I am to see my son, I must forgive her for talking yoa 
aTOv from us." 

llie words came from me without premeditation. It was 
not calculation this time, but sheer impulse, that impelled me 
to test her in this way, once more, by a direct re&rence to 
George. She was so close to me that 1 felt her breath quiver 
on my cheek. Her eyes had been fixed on my face a moment 
before ; but they now wandered away from it constrainedly. 
One of her hands trembled a little on my shoulder, and she 
took it off. 

*' Thank you for trying to make our parting easier to me," 
she said, quickly, ana in a lower tone tnan she had spoken in 
yet. I made no answer, but still looked her anxiously in the 
face. For a few seconds, h^ nimble delicate fingers nervously 
folded and re£cdded the lettei from her «unt — then she abruptly 
changed her position. 

" The sooner I write, the sooner it wiU be over," she said, 
and hurriedly turned away to the paper-case on the side-table. 

How was the change in her manner to be rightly interpreted t 
Was she hurt by what I had said ; or was she secretly so much 
affected by it, in the impressionable state of her mind at that 
moment, as to be incapable of exerting a young girFs customaiy 
self-control? Her looks, actions, and language might bear 
either interpretation. One striking omission had marked her 
conduct when I had referred to (George's return. She had not . 
inquired when I expected him back. Was this indifference? 
Surely not. Surely indifference would have led her to ask the 
conventionally civil question, which nineiy-nine persons out of . 
a hundred would have addressed to me as a maUer of course. 
Was she, on her side, afraid to trust herself to speak of Oeorce, 
at a time when an unusual tenderness was aroused in her by 
the near prospect of saying farewell? It might be — it might 
not be — it might be. My feeble reason took the side of my 
mclination; and, after vibrating between Yes and No, 1 
stopped where I had begun— at leB. 
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Sbe finiiihed the loiter in a few minntes, and dropped it i 
tlie post-bag the moment it was done. 

" Not a word more," she said, retaining to me with a si^ 
of reliefs" not a word about mj aunt, or mj going away, uD 
the time comes. We have two more days — ^let us make the 
most of them." 

Two more days. Eight-and-forty hours still to pass ; sixty 
minutes in each of those hours ; and every minute long enougn 
to bring with it on event fatal to George's future! l£e 
bare thought kept my mind in a fever. For the remainder of 
the day I was as desultory and as restless as our Queen of 
Hearts herself. Owen affectionately did his best to quiet me, 
but in vain. Even Morgan, who whiled away the time by 
smoking incessantly, was struck by the wretched spectacle of 
nervous anxiety that I presented to him, and pitied me openly 
for being unable to compose myself with a pipMB. Wearily and 
uselessly the hours plodded on, till the sun set. The clouds in 
the western heaven wore wild and tortured shapes when I 
looked out at them ; and, as the gathering darkness fell on us, 
the fatal, fearful wind rose once more. 

When we assembled at eight, the drawing of the lots had no 
longer any interest or suspense, so far as i was concerned. I 
had read uiy last story, ana it now only remained for chance to 
decide the question of precedency between Owen and Momn. 
Of the two numbers left in the bowl, the one drawn was Nine. 
This made it Morgan's turn to read ; and lefl it appropriately 
to Owen, as our eldest brother, to close the proceeomgs on the 
next night. 

Morgan looked round the table, when he had spread out his 
manuscript, and seemed half inclined to open fire, as usual, with 
a little preliminary sarcasm ; but his eyes met mine ; he saw 
the anxiety I was suffering; and his natural kindness, per- 
versely as he might strive to hide it, got the better of him. He 
looked down on his paper ; growled out briefly, " No need for 
a preface ; my little bit of writing explains itself; let's get on 
and have done with it — " and so hegtm to read^ without another 
word firom himself or firom any of us. 
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CHAPTBE I. 



It was certainly a dull little dinner-party. Of the four guestn^ 
two of us were men between fifty and sixty, and two of us 
were youths, between eighteen and twenty ; and we had no 
subjects in common. We were all intimate with our host ; 
but we were%)nly slightly acquainted with each other. Per- 
haps we should have got on oetter if there had been some 
laaies among us ; but the master of the house was a bachelor, 
and, except the parlour-maid, who assisted in waiting on us at 
dinner, no daughter of Eye was present to brighten the dreary 



We tried all sorts of subjects ; but they dropped one after 
the other. The elder gentlemen seemed to be afraid of com- 
mitting themselyes by ttdking too freely within hearing of ua 
juniors ; and we, on our side, restrained our youthful flow of 
spirits and youthful freedom of conversation, out of deference 
to our host, who seemed once or twice to be feeling a little 
nervous about the continued propriety of our behaviour in the 

Eresence of his respectable guests. To make matters worse, we 
ad dined at a sensible hour. When the bottles made their 
first round, at dessert, the clock on the mantelpiece only struck 
eight. I counted the strokes ; and felt certain, from the ex- 
pression of his face, that the other junior guest, who sat on one 
aide of me at the round table, was counting them also. Wheo 
we came to the final eight, we exchanged looks of despair. 
" Two hours more of this ' What on earth is to become oi 

u 
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U8 ?** Iq the language of the eyes, that waa exactly wliat we 
Baid to each other. 

The wine waa excellent ; and I think we all came aeparatdy 
and secretly to the same conclusion — that our chance of get- 
ting through the etening was intimately connected with onr 
resolution in getting through the bottles. 

As a matter of course, we talked wine. ^ No company of 
Englishmen con assemble together for an ereniDg without doin^ 
that. Every man in this country who ia rich enough to pi^ 
income-tax, has, at one time or other in hia life, effected a rft* 
markable transaction in wine. Sometimes he baa made suchi 
bargain as ho never expects to make again. Sometimea he is 
the only man in England, not a peer of the realm, who has got 
a single drop of a certain famous rintage which haa perished 
from the face of the earth. Sometimes he haa purchaaed, with 
a friend, at an exorbitant ])rice, a few last left dozens from the 
cellar of a dcccasod potentnto. Sometimea he haa been at an 
out-of-the-way country inn ; lias found the sherry not drink- 
able ; has asked if tlicro i.s no other wine in the house ; hss 
been informed that then) is some *' sourish foreign stuff that 
nobody ever drinks ;'* hn.s railed for a bottle of it ; haa found it 
Burgundy, such as all Fmnc(* cannot now produce ; haa cun- 
ningly kept his own rouuRol with the widowed landlady, ana 
has bought the whoU^ ntock for '* an old song.** Sometimes he 
knows the proprietor of a fainouH tavern in London ; and he 
advises his one or two jmrtii-ular friends, the next time they 
are passing that way, to ^o in and dine, and give his compli- 
ments to the landlord, and ask for a bottle of the brown sherry, 
with the light blue seal, which no customer not specially re- 
commended can ever liontj to get. In all these wine conyeraa- 
tions, whatever variety there may be in the various experiences 
related, one of two great first principles is invariably assumed 
by each speaker in Rucccssion. Either he knows more about it 
than anyone else — or he has got better wine of his own eren 
than the excellent wine ho is now drinking. Men can get to- 
gether, sometimes, without talking of women, without talking 
of horses, withotit talking of politics ; but they cannot aaaembte 
to eat a meal together without talking of wine; and they can- 
not talk of vrine without assuming to each one of themselTeBan 
absolute in&llibility in connection with that single subject, 
which they would shrink from asserting in relation to any other 
tonic under the sun. 

How long the inevitable wine-talk lasted, on the partieolar 
social occasion of which I am now writing, ia more than I can 
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undertake to say. I had heard so many other conyersations of 
the same sort, at bo many other tables, that my attention wan- 
dered away wearily ; and I beran to forget all about the dull 
little dinner-party, and the badly-assorted company of guests 
of whom I formed one. How long I remained in this not 
oyer-courteous condition of mental obliyion, is more than I 
can tell. But when my attention was recalled, in due course 
of time, to the little world around me, I found that the good 
wine had begun to do its good office. 

The stream of talk, on either side of the host's chair, was 
now beginning to flow cheerfully and continuously ; the wine 
conyersation had worn itself out ; and one of the elder guests 
— Mr. Wendell — ^was occupied in telling the other guest — Mr. 
Trowbridge — of a small fraud which had lately been committed 
on him by a clerk in his employment. The first part of the 
story I missed altogether. Tne last part, which alone caught 
my attention, followed the career of the clerk to the dock of 
the Old Bailey. 

" So, as I was telling you," continued Mr. Wendell, " I made 
up my mind to prosecute, and I did prosecute. Thoughtless 
people blamed me for sending the young man to prison, and 
said I might just as well haye forgiyen him, seeing that the 
trifling sum of money I had lost by his breach of trust was 
barely as much as ten pounds. Of course, personally speaking, 
I would much rather not haye gone into court ; but I consi- 
dered thfit my duty to society in general, and to my brother 
merchants in particular, absolutely compelled me to prosecute 
for the sake of example. I acted on that principle, and I don't 
regret that I did so, The circumstances under which the man 
robbed me were particularly disgraced. He was a hardened 
reprobate, sir, if oyer there was one yet ; and I belieye, in my 
conscience, that he wanted nothing but the opportunity, to be 
as great a yillain as Fauntleroy himself." 

At the moment when Mr. Wendell personified his idea of 
consummate yillany by quoting the example of Pauntleroy, I 
iaw the other middle-aged gen^anan — ^Mr. Trowbridge^colour 
up on a sudden, and tegin to fidget in his chair. 

''The next time you want to produce an instance of a yillain, 
sir," said Mr. Trowbridge, " I wish you could contriye to quote 
some other example than Fauntleroy." 

Mr. Wendell, naturally enough, looked excessiyely astonished 
when he heard these words, which were yery firmly and, at the 
same time, yery politely addressed to him. 

" May I inquire why you object to my example P" he askad^ 



i 
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"I object to it, sir,** Buid Mr. Trowbridge, "becauae it makes 
me very uncomfortable to hear FaunUeroy called a yillain.*' 

"Good heavens above!" exclaimed Mr. Wendell, utteriy 
bewildered. '* Uncomfortable ! — ^7011, a mercantile man like 
myself—you, whose character stands so high everywhere — ^yoa 
uncomfortable, when you hear a man who was hanged for for- 
gery called a villain ! In the name of wonder— why ?" 

"Because," answered Mr. Trowbridge, with perfect com- 
posure, " Fauntleroy was a friend of mine." 

"Excuse, me, my dear sir," retorted Mr. Wendell, in as 
polished a tone of sarcasm as he could command — ** but of all 
the friends whom you have made in the course of your uaefbl 
and honourable career, I should have thought the friend yoa 
have just mentioued would have been the very last to whom 
you were likely to refer in respectable society — at least, by 
name." 

" Fauntleroy committed an unpardonable crime, and died a 
disgraceful death,*' said Mr. Trowbridge. " But, for all thai, 
Fauntleroy was a friend of mine ; and m that character I shall 
always acknowledge him boldly to my dving day. I have a 
tenderness for his memory, though he violated a sacred trust, 
and died for it on the gallows. I)on*t look shocked, Mr. Wen- 
dell. I will tell you, and our other friends here, if they will 
let me, why I feci that tenderness, which looks so strange and 
so discreditable in your eyes. It is rather a curious anecdote, 
sir, and has an interest, I think, for all observers of human 
nature, quite apart from its connection with the unhappy man 
of whom we have been talking. You young gentlemen," con- 
tinued Mr. Trowbridge, addressing himself to us juniors, " have 
heard of Fauntleroy, though he sinned and suffered, and shocked 
all England, long before your time ?" 

We answered that we had certainly heard of him, as one of 
the famous criminals of his day. We knew that he had been 
a partner in a great London banking-house ; that he had not 
led a very virtuous life ; that he had possessed himself, by for- 
gery, of trust-moneys which he was doubly bound to respect; 
and that he had been hanged for his oftence, in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty- four, when the ^lowa was still set up ftr 
other crimes than murder, and when Jack Ketch was in fashion 
as one of the hard-working reformers of the age. 

" Very good," said Mr. Trowbridge. " You both of you know 
quite enough of Fauntleroy to be interested in what I am goinff 
to tell you. When the bottles have been round the tables I 
will start with my story. ' 
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CHAPTEB n. 



What I am going to tell you, gentlemen, haj)pened when I 
was a very young man, and when I was just setting up in busi- 
ness on mv own account. 

My father had been well acquainted for many years with 
Mr. Fauntleroy, of the famous London banking-firm of Marsh, 
Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham. Thinking it might be of 
some future service to me to make my position known to a 
great man in the commercial world, my father mentioned to 
his highly-respected friend that I was about to start in busi- 
ness for myself, in a verv small way, and with very little money. 
Mr. Fauntleroy received the intimation with a kind appearance 
of interest, and said that he would have his eye on me. I ex- 
pected from this that he would wait to see if I could keep on 
my legs at starting ; and that, if he found I succeeded pretty 
well, he would then help me forward if it lay in his power. As 
events turned out, he proved to be a far better friend than 
that ; and he soon showed me that I had very much underrated 
the hearty and generous interest which he had felt in my wel- 
fare from the first. 

While I was still fighting with the diflBculties of setting up 
my office, and recommending myself to my connection, and so 
forth, I got a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, telling me to call 
on him, at the banking-house, the first time I was passing that 
way. As you may easily imagine, I contrived to be passing 
that way on a particularly early occasion ; and on presenting 
myself at the bank, I was shown at once into Mr. Fauntleroy's 
private room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak to as ever I met with— 
bright, and gay, and companionable in his manner — with a sort i 
of easy, hearty, jovial bluntness about him that attracted every- 
body. The clerks all liked him ; — and that is something to say 
of a partner in a banking-house, I can tell you ! i 

" Well, young Trowbridge," says he, giving his papers on i 
the table a brisk push away from him, " so you are going to 
set up in business for yourself, are you ? I have a great regard 
for your father, and a great wish to see you succeed. Have 
you started yet ?— No ? Just on the point of beeinning— eh P 
Very good. You will have your difficulties, my friend — and I 
mean to smooth one of them away for you at the outset. A 
word of advice for your private ear— Bank with ua." 
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^ You are verj kind, sir," I answered, ^ and I abonld aik 
nothing better than to profit bj your suggestion — ^if I ooold. 
But my expenses are heavy at starHnff, and when they are all 
paid, I am afraid I shall have very little left to put by for the 
first year. I doubt if I shall be able to muster much inoie 
than three hundred pounds of surplus cash in the world, after 
aying what I must pay, before I set up my o£Blce. And 

should be ashamed to trouble your house, air, to open an 
account for such a trifle as that." 

" Stuff and nonsense !" says Mr. Fauntleroy. '' Are you a 
banker? What business have you to offer an opinion on the 
matter ? Do as I tell you — ^leave it to me— bank with us — and 
draw for what you like. Stop ! I haven't done yet. When 
you open the account, speak to the head cashier, rerhaps you 
may find he has got something to tell you. There ! there ! go 
away — don't interrupt me — good-bye— Qt)d bless you !" 

That was his way — ah, poor fellow ! that was his way ! 

I went to the head cashier the next morning, when I opened 
my little modicum of an account. He had received orders to 
pay my drafts without reference to my balance. My cheques, 
when I had overdrawn, were to be privately shown to Mr. 
Fauntleroy. Do many young men who start in business, find 
their prosperous superiors ready to help them in that way ? 

Well, I got on — got on very fairly and steadily ; being care- 
ful not to venture out of my depth, and not to forget that 
small beginnings may lead in time to great ends. A prospect 
of one of those great ends — ^great, I mean, to such a small 
trader as I was at that periocf— showed itself to me, when I 
had been some little time in business. In plain terms, I had a 
chance of joining in a first-rate transaction, which would nve 
me profit, and position, and everything I wanted; provide I 
could qualify myself for i^n^aging in it by getting good se- 
curity beforehand for a very large amount. 

In this emergency, I thought of my kind friend, Mr. Faunt- 
leroy, and went to the heaSs., and saw him once more in hk 
private room. 

There he was, at the same table, with the same heaps of 
papers about him, and the same hearty, easy way of speaking 
nis mind to you at once, in the fewest possible words. I ex- 
plained the business I came upon, with some little hesitatiaa 
and nervousness ; for I was afraid he might think I was taking 
an unfair advantage of his former kindness to me. When 1 
had done, he just nodded his head, snatched up a blank sheet 
of paper, scribbled a few b'nes on it in his rapid way, handed 
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liie writing to me, and pushed me out of the room by the two 
shoulders, before I could s^ a single word. I looked at l^e 
paper in the outer office. It was my security from that great 
oanking-house for the whole amount, and for more, if more 
was wanted. 

I could not express my gratitude then ; and I don't know 
that I can describe it now. I can only say that it has outliyed 
the crime, the disgrace, and the awful death on the scaffold. 
I am grieved to speak of that death at all ; but I have no other 
alternative. The course of my story must now lead me straight 
on to the later time, and to the discovery which exposed my 
benefactor and my friend to all England as the forger Faunt- 
leroy. 

I must ask you to suppose the lapse of some time after the 
occurrence of the events that I have just been relating. During 
this interval, thanks to the kind assistance I had received at 
the outset, my position as a man of business had greatly im- 
proved. Imagine me now, if you please, on the high road to 
prosperity, with good large offices, and a respectable staff of 
clerks ; and picture me to yourselves sitting alone in my pri- 
vate room, between four and five o'clock, on a certain Saturday 
afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all the people who had 
appointments with me had been received — I was looking care- 
lessly over the newspaper, and thinking about going home, 
when one of my clerks came in, and said that a stranger wished 
to see me immediately, on very imjportant business. 

*' Did he mention his name r ' I inquired. 

" No, sir." 

" Did you not ask him for it ?" 

" Yes, sir, and he said you would be none the wiser if he 
told me what it was." 

** Does he look like a begging-letter writer ?" 

" He looks a little shabby, sir ; but he duesu*t talk at all 
like a begging-letter writer. He spoke sharp uud decided, sir, 
and said it was in your interests that he came, and that you 
would deeply regret it afterwards if you refused to see him." 

" He said that, did he ? Show him in at once, then." 

He was shown in immediately. A middling-sized man, 
with a sharp, unwholesome-looking face, and with a flippant, 
reckless manner ; dressed in a style of shabby smartness ; eye- 
ing me with a bold look ; and not so overburdened with polite- 
ness as to trouble himself about taking off his hat when he 
came in. I had never seen him before in my life ; and I could 
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not fonn the slightest coDJecture, from his appearanoe^ to 
guide me towards guessing his position in the wondL JLa waa 
not a ^ntleman, evidently ; but as to fixing his whereabouta 
in the mfinite downward gradations of yagahond existence in 
London, that was a mystery which I was totally incompetent 
to boItc. 

" Is your name Trowbridge ?" he began. 

" Yes," I answered, drily enough. 

'* Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Gra- 
ham?" 

"Why do you ask?" 

" Answer my question, and you will know." 

" Very well, 1 do bank with Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, 
and Graham — ^and what then ?" 

" Draw out every farthing of balance you have got, before 
the bank closes at five to-day." 

I stared at him in speechless amazement. The words, for 
an instant, absolutely petrified me. 

** Stare as much as you like," he proceeded coolly ; " I mean 
what I say. Look at your clock there. In twenty minutes 
it will strike five, and the bank will be shut. Draw out every 
&rthing, I tell you again ; and look sharp about it." 

" Draw out my money !" I exclaimed, partially recovering 
myself. " A re you in your right senses ? Do you know that 
the firm I bank with represents one of the first houses in the 
world ? What do you mean — ^you, who are a total stranger 
to me — by taking this extraordinary interest in my affairs ? 
If you want me to act on your advice, why don't you explain 
yourself?" 

" I have explained myself. Act on my advice, or not, jntt 
as you like. It don*t matter to me. I have done what I pro- 
mised, and there's an end of it." 

He turned to the door. The minute hand of the clock wai 
getting on from the twenty minutes to the quarter. 

" Done what you promised ?" I repeated, getting up to atop 
him. 

" Yes," he said, with his hand on the lock. " I have ^ven 
my message. Whatever happens, remember that. Good 
afternoon." 

He was gone before I could speak again. 

I tried to call after him, but my speech suddenly failed me. 
It was very foolish, it was very unaccountable, but there was 
something in the man's last words which had more than half 
ftightened me. 
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I looked at the clock. The minute hand was on the quarter. 

Mj o£Blce was just far enough from the bank to make it ne- 
oessary for me to decide on the instant. If I had had time to 
think, I am perfectly certain that I should not have profited 
by the extraordinary warning that had just been addressed to me. 
iThe suspicious appearance and manners of the stranger ; the 
outrageous improbability of the inference against the credit of 
the bank towards which his words pointed ; the chance that 
some underhand attempt was being made, by some enemy of 
mine, to frighten me into embroiling myself with one of my 
best friends, through showing; an ignorant distrust of the firm 
with which he was associated as partner — all these consider- 
ations would unquestionably have occurred to me if I could 
have found time for reflection ; and, as a necessary consequence, 
not one farthing of my balance would have been taken from 
the keeping of the bank on that memorable day. 

As it was, I had just time enough to act, and not a spare 
moment for thinking. Some heavy payments made at the 
beginning of the week had so far decreased my balance, that 
the sum to my credit in the banking-book barely reached fif- 
teen hundred pounds. I snatched up my cheque-book, wrote 
a draft for the whole amount, and oraered one of my clerks to 
run to the bank and get it cashed before the doors closed. 
What impulse urged me on, except the blind impulse of hurry 
and bewilderment, I can't say. I acted mechanically, under 
the influence of the vague, inexplicable fear which the man's 
extraordinary parting words had aroused in me, without stop- 
ping to analyse my own sensations — almost without knowing 
what I was about. In three minutes from the time when the 
stranger had closed my door, the clerk had started for the 
bank ; and I was alone again in my room, with my hands as 
cold as ice, and my head all in a wmrl. 

I did not recover my control over myself until the clerk 
came back with the notes in his hand. He had just got to the 
bank in the nick of time. As the cash for my drafb was handed 
to him over the counter, the clock struck five, and he heard 
the order given to close the doors. 

Wheu I had counted the bank-notes, and had locked them 
up in the safe, my better sense seemed to come back to me on 
a sudden. Is ever have I reproached myself, before or since, 
as I reproached myself at that moment. What sort of return 
had I made for Mr. Fauntleroy's fatherly kindness to me ? I 
had insulted him by the meanest, the grossest distrust of the 
honour and the credit of his house — and that on the word of 
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an abflolate strtnger— of a Tanboiid, if efcr tlieie 
yet ! It was madness, downright madness, in any man to have 
acted as I had done. I could not account for my own incon- 
oeiyably thoughtless proceeding. I could hardly oelieTe in it 
myself. I opened the safe, and looked at the bank-notes again. 
I locked it once more, and flung the key down on the table 
in a fury of vexation against "myself. There the money was, 
upbraiding mo with my own inconceiyable folly ; telling me in 
the plainest terms that I had risked depriving myself of my 
best and kindest friend, henceforth, and lor ever. 

It was necessary to do something at once towards making 
all the atoueiiicot that lay in my power. I felt that, as soon 
as I began to cool down a little. There was but one plain, 
straightforward way left now out of the scrape in which I had 
been mad CDough to involve myself. I took my hat, and, with- 
out stopping on instant to hesitate, hurried off to the bank to 
make a clean breast of it to Mr. Fauntleroy. 

AVlicn I knocked at the private door, and asked for him, I 
was told that be had not been at the bank for the last two 
days. One of the other partners was there, however, and waa 
working at that moment in hia own room. 

I sent in my name, at once, and asked to see him. He and 
I were little better than strangers to each other ; and the in- 
terview was likely to be, on that account, imspeakably em- 
barrassing and humiliating on my side. Still I could not so 
home. I could not endure the inaction of the next day, the 
Sunday, without having done my best on the spot, to repair 
the error into which my own folly had led me. Uncomfortable 
as I felt at the ])ro8pect of the approaching interview, I should 
have been far more uneasy in my mind if the partner had de- 
clined to see me. 

To my relief, tlie bank porter returned with a message re- 
questing me to walk in. 

What {)articular fonn my explanations and apologies took 
when I tried to offer them, is more than I can tell now. I was 
so confused and distressed that I hardly knew what I waa 
talking about at the time. The one circumstance which I re- 
member clearly is, that I was ashamed to refer to my interview 
with the strange man ; and that I tried to account for my sud- 
den withdrawiu of my balance by referring it to some inexpli- 
cable panic, caused by mischievous reports which I was unaole 
to trace to their source, and which, for anything I knew to tha 
contrary, might, after all, have been only started in jeet. 
Chreatly to my surprise, the partner did not seem to notice tlia 
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lamentable lameness of mj excuses, and did not additional^ 
confuse me by asking anj questions. A weary, absent lod^ 
which I liad observed on his face when I came in, remained on 
it while I was speaking. It seemed to be an effort to him even 
to keep up the appearance of listening to me. And when, at 
last, I fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence, and gave 
up the hope of getting any further, all the answer he gave me 
was comprised in these few civil, common-place words : — 

" Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge ; pray don't think of apolo- 
gizing. We are all liable to make mistakes. Say nothing 
more about it, and bring the money back on Monmiy, if you 
still honour us with your confidence." 

He looked down at his papers, as if he was anxious to be 
alone again ; and I had no alternative, of course, but to take 
my leave immediately. I went home, feeling a little easier in 
my mind, now that I had paved the wbj for making the best 
practical atonement in my power, by brmging my bidance back 
the first thing on Monday morning. Still, I passed a weary 
day on Sunday, reflecting, sadly enough, that I had not yet 
made my peace with Mr. Fauntleroy. My anxiety to set my- 
self right with my generous friend was so intense, that I risked 
intrumng myself on his privacy, by calling at his town residence 
on the Sunciay. He was not there ; and his servant could tell 
me nothing of his whereabouts. There was no help for it now 
but to wait till his week-day duties brought him back to the 
bank. 

I went to business on Monday morning, half-an-hour earlier 
than usual, so great was my impatience to restore the amount 
of that unlucky draft to my account as soon as possible after 
the bank opened. 

On entering my office, I stopped with a startled feeling just 
inside the door. Something senous had happened. The clerks, 
instead of being at their desks as usual, were all huddled 
together in a group, talking to each other vnth blank fieu^s. 
When they saw me, they fell back behind my managing man, 
who stepped forward with a circular in his haind. 

** Have you heard the news, sir ?" he said. 

"No. What is it?" 

He handed me the circular. My heart gave one violent 
throb the instant I looked at it. I felt myself turn pale ; I felt 
my knees trembling under me. 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham had stopped pay- 
ment. 

'' The circular has not been issued more than half-i 
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oontinned my managiiig derk. '^I haTe just oome ftom &• 
bank, sir. The doora are shut— there is no doubt about it. 
Marsh and Company have stopped this morning." 

I hardly heard him ; I hardly knew who was talking to me. 
My strange Tisitor of the Saturday had taken instant possession 
of all my thoughts ; and his words of warning seemed to be 
sounding once more in my ears. This man had known the true 
condition of the bank, when not another soul outside the doors 
was aware of it ! The last draft paid across the counter of that 
ruined house, when the doors closed on Saturday, was the draft 
that I had so bitterly reproached myself for drawing ; the one 
balance saved from the ?nreck was my balance. Where had the 
stranger got the information that had sayed mo ? And why 
had he brought it to my ears ? 

I was still groping, like a man in the dark, for an answer to 
those two questions— I was still bewildered by the unfathom- 
able mystery of doubt into which they had plunged me — when 
the discovery of the stopping of the bank was followed almost 
immediately by a second shock, far more dre&dful, far heavier 
to bear, so far as I was concerned, than the first. 

"While 1 and my clerks were still discussing the failure ot 
the firm, two mercantile men, who were friends of mine, ran 
into the office, and overwhelmed us with the news that one of 
the partners had been arrested for forgery. Never shall I for- 
get the terrible Monday morning when those tidings reached 
me, and when I knew that the partner was Mr. Fauntleroy. 

I was true to him — I can honestly say I was true to my 
belief in my generous friend — when that fearful news reached 
me. My fellow-merchants had got all the particulars of the 
arrest. They told me that two of Mr. Fauntleroy's fellow- 
trustees had come up to London to make arrangements about 
selling out some stock. On inquiring for Mr. Fauntleroy at 
the banking-house, they had been inU)rmed that he was not 
there ; and, after leaving a message for him, they had gone into 
the city to make an appointment with their stockbroker for a 
future day, when their fellow- trustee might be able to attend. 
The stockbroker volunteered to make certain business inquiries 
on the spot, with a view to saving as much time as possible ; 
and left them at his office to await his return. He came back, 
looking very much amazed, with the information tliat the stock 
had been sold out, down to the last five hundred pounds. The 
affair was instantly investigated ; the document authorising the 
selling out was produced ; and the two trustees saw on it, side 
by side with Mr. Fauntleroy's signature, the forged sigimtures 
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of their own names. This happened on the Friday ; and the 
trustees, without losing a moment, sent the officers of justice 
in pursuit of Mr. Fauntleroy. He was arrested, brought up 
before the magistrate, and remanded, on the Saturday. On 
the Monday I heard from my friends the particulars which I 
have just narrated. 

But the events of that one morning were not destined to end 
even yet. I had discovered the failure of the bank, and the 
arrest of Mr. Fauntleroy. I was next to be enlightened, in 
the strangest and the saddest manner, on the difficult question 
of his innocence or his guilt. 

Before my friends had left my office, before I had exhausted 
the arguments which my gratitude rather than my reason sug- 
gested to me, in favour of the unhappy prisoner, a note, 
marked immediate, was placed in my hands, which silenced me 
the instant I looked at it. It was written from the prison by 
Mr. Fauntleroy, and it contained two lines onlv, entreating me 
to apply for the necessary order, and to go and see him imme- 
diately. 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter of expectation, the 
strange mixture of dread atid hope that agitated me, when I 
recognised his handwriting, and discovered what it was that he 
desired me to do. I obtained the order, and went to the 
prison. The authorities, knowing the dreadful situation in 
which he stood, were afraid of his attempting to destroy him- 
self, and had set two men to watch him. One came out as 
they opened his cell door. The other, who was bound not to 
leave him, very delicately and considerately affected to be look- 
ing out of the window the moment I was shown in. 

He was sitting on the side of his bed, with his head drooping 
and his hands hanging listlessly over his knees, when I first 
caught sight of him. At the sound of my approach he started 
to his feet, and, without speaking a word, flung both his arms 
round my neck. 

My heart swelled up. "Tell me ifs not true, sir! For 
God's sake, tell me it's not true !" was all I could say to him. 

He never answered— oh, me! he never answered, and he 
turned away his face. 

There was one dreadful moment of silence. He still held 
bis arms round my neck ; and on a sudden he put his lips dose 
to my ear. 

" Did you get your money out ?" he whispered. " Were you 
in time on Saturday afternoon ?" 
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I broke free from him, in the astonishment of hearing those 
words. 

" What !" I cried out loud, forgetting the third person at the 
window. " That man who brou^t the message— r " 

" Hush," he said, putting his band on my lips. " There was 
no better man to be found, aft^r the officers had taken me — I 
know no more about him than ^ou do — I paid him well, as a 
chance messenger, and risked his cheating me of his errand.** 

" Fou sent him then !'* 

"I sent him." 

My story is oyer, gentiemen. There is no need for me to 
tell you that Mr. Fauntleroy was found guilty, and that he 
died by the hangman's hand. It was in my power to soothe 
his last moments in this world, by taking on myself the ar- 
rangement of some of his private i^airs, which, while they re- 
mained unsettled, weighed heayily on his mind. They had no 
connection with the crimes ho had committed, so I could do 
him the last little seryice he was ever to accept at my hands 
with a clear conscience. 

I say nothing in defence of his character, nothing in pallia- 
tion of the offence for which he suffered. But I cannot forget 
that in the time of hia most fearful extremity, when the strong 
arm of the law had already seized him, he thought of the 
young man whose humble fortunes he had helped to build ; 
whose heartfelt gratitude he had fairly won; whose simple 
fiuth he was resolved never to betray. I leaye it to greater 
intellects than mine to reconcile the anomaly of his reckless 
fidsehood towards others, and his steadfast truth towards me. 
It is as certain as that we sit here, that one of Faunlleroy's last 
efforts in this world, was the effort he made to preserve me from 
being a loser by the trust that I had placed m him. There is 
the secret of my strange tenderness for the memory of a felon. 
That is why the word villain does somehow still grate on my 
heart, when I hear it associated with the name— the disgraced 
name, I grant you — of the forger Fauntleroy. Pass the lK>ttles, 
young gentlemen, and pardon a man of the old school for 
haying so long interrupted your conversation with a story of 
Hhe old time. 
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The Btonn has burst on us in its fall fury. Last night the 
stout old tower rocked on its foundations. 

I hardly ventured to hope that the messenger who brines ua 
our letters from the yillage— the postman, as we cidl him — 
would make his appearance this morning. But he came bravely 
through rain, hail, and wind. The old pony, which he usually 
rides, had refused to face the storm ; and, sooner than disap- 

?oint us, our faithful postman had boldly started for the Glen 
Wer on foot. All his early life had been passed on board 
ship ; and, at sixty years of age, he had battled his way, that 
morning, through the storm on shore, as steadily and as reso- 
lutely as ever he had battled it in his youth through the storm 
at sea. 

I opened the post-bag eagerly. There were two letters for 
Jessie from young lady friends; a letter for Owen frt>m a 
charitable society ; a letter to me upon business ; and— -on this 
last day, of all others — no newspaper ! 

I sent directly to the kitchen (where the drenched and 
weary postman was receiving the hospitable attentions of the 
servants) to make inquiries. The disheartening answer re- 
turned was that the newspaper could not have arrived as usual 
by the morning's post, or it must have been put into the ba£^ 
along with the letters. No such accident as this had occurred, 
except on one former occasion, since the beginning of the year. 
And now, on the very day when I mieht have looked confi- 
dently for news of George's ship, when Uie state of the weather 
made the finding of that news of the last importance to my 
peace of mind, the paper, by some inconceivable fatality, had 
udled to reach me I If there had been the slightest chance of 
borrowing a copy in the village, I should have gone there my- 
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■df throngli the tempest to get it. If there had been the 
faintest possibility of communicating, in that frightful wettther, 
with the distant county town, I should hare sent there or gome 
there mjrself. I even went the length of speaking to the 
groom, an old servant, whom I knew I could trust The man 
stared at me in astonishment, and then pointed through the 
window to the blinding hail and the writhmg trees. 

" No horse that ever was foaled, sir," he said, " would face 
thai for long. It's a*most a miracle that the postman got here 
alive. He says himself that he dursn't go back again. I'll 
try it, sir, if you order me ; but if an accident happens, please 
to remember, whatever becomes of me, that I warned you be- 
forehand." 

It was only too plain that the servant was right ; and I dis- 
missed him. What I suffered from that one accident of the 
missing newspaper, I am ashamed to telL No educated man 
can conceive how little his acquired mental advantages will 
avail him against his natural human inheritance of superstition, 
under certain circiimstances of fear and suspense, until he has 
passed the ordeal in his own proper person. We most of us 
soon arrive at a knowledge of the extent of our strength ; but 
we may pass a life-time, and be still ignorant of the extent of 
our weakness. 

Up to this time, I had preserved self-control enough to hide 
the real state of my feelings from our guest. But the arrival 
of the tenth day, and the unexpected trial it had brought with 
it, found mo at the end of my resources. Jessie*s acute obser- 
vation soon showed her that something had gone wrong, and 
she questioned me on the subject directly. My mind was in 
such a state of confusion that no excuse occurred to me. I left 
her precipitately, and entreated Owen and Morgan to keep her 
in their company, and out of mine, for the rest of the day. My 
strength to preserve my son*s secret had failed me ; and my 
only chance of resisting the betrayal of it lay in the childish 
resource of keeping out of the way. I shut myself into my 
own room, till 1 could bear it no longer. I watched my oppor- 
tunity, and paid stolen visits over and over again to the baro- 
meter in the hall. I mounted to Morgan*s rooms at the top 
of the Tower, and looked out hopelessly through rain-mist and 
scud for signs of a carriage on the flooded valley-road below 
us. I stole down a^in to the servants' hall, and questioned 
the old postman (half-tipsy by this time with restorative mulled 
ale) about his past experience of storms at sea ; drew him into 
telUng long, rambling, wearisome stories, not one tenth part of 
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which I heard ; and left him Yrith my nervous irritability in- 
creased tenfold by his useless attempto to interest and inform 
me. Hour by hour, all through that miserable day, I opened 
doors and windows to feel for myself the capricious changes of 
the storm from worse to better, and from better to worse again. 
Now I sent once more for the groom, when it looked lighter ; 
and now I foDowed him hurriedly to the stables, to counter- 
mand my own rash orders. My thoughts seemed to drive over 
my mind as the rain drove over the earth ; the confusion within 
me was the image, in little, of the mightier turmoil that raged 
outside. 

Before we assembled at the dinner-table, Owen whispered to 
me that he had made my excuses to our guest, and that I need 
dread nothing more than a few friendfy inquiries about my 
nealth, when I saw her again. The meal was despatched 
hastily and quietly. Towards dusk the storm began to lessen ; 
and, for a moment, the idea of sending to the town occurred to 
me once more. But now that the obstacle of weather had 
been removed, the obstacle of darkness was set up in its place. 
I felt this ; I felt that a few more hours would decide the 
doubt about George, so far as this last day was concerned ; and 
I determined to wait a little longer, having already waited so 
long. My resolution was the more speedily taken in this mat- 
ter, as I had now made up my mina, in sheer despair, to tell 
my son's secret to Jessie if he failed to return before she left 
us. My reason warned me that I should put myself and my 
guest in a false position, by taking this step ; but something 
stronger than my reason forbade me to let her go back to the 
gay world and ite temptations, without first speaking to her of 
George, in the lamenUible event of George not being present 
to speak for himself. 

We were a sad and silent little company, when the clock 
struck eight that night, and when we met for the last time to 
hear the last story. The shadow of the approaching farewell 
— itself the shade of the long farewell — rested heavily on our 
guest*s spirits. The gay dresses which she had hitherto put on 
to honour our little ceremony, were all packed up^ and the plain 
gown she wore, kept the journey of the morrow cruelly before 
her eyes and ours. A quiet melancholy shed its tenderness 
over her bright young face, as she drew the last number, for 
form's sake, out of the bowl, and handed it to Owen with a 
faint smile. Even our positions at the table were altered now. 
Under the pretence that the light hurt my eyes, I moved back 
into a dim comer, to keep my anxious face o\x\. ollVve^* ^^ot 
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gan, looking at me hard, and muttering under hia breatii, 
" Thank HeaTen, I neyer married !" stole hia chair by degreea, 
with rough silent kindness, nearer and nearer to mine. Jeaie^ 
after a moment's hesitation, vacated her place next, and, saving 
that she wanted to sit close to one of us on the farewell night, 
took a chair at Owen's side. Sad ! sad ! we had instinctiyelj 
broken up already, so far as our places at the table were con- 
cerned, before the reading of the last story had so much as 
begun. 

It was a relief when Owen's quiet voice stole over the weary 
silence, and pleaded for our attention to the occupation of the 
night. 

" Number Six," he said, " is the number that chance has left 
to remain till the last. The manuscript to which it refers is 
not, as you may see, in my handwriting. It consists entirely 
of passages from the Diary of a poor hard-working girl — paa- 
sages which tell an artless story of love and friendship in 
humble life. When that story has come to an end, I may in- 
form you how I became possessed of it. If I did so now, I 
should only forestal one important part of the interest of the 
narrative. I have made no attempt to find a striking title 
lor it. It is called, simply and plamly, after the name of the 
writer of the Diary — The Story of Anne Eodway." 

In the short pause that Owen made before he began to read, 
I listened anxiously for the sound of a traveller's approach 
;mtside. At short intervals, all through the story, I listened 
and listened again. Still nothing caught my ear but the trickle 
of the rain, and the ruah of the sweeping wind through the val- 
ley, sinking gradually lower and lower as the night advanced* 
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ANNE RODWAY. 

[Taken from her Diary.'] 



* * • March 3rd, 1840. A long letter to-day from Eo- 
: ert, which surprised and vexed me so, that I have been sadly 
l.ehindhand with my work ever since. He writes in worse 
.spirits tlian last time, and absolutely declares that he is poorer 
i ven than when he went to America, and that he has milde up 
Lis mind to come home to London. 

How happy I should be at this news, if he only returned to 
me a prosperous man ! As it is, though I love nim dearly, I 
iMnnot look forward to the meeting him again, disappointed, 
ind broken down, and poorer than ever, without a feeling al- 
Qiost of dread for both of us. I was twenty-six last birthday, 
:nid he was thirty-three; and there seems less chance now 
than ever of our being married. It is all I can do to keep my- 
self by my needle ; and his prospects, since he failed in the 
small stationery business three years ago, are worse, if possible, 
than mine. 

Not that I mind so much for myself; women, in all ways of 
life, and especially in my dressmaking; way, learn, I thiuK, to 
be more patient than men. What I (&ead is Eobert's despon 
dencv, and the hard struggle he will have in this cruel city to 
get liis bread — let alone making money enough to marry me. 
80 little as poor people want to set up in house-keeping and be 
haj)py togetner, it seems hard that they can't get it when they 
flirc honest and hearty, and willing to work* The clergyman 
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■aid in his sermon, last Sunday evening, that all thin^ are 
ordered for the best, and we are all put into the stations in life 
that are properest for us. I suppose he was right, being a 
very clever gentleman, who fills the church to crowding ; but I 
think I should have understood him better if I had not been 
very hungry at the time, in consequence of my own station in 
life being nothing but Plain Needlewoman. 

March 4th. Mary Mallinson came down to my room to 
take a cup of tea. with me. I read her bits of Eobert's letter, 
to show her that, if she has her troubles, I have mine too ; but 
I could not succeed in cheering her. She says she is born to 
misfortune, and that, as long back as she can remember, she 
has never had the least morsel of luck to be thankful for. I 
told her to go and look in ray glass, and to say if she had no- 
thing to be thankful for then ; for Mary is a very pretty girl, 
and would look still prettier if she could be more cheerful and 
dress neater. However, my compliment did no good. She 
rattled her spoon impatiently in her tea-cup, and said, " If I 
was only as good a hand at needlework as you are, Anne, I 
would change faces with the ugliest girl in London." " Not 
you !'* says 1, laughing. She looked at me for a moment, and 
shook her head, and was out of the room before I could get up 
and stop her. She always nms off in that way when she is 
going to cry, hanng a kind of pride about letting other people 
see her in tears. 

March 6th. A fright about Mary. I had not seen her all 
day, as she does not work at the same place where I do ; and 
in the evening she never came down to have tea with me, or 
sent me word to go to her. So just before I went to bed, I 
ran up-stairs to say good-night. 

She did not answer when I knocked ; and when I stepped 
softly into the room, I saw her in bed, asleep, with her work, 
not "half done, lying about the room, in the untidiest way. 
There was nothing remarkable in that, and I was just going 
away on tip-toe, when a tiny bottle and wine-glass on the chair 
by her bea-side caught my eye. I thought she was ill, and 
had been taking physic, and looked at the bottle. It was 
marked in large letters, " Laudanum — Poison." 

Mv heart gave a jump, as if it was going to fly out of me. 
I laitl hold of her with both hands, and shook her with all my 
might. She was sleeping heavily, and woke slowly, as it 
seemed to me— but still she did wake. I tried to pull hei 
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3iit of bed, having heard that people ought to be always walked 
up and down, when they have taken laudanum ; but she re- 
sisted, and pushed me away violently. 

** Anne !*' says she, in a fright ; " for gracious sake, what's 
come to you ? Are you out of your senses ?" 

" Oh, Mary ! Mary !" says I, holding up the bottle before 
her, " if I hadn't come in when I did — " And I laid hold of 
her to shake her again. 

She looked puzzled at me for a moment, then smiled (the 
first time I had seen her do so for many a long day), then put 
her arms round my neck. 

" Don't be frightened about me, Anne,'* she says, " I am 
not worth it, and there is no need." 

" No need !" says I, out of breath. " No need, when the 
bottle has got Poison marked on it !" 

" Poison, dear, if you take it all," says Mary, looking at mo 
very tenderly ; " and a night's rest, if you only take a little." 

1 watched her for a moment, doubtful whether I ought to 
believe what she said, or to alarm the house. But there was 
no sleepiness now in her eyes, and nothing drowsy in her 
voice ; and she sat up in bed quite easily, without anything to 
support her. 

" You have given me a dreadful fright, Mary," says I, sit- 
ting down by her in the chair, and beginning, by this time, to 
feel rather faint after being startled so. 

She jumped out of bed to get me a drop of water, and kissed 
me, and said how sorry she was, and how undeserving of so 
much interest being taken in her. At the same time, she 
tried to possess herself of the laudanum-bottle, which I still 
kept cuddled up tight in my own hands. 

" No," says I. " You have got into a low-spirited, despair^ 
ing way. I won't trust you with it." 

" I am afraid I can't do without it," says Mary, in her usual 
quiet, hopeless voice. "What with work that I can't get 
through as I ought, and troubles that I can't help thinking of, 
sleep won't come to me, unless I take a few drops out of that 
bottle. Don't keep it away from me, Anne ; it's the only 
thing in the world that makes me forget myself." 

" Forget yourself!" says I. " You have no right to talk in 
that way, at your age. There's something horrible in the 
notion of a girl of eighteen sloping with a bottle of laudanum 
by her bedside every night. We ^ of us have our troubles. 
Haven't I got mine ?" 

" You can do twice the work I can, twice as well as me,** 
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Bays Mary. ** You are never scolded and rated at for awk* 
wardncss with your needle, and I always am. You can pay 
for your room every week, and I am three weeks in debt for 
mine.'* 

" A little more practice,' says I, " and a little more courage, 
and you will soon do better. You have got all your life before 
you — " 

**I wish I was at the end of it," says she, breaking in. 
" Tm alone in the world, and my life's no good to me." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself for saying so," says 
I. " Haven't you got me for a friend ? Didn't I take a fancy 
to you when first you left your stepmother, and came to lodge in 
this house, and haven't I been sisters with you ever since ? Sup 
pose you are alone in the world, am I much better off? I'm 
an orphan, like you. I've almost as many things in pawn as 
you ; and if your pockets are empty, mine have only got nine- 
pence in them, to last me for all the rest of the week." 

" Your father and mother were honest people," says Mary 
obstinately. " My mother ran away from home, and died in a 
hospital. My father was always drunk, and always beating 
me. ?.Iy stepmother is as good as dead, for all she cares about 
me. My only broiliei is thousands of miles away, in foreign 
parts, and never writes to me, and never helps me with a far- 
thing. My sweetheart — " 

She stopped, and the red flew into her face. I knew, if she 
went on that way, she would only get to the saddest part of 
her sad story, and give both herself and me unnecessary pain. 

** My sweetheart is too poor to marry me, Mary," I said ; 
" so I'm not so much to be envied, even there. But let's give 
over disputing which is worst off. Lie dovm^in bed, and let 
me tuck you up. I'll put a stitch or two into that work of 
yours, while you go to sleep." 

Instead of doing what I told her, she burst out crying 
(being very like a child in some of her ways), and hugged me 
so tight round the neck, that she quite hurt me. I let her go 
on, till she had worn herself out, and was obliged to lie down. 
Even then, her last few words, before she dropped off to sleep, 
were such as I was half sorry, half frightened, to hear. 

"I won't plague you long, Anne," she said. "I haven't 
courage to go out of the world as you seem to fear I shall. But 
I began my life wretchedly, and wretchedly I am sentenced to 
end it." 

It was of no use lecturing her again, for she closed her eyes. 

I tucked her up as neatly 9s I could, and put her petticoat 
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over her ; for the bed-clothes were ecanty, and her hands felt 
cold. She looked so pretty and delicate as she fell asleep, that 
it quite made mj heart ache to see her, after such talk as we 
had held together. I just waited long enough to be quite sure 
that she was in the land of dreams ; then emptied the horrible 
laudanum-bottle into the grate, took up her half- done work, 
and going out softly, left her for that night. 

March 6th. Sent off a long letter to Bobert, begging and 
entreating him not to be so down-hearted, and not to leave 
America without making another effort. I told him I could 
bear any trial except the wretchedness of seeing him come back 
a helpless, broken-down man, trying uselessly to begin life 
again, when too old for a change. 

It was not till after I had posted my own letter, and read 
over parts of Bobert's again, that the suspicion suddenly floated 
across me, for the first time, that he might have sailed for Eng- 
land immediately after writing to me. There were expressions 
in the letter which seemed to indicate that he had some such 
headlong project in his mind. And yet, surely, if it were so, I 
ought to have noticed them at the first reacung. I can only 
hope I am wrong in my present interpretation of much of what 
he has written to me — hope it earnestly, for both our sakes. 

This has been a doleful day for me. I have been uneasy 
about Eobert and uneasy about Mary. My mind is haunted 
by those last words of hers : '' 1 began my life wretchedly, and 
wretchedly I am sentenced to end it." Her usual melancholy 
way of talking, never produced the same impression on me that 
I feel now. Perhaps the discovery of the laudanum-bottle is 
the cause of this. I would give many a hard day's work to 
know what to do for Mary's good. My heart warmed to her 
when we first met in the same lodging-house, two years ago , 
and, although I am not one of the over-affectionate sort my- 
ge^ 1 feel as if I could go to the world's end to serve that girl. 
Yet, strange to say, if I was asked why I was so fond of her, I 
don't think 1 shomd know how to answer the question. 

March 7th. I am almost ashamed to write it down, even in 
this journal, which no eyes but mine ever look on ; yet I must 
honestly confess to myself, that here I am, at nearly one in the 
morning, sitting up in a state of serious uneasiness, because 
Mary has not yet come home. 

I walked with her, this morning, to the place where she 
works, and tried to lead her into talking of the relations she has 
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it who are still alive. My motive in doing thia, was to i 
le dropped anything in the course of conversation which i _ 
suggest a way of helping her interests with those who are botmd 
to give her all reasonable assistance. But the little I could gel 
her to say to me led to nothing. Instead of answering my 
questions about her stepmother and her brother, she persisted 
at first, in the strangest way, in talking of her father, who was 
dead and gone, and of one Noah Truscott, who had been the 
worst of all the bad friends he had, and had taught him to 
drink and game. When I did get her to speak of her brother, 
she only knew that he had gone out to a place called Assam, 
where they grew tea. How he was doing, or whether he was 
there still, she did not seem to know, never having heard a word 
from him for years and years past. 

As for her stepmother, Mary, not unnaturally, flew into a 
passion the moment I spoke of her. She keeps an eating-house 
at Hammersmith, and could have given Mary eood employ- 
ment in it ; but she seems always to have hated her, and to 
have made her life so wretched with abuse and ill-usage, that 
she had no refuge left but to go away from home, and do her 
best to make a living for herself Her husband ^Maiy's 
father) appears to have behaved badly to her ; and, after his 
death, she took the wicked course of revenging herself on her 
step-daughter. I felt, after this, that it was impossible Mary- 
could go back, and that it was the hard necessity of her posi- 
tion, as it is of mine, that she should struggle on to make a 
decent livelihood without assistance from any of her relations. 
I confessed as much as this to her ; but I added that I would 

Sto get her employment with the persons for whom I work, 
pay higher wa^s, and show a little more indulgence to 
those under them, than the people to whom she is now obliged 
to look for support. 

I spoke much more confidently than I felt, about being able 
to do this ; and left her, as I thought, in better spirits than 
usual. She promised to be back to-night to tea, at mne o'clock, 
and now it is nearly one in the morning, and she is not home 
yet. K it was any other girl, I should not feel unea^, for I 
should make up my mind that there was extra work to be done 
in a hurry, and that they were keeping her late ; and I should 
^o to bed. But Mary is so unfortunate in everything that 
happens to her, and ner own melancholy talk about herself 
keeps banging on my mind so, that I have fears on her account 
which would not distress me about any one else. It seems in- 
excusably silly to think such a thing, much more to write it 
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•down ; but I have a kind of nervous dread upon me that soma 
accident — 

What does that loud knocking at the street door meanP 
And those voices and heavy footsteps outside ? Some lodger 
who has lost his key, I suppose. And yet, my heart — ^What a 
coward I have become all of a sudden ! 

More knocking and louder voices. I must run to the door 
and see what it is. O Mary ! Mary ! I hope I am not going 
to have another fright about you ; but I feel sadly like it. 

March 8th. 
March 9th. 
March 10th. 

March 11th. O me ! all the troubles I have ever had in my 
life are as nothing to the trouble I am in now. For three days 
I have not been able to write a single line in this journal, 
which I have kept so regularly ever since I was a girl. For 
three days I have not once tnought of Bobert — 1, who am 
■alw^s thinking of him at other times. 

My poor, dear, unhappy Mary ! the worst I feared for you 
•on that night when I sat up alone, was &r below the dreadful 
calamity that has really happened. How can I write about it, 
with my eyes fall of tears and my hand all of a tremble P I 
don't even know why I am sitting down at my desk now, un- 
less it is habit that keeps me to my old everyday task, in spite 
of the grief and fear which seem to unfit me entirely for per- 
forming it. 

The people of the house were asleep and lazy on that dread- 
ful nignt, and I was the first to open the door. Never, never 
could I describe in writing, or even say in plain talk, though it 
is so much easier, what Ifelt when I saw two policemen come 
in, carrying between them what seemed to me to be a dead girl, 
and that girl Mary ! I caught hold of her, and gave a scream 
that must have alarmed the whole house ; for fiightened people 
came crowding downstairs in their night-dresses. There was a 
dreadful contusion and noise of loud talking, but I heard 
nothing, and saw nothing, till I had got her into my room, and 
laid on my bed. I stooped down, fi^tic-like, to mss her, and 
saw an awful mark of a blow on the left temple, and felt, at the 
same time, a feeble flutter of her breath on my cheek. The 
discovery that she was not dead seemed to give me back my 
tenses again. I told one of the policemen where the nearest 
ioctor was to be found, and sat down by the bedside, while ha 
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WM gone, tod bftthed her poor heid with cold 

nerer opened her ejes, or mored or wpcke ; but the 

ftnd thAt wai enough for me, becftuae it was eDoagh fiir lifei 

The policeman le^ in the room was a big, thick-Toieed, pooH 
pom man, with a horrible unfeeling pleaaore in hearing ^immtAi 
talk before an anBemblj of frighte^d, ailent people. He told 
ua how he had fi^und her, as if he had been telling a atoij in a 
tap-room, and began with aajing, *^ I don't thi^ the yoong 
woman waa drunk/' 

Drunk ! My Mary, who might have been a bom lady for 
all the HpiritH she ever touched — drunk ! I could have struck 
the man for uttering the word, with her lying, poor suffering 
angel, ao white and still and helpless before him. As it was, I 
gare him a look ; but he waa too stupid to understand it, and 
went droning on, saying the same thing over and over again in 
the 8ame words. And vet the story of how they found her 
was, like all the sad stones I have ever heard told in real life, 
ao very, very short. They had just seen her lying along on the 
kerb-stone, a few streets off, and had taken her to the station* 
house. There she had been searched, and one of my cards, 
that I give to ladies who promise me employment, had been 
found in her pocket, and so they had brought her to our house. 
Thin waH all the man really had to teU. There was nobody 
near hor when she was found, and no evidence to show how the 
blow on hor temple had been inflicted. 

What a time it was before the doctor came, and how dread- 
Ail to hear him say, after he had looked at her, that he was 
afraid all the medical men in the world could be of no use 
here ; he could not get her to swallow anything, and the more 
he tried to bring her back to her senses, the less chance there 
seemed of his succeeding. He examined the blow on her tem- 
ple, and said he thought she must have fallen down in a fit of 
some sort, and struck her head against the pavement, and 
so have given her brain what he was airaid was a fatal shake. 
I asked what was to be done if she showed any return to sense 
in the night. He said, " Send for me directlv ;" and stopped 
tor a little while ailerwards, stroking her head gently with his 
lumd, anu whispering to himself, " Poor girl, so young and so 
prettv !" 1 haa fel^ some minutes before, as if I could have 
stnicK the policeman ; and I felt now as if I could have thrown 
my arms round the doctor^s neck and kissed him. I did put 
•ttt mv hand, when he took up his hat, and he shook it in the 
friendliest way. " Don't hope, my dear," he said, and went out. 
The rest of the lodgers followed him, all silent and shodnd. 
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except the inhuman wretch who owns the house, and liTCS in 
idleness on the high rents he wrings from poor neople like us. 

" She's three weeks in my debt," says he, witn a frown and 
an oath. " Where the devil is my money to come from now ?" 
— Brute! brute! 

I had a long cry alone with her, that seemed to ease my 
heart a little. She was not the least changed for the hettet 
when I bad wiped away the tears, and could see her clearly 
again. I took up her right hand, which lay nearest to me. it 
was tight clenched. I tried to unclasp the fingers, and suc- 
ceeded after a little time. Something dark fell out of the palm 
of her hand as I straightened it. 

I picked the thing up, and smoothed it out, and saw that it 
was an end of a man's cravat. 

A very old, rotten, dingy strip of black silk, with thin lilac 
lines, all blurred and de^ened with dirt, running across and 
across the stuff in a sort of trellis-work pattern. The small 
end of the cravat was hemmed in the usual way, but the other 
end was all jagged, as if the morsel then in my hands had been 
torn off violently from the rest of the stuff. A chill ran all 
over me as I looked at it ; for that poor, stained, crumpled end 
of a cravat seemed to be saying to me, as though it had been 
ia plain words — " If she^ dies, she has come to her death by foul 
means, and I am the witness of it." 

I had been frightened enough before, lest she should die 
suddenly and quietly without my knowing it, while we were 
alone together ; but I got into a perfect agony now, for fear 
this last worst afiliction should talce me by surprise. I don't 
suppose five minutes passed all that woful night through, with- 
out my getting up and putting my cheek dose to her mouth, 
to feel if the taint breaths still fluttered out of it. They came 
and went just the same as at first, though the fright I was in 
often made me fancy they were stilled for ever. 

Just as the church clocks were striking four, I was startled 
by seeing the room door open. It was only Dusty Sal (as they 
call her m the house), the maid-of-all-work. She was wrapp^ 
up in the blanket off her bed ; her hair was all tumbled over 
her face ; and her eyes were heavy with sleep, as she came up 
to the bedside where I was sitting. 

" I've two hours good before I begin to work," says she, in 
her hoarse, drowsy voice, '' and I've come to sit up and take 
my turn at watching her. You lay down and set some sleep 
im the rug. Here's my blanket ror you — I dfon't mind tte 
cold — it w3l keep ma awake." 
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" Tou are very kind — very, very kind and thoughtful, Sallj/' 
gays I, " but I am too wrct<;hed in my mind to want sleep or 
rest, or to do anything but wait where I am, and try and hope 
for the best." 

" Then I'll wait too," says Sally. " I must do something ; if 
there's nothing to do but waiting, I'll wait." 

And she sat down opposite me at the foot of the bed, and 
drew the blanket close round her with a shiver. 

" After working so hard as vou do, I'm sure you must want 
all the little rest you can get,' says I. 

" Excepting oiUy you," says Sally, putting her heavy arm 
very clumsily, but very gentlv at the same time, round Mary's 
feet, and looking hard at the pale still face on the pUlow. 
" Excepting you, she's the only soul in this house as never 
flwore at me, or give me a hard word, that I can remember. 
When you made puddings on Sundays, and give her half, she 
always give me a bit. The rest of 'em calls me Dusty SaL 
Excepting only you, again, she always called me Sally, as if she 
knowed me in a friendlv wav. I ain't no good here, out I ain't 
no harm neither ; and I shall take my turn at the sitting up — 
that's what I shall do !" 

She nestled her head down close at Mary's feet as she spoke 
those words, and said no more. I once or twice thought she 
had fallen asleep, but whenever I looked at her, her heavy eyes 
were always wide open. She never changed her position an 
inch till the church clocks struck six ; then she gave one little 
squeeze to Mary's feet with her arm, and shuffled out of the 
room without a word. A minute or two after, I heard her 
down below, lighting the kitchen fire just as usual. 

A little later, the doctor stepped over before his breakfast- 
time, to see if there had been any change in the night. He 
only shook his head when he looked at her, as if there was no 
hope. Having nobody else to consult that I could put trust 
in, I showed him the end of the cravat, and told him of the 
dreadful suspicion that had arisen in my mind when I found it 
in her hand. 

** You must keep it carefully, and produce it at the inquest," 
he said. *' I don't know, though, that it is likely to lead to 
anything. The bit of stuff may have been lying on the pave- 
ment near her, and her hand may have unconsciously clutched 
it when she fell. Was she subject to fainting fits ?" 

" Not more so, sir, than other young c;irls who are hard- 
worked and anxious, and weakly from poor living," I answered. 

** 1 can't saj that she may not have got that blow from a 
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fill!/' tlie doctor went on, looking at her temple again. ''I 
can*t say that it presents any positive appearance of having 
been inflicted by another person. It will oe important, how- 
ever, to ascertain what state of health she was m last night. 
Have you any idea where she was yesterday evening ?" 

I told him where she was employed at work, and said I ima- 
gmed she must have been kept there later than usual 

" I shall pass the place this morning," said the doctor, " in 
going my rounds among my patients, and I'll just step in and 
make some inquiries." 

I thanked him, and we parted. Just as he was closing the 
door, he looked in again. 

" Was she your sister ?" he asked. 

" No, sir, only my dear friend." 

He said nothing more ; but I heard him sigh, as he shut the 
door softly. Perhaps he once had a sister of his own, and lost 
her. Perhaps she was like Mary in the face. 

The doctor was hours gone away. I began to feel unspeak-^ 
ably forlorn and helpless. So much so, as even to wish selnshly 
that Bobert might really have sailed from America, and might 
get to London in time to assist and console me. 

No living creature came into the room but Sall^. The first 
time she brought me some tea ; the second and third times she 
only looked in to see if there was any change, and glanced her 
eye towards the bed. I had never known her so silent before ; 
it seemed almost as if this dreadful accident had struck her 
dumb. I ought to have spoken to her, perhaps, but there was 
something in her face that daunted me ; and, oesides, the fever 
of anxiety I was in began to dry up my lips, as if they would 
never be able to shape any words again. I was still tormented 
by that frightful apprehension of the past night, that Mary 
would die without my knowing it — die without saying one 
word to clear up the awful mystery of this blow, and set the 
suspicions at rest for ever which I still felt whenever my eye» 
fell on the end of the old cravat. 

At last the doctor came back. 

" I think YOU may safely dear your mind of any doubts to 
which that bit of stuff may have given rise," he said. " She 
was, as you supposed, detained late by her employers, and she 
fainted in the work-room. They most unwise^ and unkindly 
let her go home alone, without giving her any stimulant, as 
soon as she came to her senses again. Nothing is more piXK 
bable, under these circumstances, than that she should faint a 
second time on her way here. A &U on the pavement, without 
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auj friendly arm to break it, might have prodaoed even a worae 
injury than the injury we aee. I believe that the only ill-usage 
to which the poor p^l was exposed, was the neglect she met with 
in the work-room." 

"Tou speak very reasonably, I own, sir," said I, not yet 
quite convinced. " Still, perhaps she may — ** 

" My poor girl, I told you not to hope," said the doctor, 
interrupting me. He went to Mary, and lifted up her eyelids, 
and looked at her eyes while he spoke, then added : *' If you 
stiU doubt how she came by that blow, do not encourage 'the 
idea that any words of hers will ever enlighten you. She will 
never speak again." 

" Not dead ! Oh ! sir, don't say she's dead !" 

" She is dead to pain and sorrow — dead to speech and recog- 
nition. There is more animation in the life of the feeblest 
insect that flies than in the li^e that is lefl in her. When you 
look at her now, try to think that she is in heaven. That is 
the best comfort I can give you, after telling the hard truth." 

I did not believe him. I could not believe him. So long as 
she breathed at all, so long I was resolved to hope. Soon after 
the doctor was gone, Sally came in again, and found me listen- 
ing (if I may call it so) at Mary's lips. She went to where my 
little hand-glass hangs against the wall, took it down, and gave 
it to me. 

" See if the breath marks it," she said. 

Yes ; her breath did mark it, but very faintly. Sally cleaned 
the glass with her apron, and gave it back to me. As she did 
so, she half stretched out her hand to Mary's face, but drew it 
in again suddenly, as if she was afraid of soiling the delicate 
skin with her hard, homy fingers. Going out, she stopped at 
the foot of the bed, and scraped away a little patch of mud that 
was on one of Mary's shoes. 

" I always used to clean 'em for her," said Sally, " to save her 
hands from getting blacked. May I take 'em off now, and 
clean 'em again ?" 

I nodded my head, for my heart was too heavy to speak. 
Sally took the shoes off with a slow, awkward tenderness, and 
went out. 

An hour or more must have passed, when, putting the glass 
over her lips again, I saw no mark on it. I held it closer and 
closer. I dulled it accidentally with my own breath, and cleaned 
it. I held it over her again. Oh ! Mary, Mary, the doctor was 
right ! I ought to have only thought of you in heaven ! 

Dead, without a word, without a sign — without even a look 
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to tell the true etoiy of tHe blow that killed her I I could not 
call to anybody, I could not cry, I could not so much as put 
the glass aown and give her a kiss for the last time. I don't 
know how long I had sat there with my eyes burning, and my 
hands deadly cold, when Sally came in with the shoes cleaned, 
and carried carefully in her apron for fear of a soil touching 
them. At the sight of that — 

I can write no more. My tears drop so fast on the paper 
that I can see nothing. 

March 12th. She died on the afternoon of the eighth. On 
the morning of the ninth, I wrote, as in duty bound, to her 
stepmother, at Hammersmith. There was no answer. I wrote 
again ; my letter was returned to me this morning, unopened, 
lor all that woman cares, IViary might be buried with a pauper's 
funeral. But this shall never be, if I pawn everything about 
me, down to the very gown that is on ray back. 

The bare thought of Mary being buried by the workhouse 
gave me the spirit to dry my eyes, and go to the undertaker's, 
and tell him how I was placed. I said, if he would get me an 
estimate of all that would have to be paid, from first to last, for 
the cheapest decent funeral that could be had, I would under- 
take to raise the money. He gave me the estimate, written in 
this way, like a common bill :-^ 

A walking faneral complete, , . £1 13 8 

Vestry, 044 

Rector, 044 

Clerk, 010 

Sexton, 010 

Beadle, 010 

Bell, 010 

Six feet of groiind« 2 

Total, . .£284 

If I had the heart to give any thought to it, I should be 
inclined to wish that the Church could afford to do without so 
many small charges for burying poor people, to whose firiends 
even shillings are of consequence. But it is useless to com- 
plain : the money must be raised at once. The charitable doc- 
tor — a poor man himself, or he would not be living in our 
neighbourhood — has subscribed ten shillings towards the ex- 
penses ; and the coroner, when the inquest was over, added five 
more. Perhaps others may aflsist me. If not, I have forta«> 
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natelv clothes and furniture of my own to pawn. And I imigt 
Bet about parting with them without delay ; for the funeral is 
to be to-morrow, the thirteenth. 

The funeral — Mary's funeral! It is well that the straiti 
and difficulties I am in, keep my mind on the stretch. If I 
had leisure to grieve, where should I find the courage to face 
to-morrow ? 

Thank God, they did not want me at the inquest. The yer- 
dict given — with the doctor, the policeman, and two persons 
from the place where she worked, for witnesses — was " Acci- 
dental Death.*' The end of the cravat was produced, and the 
coroner said that it was certainly enough to suggest suspicion ; 
but the jury, in the absence of any positive evidence, held to 
the doctor s notion that she had Hunted and Mien down, and 
so got the blow on her temple. They reproved the people 
where INIary worked, for letting her go home alone, without so 
much as a drop of brandy to support her, after she had fallen 
into a swoon, from exhaustion, before their eyes. The coroner 
added, on his own account, that he thought the reproof was 
thoroughly deserved. Aller that, the cravat-end was given 
back to me, by my own desire, the police saying that they 
could make no investigations with such a slight clue to guide 
them. They may think so, and the coroner, and doctor, and 
jury may think so ; but, in spite of all that has passed, I am now 
more firmly persuaded than ever that there is some dreadful 
mystery in connection with that blow on my poor lost Mary's 
templu which has yet to be revealed, and which may come to 
be discovered through this very fragment of a cravat that I 
found in her hand. I cannot give any good reason why I 
think so, but I know that if I had been one of the jury at the 
inquest, nothing should have induced me to consent to such a 
verdict as Accidental Death. 

After I had pawned my things, and had begged a small 
advance of wages at the place where I work, to make up what 
was still wanting to pay for Mary's funeral, I thought I might 
have had a little quiet time to prepare myself as I best could 
for to-morrow. But this was not to be. When I sot home, 
the landlord met me in the passage. He was in hquor, and 
more brutal and pitiless in his way of looking and speaking 
than ever I saw him before. 

" So you're going to be fool enough to pay for her funeral, 
are you r" were his first words to me. 

I was too weary and heart-sick to answer — ^I only tried to 
get by him to my own door. 
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" If you can pay for buiying ber," he went on, putting Imn* 
Belf in front of me, '' you can pay her lawful debts. She owei 
me three weeks* rent. Suppose you raise the money for that 
next, and hand it over to me ? I am not joking, I can pro- 
mise you. I mean to have my rent ; and if somebody don't 
pay it, m have her body seized, and sent to the workhouse !" 

Between terror and disgust, I thought I should have dropped 
to the floor at his feet. But I determined not to let him see 
how he had horrified me, if I could possibly control myself. 
So I mastered resolution enough to answer that I did 
not believe the law gave him any such wicked power over 
the dead. 

"Til teach you what the law is!" he broke in; "you'll 
raise money to bury her like a bom lady, when she's died m my 
debt, will yoa ? And you think I'll let my rights be tramplea 
upon like that, do you ? See if I do ! I'll give you till to- 
night to think about it. K I don't have the three weeks she 
owes, before to-morrow — dead or alive, she shall go to the 
workhouse !" 

This time I managed to push by him, and get to my own 
room, and lock the door in nis face. As soon as I was alone, 
I fell into a breathless, suffocating fit of crying, that seemed to 
be shaking me to pieces. But there was no good and no help 
in tears ; I did my best to calm myself after a little while, and 
tried to think whom I should run to for help and protection. 

The doctor was the first friend I thought of; but I knew he 
was always out seeing his patients of an aftiemoon. The bea- 
dle was the next person who came into my head. He had the 
look of being a very dignified, unapproachable kind of man 
when he came about the inquest ; but he talked to me a little 
then, and said I was a good girl, and seemed, I really thought^ 
to pity me. So to hmi I determined to apply in my great 
danger and distress. 

Most fortimately, I found him at home. When I told him 
of the landlord's infamous threats, and of the misery I waa 
suffering in consequence of them, he rose up with a stamp of 
his foot, and sent tor his gold-laced cocked nat that he wears 
on Sundays, and his long cane with the ivory top to it. 

" I'll give it to him," said the beadle. " Come along with 
me, my dear. I think I told you you were a good girl at the 
inquest— if I didn't, I tell yon so now. Til give it to him 
Come along with me." 

And he went out, stridinff along, with his cocked hat and hit 
great cane ; and I foUowed him. 

T 
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** Landlord !** be cries, the moment he gets into the tMUMga^ 
with a thump of his cane on the floor ; *' Landlord !'^ with • 
look all round him as if he was king of England calling to m 
bcAst, " come out !" 

The moment the landlord came out and saw who it was, his 
eyes fixed on the cocked hat, and he turned as pale as ashes. 

" How dare you frighten this poor girl ?" says the beadle. 
^ How dare you bully her at this sorrowful time with threat- 
ening to do what ^ou know you can*t do P How dare you be 
a cowardly bullying brae;gaaocio of an unmanly landlord? 
Don't talk to me— 1 woni; hear you ! Til pull you up» sir ! 
If YOU say another word to the young woman, I'll pull yon up 
before the authorities of this metropolitan parish ! Tve had 
my eye on you, and the authorities have had their eye on you, 
and tne rector has had his eye on you. We don't like the look 
of your smaU shop round the comer ; we don't like the look of 
some of the customers who deal at it ; we don't like disor- 
derly characters ; and we don't, by any manner of means, like 
you. Leave the young woman alone, or I'll pull you up ! J£ 
he says another word, or interferes with you again, my dear, 
come and tell me ; and, as sure as he's a bullying, unmanly 
bra gg adocio of a landlord, I'll pull him up !" 

mth those words, the beadle gave a loud cough to clear his 
throat, and another thump of his cane on the floor — and so 
went striding out again, before I could open mj lips to thank 
him. The landlord slunk back into his room, without a word. 
I was left alone and unmolested at last, to strengthen myself 
for the hard trial of my poor loye's funeral to-morrow. 

March I8tL It is all oyer. A week ago, her head rested on 
my bosom. It is laid in the churchyard now — the fresh earth 
lies heavy over her grave. I, and my dearest Mend, the sister 
of my love, are parted in this world for ever. 

I followed her funeral alone through the cruel, bustling 
streets. Sally, I thought, might have offered to go with me ; 
but she never so much as came into my room. I £d not like 
to think badly of her for this, and I am glad I restrained my- 
self— for, whor we got into the churchyard, among the two op 
three people who were standing by the open grave, I saw 
Sally, iu her ragged gray shawl, and her patoied black bonnet. 
She did not seem to notice me till the last words of the ser- 
vice had been read, and the clergyman had gone away, l^en 
she came up and spoke to ma 

<* I couldn't follow along with you," she said, looking at bar 
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nlgg&i Ami ; ^ for I hayen't a decent suit of clothes to walk 
in. I wish I could get vent in crying for her like jon, but I 
can't ; all the crying's been drud^^ and starved out of me, 
long ago. Don't yon think about lightins; your fire when you 
get home. Pll do that, and get you a drop of tea to comfort 
you." 

She seemed on the point of saying a kind word or two more ; 
when, seeing the beadle coming towards me, she drew back, 
as if she was afraid of him, and left the churchyard. 

''Here's my subscription towards the funeral," said the 
beadle, giving me back nis shilling fee. *' Don't say anything 
about it, for it mightn't be approved of in a business point of 
view, if it came to some people's ears. Has the landlord said 
anything more to you ? — ^no, I thought not. He's too polite 
a man to give me the trouble of pufiing him up. Don't stop 
crying here, my dear. Take the advice of a man familiar witn 
funeiak, and so home." 

' I tried to ti^e his advice ; but it seemed like deserting Maiy 
to go away when all the rest forsook her. 

I waited about, till the earth wna thrown in, and the men 
had left the nlaoe — then I returned to the ^ve. Oh, how 
bare and crucu it was, without so much as a bit of green turf 
to soften it ! Oh, how much harder it seemed to live than to 
die, when I stood alone looking at the heavy piled-up lumps of 
daj, and thinking of what was hidden beneath them. 

I was driven home by my own despairing thoughts. The 
sight of Sally lighting tne fire in my room, eased my heart a 
lime. When she was gone, I took up Bobert's letter again, 
to keep my mind employed on the only subject in the world 
that has4Lnv interest for me now. 

This firesh reading increased the doubts I had already felt 
relative to his having remained in America after writing to ma 
My grief and forlomness have made a strange alteration in my 
former feelings about his coming back. I seem to have lost all 
my prudence and self-denial, and to care so little about his 
poverty, and so much about himself, that the prospect of his 
return is really the only comforting thought I have now to 
support me. I know this is weak in me, and that his coming 
back poor can lead to no good result for either of us. But he 

is the only living being IcSt me to love, and 1 can't explain 

it — ^but I want to put my arms round his neck and tell him 
about Mary. 

March 14th. I locked up the end of the cravat in my mitiog^ 
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desk. No change in the dreadful Buspicionfl that the bave w^jUk 
of it rouses in me. I tremble if I so much as touch it. 

March 15th, ICtb, 17th. Work, work, work. If I don't 
knock up, I shall be able to pay back the advance in another 
week ; and then, with a little more pinching in mj daily ex- 
penses, I may succeed in saving a shilling or two to get Bome 
turf to put over Mary's grave — and perhaps even a few flowers 
l)eRide8 to grow round it. 

March 18th. Thinking of Bobert all day long. Does this 
mean that he is really coming back? If it does, reckoning 
the di8tance he is at from New York, and the time ships take 
to get to En<i;land, I might see him by the end of April or the 
beginning of May. 

March 19th. I don't remember my mind running once on 
the end of the cravat yesterday, and I am certain I never looked 
it it. Yet 1 had the strangest dream concerning; it at ni^ht. 
i thought it was lengthened into a long clue, like the siUken 
thread that led to Kosamond's Bower. I thought I took hold 
of it, and followed it a little way, and then got frightened, and 
tried to go back, but found that I was obliged, in spite of my- 
self, to go on. It led me through a place like the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, in an old pnnt I remember in my 
mother's copy of the Pilgrim's Progress. I seemed to be 
months and months following it without any respite, till at last 
it brought me, on a sudden, face to face with an angel whose 
eyes were like Mary's. He said to me, " Go on, still ; the 
truth is at the end, waiting for you to find it." I h]^iBt out 
crying, for the angel had Mary's voice as well as Mary's eyes, 
and woke with my heart throbbing, and my cheeks aQ wet. 
What is the meaning of this ? Is it always superstitious, I 
wonder, to believe that dreams may come true ? 

• ••••• 

April 30th. I have found it ! GKkI knows to what results 
it may lead ; but it is as certain as that I am sitting here before 
my journal, that I have found the cravat from which the end in 
l£iry's hand was torn ! I discovered it last night ; but the 
flutter I was in, and the nervousness and uncertainty I felt, 
prevented me from noting down this most extraordinaiy and 
nnexpected event at the time when it happened. Let me try 
if I can preserve the memory of it in writing now. 

I was going home rather late from where I work, when I 
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raddenly remembered that I had forgotten to buy mjgdf any 
candles the evening before, and that I should be left in the 
dark if I did not manage to rectify this mistake in some way. 
The shop close to me, at which I usually deal, would be shut 
up, I knew, before I could get to it ; so I determined to go 
into the first place I passed where candles were sold. This 
turned out to be a small shop with two counters, which did 
business on one side in the general grocery way, and on the 
other in the rag and bottle and old iron line. 

There were several cuslromerB on the grocei^ side when 1 
went in, so I waited on the empty rag side till I could be 
served. Glancing about me here at the worthless-looking 
things by which I was surrounded, my eve was caught by a 
bundle of rags lying on the counter, as if they had just bieen 
brought in and left there. From mere idle curiosity, I looked 
close at the rags, and saw among them something like an old 
cravat. I took it up directly, and held it under a gas-light. 
The pattern was blurred lilac lines, running across and across 
the dmgy black ground in a trellis-work form. I looked at the 
ends ; one of them was torn off. 

How I managed to hide the breathless surprise into which 
this discovery threw me, I cannot say ; but I certainly contrived 
to steady my voice somehow, and to ask for my canmes calmly, 
when the man and woman serving in the shop, having disposed 
of their other customers, inquired of me what I wanted. 

As the man took down the candles, my brain was all in a 
whirl with trying te think how I could get possession of the 
old cravat without exciting any suspicion. Chance, and a little 
quickness on mv part in taking advantage of it, put the object 
within my reach in a moment. The man, having counted out 
the candles, asked the woman for some pa^r to wrap them in. 
She produced a piece much too small and mmsy for the purpose, 
and declared, when he called for something better, that the 
day*s supply of stout papier was all exhausted. He flew into a 
rage witn her for managing so badly. Just as they were be- 
ginning to quarrel violently, I stepped back to the rag-counter, 
took the old cravat carelessly out of the bundle, and said, in as 
light a tone as I could possibly assume : — 

'* Come, come ! don*t let my candles be the cause of hard 
words between you. Tie this ragged old thing round them 
with a bit of string, and I shall carry them home quite com- 
fortably." 

The man seemed disposed to insist on the stout paper being 
produced ; but the woman, as if she was glad of an q^^t^sqos^ 
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of spiting him, snatched the candles awaj, and tied them up in 
a moment in the torn old cravat. I was afraid he would have 
■truck her before mj face, he seemed in such a fuij; bi^ 
fortunately, another customer came in, and obliged him to puft 
his hands to peaceable and proper uses. 

'' Quite a bundle of all sorts on the opposite counter therey** 
I said to the woman, as I paid her for the candles. 

" Yes, and all hocurded up for sale bj a poor creature with a 
lazy brute of a husband, who lets his wife do all the work, 
whde he spends all the money,** answered the woman, with a 
malicious look at the man by her side. 

*' He can*t surely have much money to spend, if his wife has 
no better work to do than picking up rags/' said I. 

" It isn't her fault if she hasn't got no better," says the 
woman, rather angrily. " She's ready to turn her hand to any- 
thing. Charing, washing, laying-out, keeping empty houaee — 
nothing comes amiss to her. She's my half-sister, and I think 
I ought to know." 

" Did you say she went out charing ?" I asked, making be- 
lieve as if I knew of somebody who might employ her. 

" Yes, of course I did," answered the woman ; " and if you can 

Eut a job into her hands, you'll be doing a good turn to a poor 
ard- working creature as wants it. She lives down the mews 
hero to the right — name of Ilorlick, and as honest a woman as 
ever stood in shoe-leather. Now then, ma'am, what for you P" 
Another customer came in just then, and occupied her at- 
tention. I left the shop, passed the turning that led down to 
the Mews, looked up at tho name of the street, so as to know 
how to iind it again, and then ran homo as fiist as I could. 
Perhaps it was tho remembrance of my strange dream striking 
me on a sudden, or perhaps it was the shock of the discoyeiy 
I hod just made, but I began to feel frightened, without know- 
ing why, and anxious to be under shelter in my own room. 

If Iil>bert Hhould come back! Oh, what a relief and help it 
would be now if liobert should come back ! 

May 1st. On getting in-doors last night, the first thing I 
did, al'ter striking a light, was to take the ragged cravat off the 
candles, and smooth it out on the table I uien took ^the end 
that had been in poor Mary's hand out of my writing-desk, and 
smoothed that out too. It matched the torn side of the cravat 
exactly. I put them together, and satisfied myself that there 
was not a doubt of it. 

Not once did I close my eyes that night. A kind of ferer 
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ffot possession of me — a vehement yearning to go on from this 
?ftrst discovery and find out more, no matter what the risk miffht 
be. The cravat now really became, to my mind, the due tnat 
I thought I saw in my dream — the clue that I was resolved to 
follow. I determined to go to Mrs. Horlick this evening, on 
my return from work. 

I found the Mews easily. A crook-backed dwarf of a man 
was lounging at the comer of it, smoking his pipe. Not liking 
his looks, I did not inquire of him where mn, Horlick liYeS, 
but went down the Mews till I met with a woman, and asked 
her. She directed me to the right number. I knocked at the 
door, and Mrs. Horlick herself— a lean, ill-tempered, miserable* 
looking woman — answered it. I told her at once that I had 
come to ask what her terms were for charing. She stared at 
me for a moment, then answered my question civilly enough. 

** You look surprised at a stranger qke me finding you outf 
1 said. " I first came to hear of you last night, from a relation 
of Tours, in rather an odd way.'* 

And I told her all that had happened in the chandler's shopi 
bringing in the bundle of rags, and the circumstance of my 
carrying home the candles in the old torn cravat, as often as 
possible. 

*' It's the first time I've heard of anything belonging to kirn 
turning out any use," said Mrs. Horlick, bitterly. 

" Wbat, the spoilt old neck-handkerchief belonged to your 
husband, did it ?" said I at a venture. 

" Yes ; I pitched his rotten rag of a neck-*andkercher into 
the bundle uong with the rest ; and I wish I could have pitched 
him in afler it," said Mrs. Horlick. " I'd sell him cheap at 
any rag-shop. There he stands, smoking his nipe at the end of 
the Mews, out of work for weeks past, the idlest humpbacked 
pig in all London !" 

She pointed to the man whom I had passed on entering the 
Mews. My cheeks began to bum and m^ knees to tremble; 
for I knew that in tracing the cravat to its owner I was ad- 
vancing a step towards a fresh discovery. I wished Mrs. Hor- 
lick good evening, and said I would write and mention the day 
on which I wanted her. 

What I had just been told, put a thought into my mind that 
I was afraid to follow out. I have heara people talk of being 
liffht-headed, and I felt as I have heard them say they fel^ 
when I retraced my steps up the Mews. My head got giddj, 
and my eyes seemed able to see nothing but the figure of the- 
little crook-backed man, still smoking his pipe in his formflr' 
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place, I could see nothing but that ; I could tiiink of n^iAinm 
out the mark of the blow on my poor lost Mary's temple. I 
know that I must have been light-headed, for aa I came cloee 
to the crook-backed man, I stopped without meaning it The 
minute before, there had been no idea in me of speaking to him. 
I did not know how to speak, or in what way it would he safest 
to begin. And yet, the moment I came face to face with him, 
somethinpr out of myself seemed to stop me, and to make me 
speak without considering beforehand, without thinking of con- 
sequences ; without knowing, I may almost say, what words I 
was uttering till the instant when they rose to my lips. 

" When your old neck-tie was torn, did you know that one 
end of it went to the rag-shop, and the other fell into my 
hands r 

I said these bold words to him suddenly, aind, as it seemed, 
without my own will taking any part in them. 

He started, stared, changed colour. He was too nuch 
amazed by my sudden speaking to find an answer for me. 
When ho did open his lips, it was to say, rather to himself tkan 
me: — 

" You're not the girl." 

" No,'* I said, with a strange choking at my heart. " I*n 
her friend." 

By this time he had recovered his surprise, and he seemed 
to be aware that he had let out more than he ought. 

" You may be anybody's friend you like," he said brutally, 
" so long as you don't come jabbering nonsense here. I don't 
know you, and I don't understand your jokes." 

He turned quickly away from me when he had said the last 
words. He had never once looked fairly at me since I first 
spoke to him. 

Was it his hand that had struck the blow ? 

I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I took it out and fol- 
lowed him. If it had been a five-pound note, I should haya 
done the same in the state I was in then. 

" Would a pot of beer help you to understand me ?" I said, 
and offered him the sixpence. 

" A pot ain't no great things," he answered, taking the six- 
pence doubtfully. 

" It may lead to something better," I said. 

His eyes began to twinkle, and he came close to ma Oh, 
how my legs trembled ! — IIow my head swam ! 

'* This is all in a friendly way, is it ?" he asked in a 
whisper. 
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I nodded my head. At that moment, I coidd not hayo 
•poken for worlds. 

"Friendly, of course/' he went on to himself, "or there 
would haye been a policeman in it. She told you, I suppose^ 
that I wasn't the man ?" 

I nodded my head again. It was all I could do to keep my- 
self standing upright. 

" I suppose it's a case of threatening to have him up, and 
make him settle it quietly for a pound or two ? How much for 
me if you lay hold of him ?" 

"Half." 

I began to be afraid that he would suspect something if I 
was stni silent. The wretch's eyes twinkled again, and he came 
closer. 

" I droye him to the Bed Lion, comer of Dodd Street and 
Budgely Street. The house was shut up, but he was let in at 
the jug and bottle-door, like a man who was known to the land- 
lord. That's as much as I can tell you, and I'm certain I'm 
right. He was the last fare I took up at night. The next 
morning master giye me the sack. Said I cribbed his com and 
his fares. I wish I had !" 

I gathered from this that the crook-backed man had been a 
cab-driyer. 

" Why don't you speak ?" he asked suspiciously. ** Has she 
boen telliDg you a pack of lies about me r What did she say 
when she came home?" 

" What ought she to haye said P'* 

" She ought to haye said my faie was drunk, and she came 
in the way as he was goin^ to get into the cab. That's whal 
ahe ought to haye said, to begin witL" 

" But after." 

" Well, after. My faure, by way of larking with her, puts out 
his leg for to trip her up, and she stumbles and catches at me 
for to saye herself, ana tears off one of the limp ends of my 
rotten old tie. ' What do you mean by that, you brute ?' says 
she, turning round, as soon as she was steady on her legs, to my 
fare. Says my fare to her, ' I means to teach you to keep a 
ciyil tongue in your head.' And he ups with his fist, and— 
what's come to you, now ? What are you looking at me like 
that for ? How do you think a man of my size was to take her 
part, against a man big enough to have eaten me up ? Look 
as mudi as you like, in my place you would have done what I 
done — droye off when he shook his fist at you, and swore he'd 
be the death of you if you didn't start your horse in no time." 
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I Raw he was working himself up into a rage ; bat I eoili 
not, if my lite had depended on it, hare stooid near fdm^ cr 
looked at him, any longer. I just managed to stsminer oit 
that I had hoen walking a long wa^, and that, not hems med 
to much exercise, I felt faint and giddy with fatigue, ^fe onlf 
changed from angry to sulky, when I made that ezcnae. I cot 
a little further away from him, and then added, tiiat if ae 
would be at the Mews entrance the next evening, I should haie 
something more to sa^, and something more to give him. He 
grumbled a few suspicious words in answer, about donbting 
whether he should trust me to come back. FortunatdTy at 
that moment, a policeman passed on the oppoeite side of tiie 
way. He slunk down the Mews immediately, and I was fine 
to make my escape. 

How I got home, I can't say, except that I think I ran the 
greater part of the way. Sally opened the door, and asked if 
anything was the matter the moment she saw my face, I an- 
swered, " Nothing ! nothing!" She stopped me as I was going 
into my room, and said : — 

'' Smooth your hair a bit, and put your collar stnight 
There's a gentleman in there waiting for you." 

My heart gave one great bound — I knew who it was in an 
instant, and rushed into the room like a mad woman. 

"Oh, Robert! Eobert!" 

All my heart went oat to him in those two little words. 

" Good God, Anne ! has anything happened ? Are you ill F* 

" Mary ! my poor, lost, murdered, dear, dear Mary !" 

That was all I could say before I fell on his breast. 

May 2nd. Misfortunes and disappointments have saddened 
him a little ; but towards me he is unaltered. He is as good, 
as kind, a.s gently and truly affectionate as ever. I belieye no 
other man in the world could have listened to the story of 
Mark's deatli with such tenderness and pity as he. Instead of 
cutting me short anywhere, ho drew me on to tell more than I 
had intended ; and nis first generous words, when I had done, 
were to assure me that he would see himself to the grass being 
laid and the flowers planted on Mary's grave. I could almost 
have gone on my knees and worshipped htm when he made me 
that promise. 

Surely, this best, and kindest, and noblest of men cannot 
always be unfortunate ! My cheeks bum when I think that he 
has come back with only a few pounds in his pocket, after all 
his hard and honest struggles to do well in America. They 
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must be bad people tbere^when sucb a man as Bobert cazmot 
get on among them. He npw talks calmly and resignedly of 
trying for any one of the lowest employments by which a man 
can earn his bread honestly in this great city — he who knows 
Prench, who con write so beantifdlly ! Oh, if the neople who 
have places to give away only knew Bobert as well as I do, 
what a salary he wonld have, what a post he would be chosen 
to occupy! 

I am writing these lines alone, while he has gone to the Mews 
to treat with the dastardly, heartless wretch with whom I spoke 
yesterday. 

Bobert says the creature— -I won't call him a man — ^must be 
humoured and kept deceived about ^oor Mary's end, in order 
that we may discover and bring to justice the monster whose 
drunken blow was the death of her. I shall know no ease of 
mind till her murderer is secured, and till I am certain that he 
will be made to suffer for his crimes. I wanted to go with 
Bobert to the Mews ; but he said it was best that he should 
carry out the rest of the investigation alone ; for my strength 
and resolution had been too haraly taxed already. He said 
more words in praise of me for wKat I have been able to do up 
to this time, which I am almost ashamed to write down witn 
my own pen. Besides, there is no need — praise £rom his lips 
is one of the things that I can trust my memory to preserve to 
the latest day of my life. 

May 8rd. Bobert was very long last night before he came 
back to tell me what he had aone. He easily recognised the 
hunchback at the comer of the Mews, by my description of 
him ; but he found it a hard matter, even with the help of 
money, to overcome the cowardly wretch's distrust of him as a 
stranger and a man. However, when this had been accom- 
plished, the main diflELculty was conquered. The hunchback, 
excited by the promise of more money, went at once to the 
Bed Lion to inquire about the person whom he had driven 
there in his cab. Bobert foUowed him, and waited at the cor- 
ner of the street. The tiding brought by the cabman were of 
the most unexpected Idnd. Ilie mwderer— I can write of him 
by no other name — ^had fallen ill on the very night when he 
was driven to the Bed Lion, had taken to his bed there and 
then, and was still confined to it at that very moment. His 
disease was of a kind that is brought on by excessive drinking, 
and that affects the mind as well as the body. The people at 
the public-house called it the Horrors. 
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Hearing these thingB, Bobert determined to see if he oonk 
not find out something more for himself, by going and inquiring 
at the public-house, in the character of one of the friends a 
the sick man in bed upstairs. He made two important disco 
verios. First, he found out the name and address of the doctoi 
in attendance. Secondly, he entrapped the barman into men 
tioning the murderous wretch by his name. This last discoTerj 
adds an imspeakably fearful interest to the dreadful misfortoni 
of Mary's death. Noah Truscott, as she told me herself in the 
last conversation I ever had with her, was the name of the mail 
whose drunken example ruined her fether ; and Noah Truscotl 
is also the name of the man whose drunken fury killed her 
There is something that makes one shudder, something super- 
natural in this awful fact. Bobert agrees with me that the 
hand of Providence must have guided my steps to that shoj 
from which all the discoveries since made took their rise. He 
says he believes we are the instruments of efiecting a righteous 
retribution ; and, if he spends his last farthing, he will have 
the investigation brought to its full end in a court of justice. 

May 4th. Eobert went to-day to consult a lawyer whom 
he knew in former times. The lawyer was much interested, 
thpugh not so seriously impressed as he ought to have been by 
tiie story of Manr's death and of the events that have followed 
it. He gave Booert a confidential letter to take to the doctor 
in attendance on the double-dyed villain at the Bed Lion. 
Bobert left the letter, and called again and saw the doctor, 
who said his patient was getting better, and would most likely 
be up again in ten days or a fortnight. This statement Bobert 
communicated to the lawyer, and the lawyer has undertaken to 
have the public-house properly watched, and the hunchback 
Q^ho is the most important witness) sharply looked after for 
the next fortnight, or longer, if necessary. Here, then, the 
progress of this dreadful business stops for awhile. 

May 5th. Bobert has got a little temporary employment in 
copying for his friend the lawyer. I am working harder than 
ever at my needle, to make up for the time that has been lost 
lately. 

May 6th. To-day was Sunday, and Bobert proposed that 
we should go and look at Mary's grave. He, wno forgets no- 
thing where a kindness is to be done, has found time to per- 
Ann the promise he made to me on the night when we nral 
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I met. The grave is already, by his orders, covered with tupf, 
and planted round with shrubs. Some flowers, and a low head- 
Btone, are to be added to make the place look worthier of my 
I poor lost darling who is beneath it. Oh! I hope I shall live 
I long after I am married to Eobert! I want so much time to 
I show him all my gratitude ! 

May 20th. A hard trial to my courage to-day. I have given 
evidence at the police-office. And have seen the monster who 
murdered her. 

I could only look at him once. I could just see that he was 
a giant in size, and that he kept his duU, lowering, bestial fiice 
turned towards the witness box, and his bloodshot, vacant eyes 
Rtaring on me. For an instant I tried to confront that look ; 
for an instant I kept my attention fixed on him — on his blotched 
face, on the short grizzled hair above it — on his knotty, mur- 
jderons right hand, hanging loose over the bar in front of him, 
like the paw of a wild beast over the edge of its den. Then 
the horror of him — the double horror of confronting him, in 
the first place, and afterwards of seeing that he was an old 
man — overcame me ; and I turned away, fain, sick, and shud- 
dering. I never faced him again ; and at the end of my evi- 
dence Robert considerately took me out. 

When we met once more at the end of the examination, 
Eobert told me that the prisoner never spoke, and never 
changed his position. He was either fortified by the cruel 
composure of a savage, or his faculties had not yet thoroughly 
recovered from the^iscAse that had so lately shaken them. 
The magistrate seemed to doubt if he was in his right mind ; 
but the evidence of the medical man relieved him from this 
uncertainty, and the prisoner was committed for trial on a 
charge of manslaughter. 

I'Hij not on a charge of murder ? Bobert explained the law 
to me when I asked that question. I accepted the explanation, 
but it did not satisfy me. Mary Mallinson was killed by a 
blow from the hand of Noah Tmsoott That is murder in the 
sight of GK)d. Why not murder in the sight of the law also ? 



June 18th. To-morrow is the day appointed for the trial at 
the Old Bailey. 

Before sunset this evening, I went to look at Mary's grave. 
The turf has growh so green since I saw it last ; and the flowers 
aie springing up so pr^^y, A bird was perched, dressing hm 
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flMtherBy on the low white head-stone that bears the inscripfciMi 
6t her name and age. I did not go near enough to disturD the 
little creature. He looked innocent and^ret^ on the graye^ 
IB Mary herself was in her life-time. When he flew away, I 
went and sat for a little by the headstone, and read the mourn- 
ful lines on it. Oh ! m^^ loye ! my loye ! what harm or wrong 
had you ever done in this world, that you should die at eighteen 
by a blow from a drunkard's hand ? 

June 19th. The trial. My experience of what happened 
at it is limited, like my experience of the examination it the 
police-o£Elce, to the time occupied in dyin^ my own eyidenoe. 
They made me say much more than 1 said before the magis- 
trate. Between examination and cross-examination, I had to 
ffo into almost all the particulars about poor Mary and her 
nmeral that I haye written in this journal ; the jury listening 
to eyery word I spoke with the most anxious attention. At 
the endf, the judge said a few words to me approving of my 
conduct, and then there was a clapping of hands among the 
people in court I was so agitated and excited that I trembled 
aU over when they let me go out into the air again. 

I looked at the prisoner both when I entered the witness- 
box and when I leu; it. The lowering brutality of his face was 
unchanged, but his feu^ulties seemed to be more alive and ob- 
servant than they were at the police-office. A frightful blue 
change passed over his face ; and he drew his breath so heavily 
that the gasps were distinctly audible, while I mentioned Mary 
by name, and described the mark of the blow on her temple, 
when they asked me if I knew anything of the prisoner, and I 
answered that I only knew what Mary herself had told me 
about his having been her father's ruin,he gave a kind of groan, 
and struck both his hands heavily on the dock. And when I 
passed beneath him on my way out of court, he leaned over 
suddenly, whether to speak to me or to strike me I can*t say, 
for he was immediately made to stand upright again by the 
turnkeys on either side of him. While the evidence proceeded 
(as Bobert described it to me), the signs that he was suffering 
under superstitious terror became more and more apparent ; 
untU, at last, just as the lawyer appointed to defend mm waa 
rising to speak, he suddenly cried out, in a voice that startled 
evOTvone, up to the very judge on the bench, " Stop !" 

Tnere was a pause, and all eyes looked at him. The perspira- 
tion was pouring over his face like water, and hemadestrtmge^ 
micoath signs with his hands to the judge opposite. ** Stop all 
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^ tUrl'^heeriedout. ^IWebeebtheniinof the father, and the 

i dmih of the child. Hang me before I do more harm ! Haw 

I me, for God's sake, out of the way !" As soon as the sho<£ 

I prodooed by this extraordinarj intermption had subsided, he 

I was remoredy and there followed a long discussion about whe- 

I Cher he was of sound mind, or not. The matter was left to 

* the jury to decide by their verdict. They found him ^uiltjr of 

f the change of manslaughter, without the excuse of msanity. 

He was brought up again, and condemned to transportation 

for life. All he did, on hearing the dreadful sentence, was to 

reiterate his desperate words, ''Hang me before I do more 

harm ! Hang me, for GK)d*s sake, out of the way !" 

June 20th. I made yesterday's entry in sadness of heart, and 
I have not been better in my spirits to-da^. It is something 
to have brought the murderer to the punishment that he de- 
serres. But the knowledge that this most righteous act of 
retribution is accomplished brings no consolation with it. The 
law does indeed punish Noah Truscott for his crime ; but can 
it raise up Maiy Mallinson firom her last resting-place in the 
churchyard ? 

While writing of the law, I ought to record that the heart- 
less wretch who allowed Mary to be struck down in his pre- 
sence without making an attempt to defend her, is not likely 
to escape with perfect impunity. The policeman who looked 
afber hun, to insure his attendance at the trial, discovered that 
he had committed past offences, for which the law can make 
him answer. A summons was executed upon him, and he was 
taken before the magistrate the moment he left the court after 
giving his evidence. 

I had iust written these few lines, and was closing my 
journal, when there came a knock at the door. I answered it^ 
thinking Bobert had called on his way home to say fi;ood-night^ 
and found myself face to h/ce with a strange gentbman, who 
immediately asked for Anne Bodwav. On nearing that I was 
the person mquired for, he requested five minutes' conversation 
with me. I showed him into the little empty room at the 
back of the house, and waited, rather suzprised and fluttered, 
to hear what he had to sajr. 

He was a dark man, with a serious manner, and a shorty 
■tern way of speaking. I was certain that he was a stranger, 
and yet there seemed something in his &ce not nnfinnniRy to 
me. He began by taking a newspaper from his pocket, and 
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asking me if I was the penon who had giren eyidenoe at tii 
trial of Noah Truacott on a charge of manslaughter P I ao 
iwered immediately that I was. 

'' I have heen for nearly two yean in London, seeking Mai] 
MalliuBon, and always seeking her in vain," he said. ** Tbt 
first and only news I have had of her I found in the repor 
of the trial yesterday." 

He still spoke calmly, hut there was something in the looi 
of his eyes which showed me that he was suffering in spirit 
A sudden nervousness overcame me, and I was obliged to ail 
down. 

" You knew Mary Mallinson, sir?" I asked, as quietly as ] 
could. 

"I am her brother." 

I clasped my hands, and hid my face in despair. Oh, tb< 
bitterness of heart with which I heard him say those simph 
words. 

" You were very kind te her," said the calm, tearless man 
" In her name, and for her sake, I thank you." 

" Ob, sir," I said, " why did you never write te her when 
you were in foreign parts r" 

" I wrote often," he answered ; " but each of my letters 
contained a remittance of money. Did Mary tell you she had 
a stepmother ? If she did, you may guess why none of my 
letters were allowed to reach her. 1 now know that this 
woman robbed my sister. Has she lied in telling me that she 
was never informed of Mary's place of abode ?" 

I remembered that Mary had never communicated with her 
stepmother after the separation, and could therefore assure him 
that the woman had spoken the truth. 

He paused for a moment after that, and sighed. Then he 
took out a pocket-book, and said : — 

" I have already arranged for the nayment of any legal ex- 
penses that may have been incurred by the trial ; but I have 
still te reimburse you for the funeral charges which you so 
generously defrayed. Excuse my speaking bluntly on this 
subject ; 1 am accustomed to look on all matters where monej 
is concerned, purely as matters of business." 

I saw that he was taking several bank-notes out of the 
pocket-book, and stopped him. 

'* I will gratefully receive back the little money I actually 
paid, sir, because I am not well off, and it would be an imfi» 
cions act of pride in me to refuse it from you," I said. ^Bal 
I see you handling bank-notes, ao«^ one of which is fiur bejond 
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the amount you have to repay me. Fr&y put them back, sir. 
What I did for your poor lost sister, I did from my love and 
fondness for her. You have thanked me for that ; and your 
thanks are all I can receive." 

He had hitherto concealed his feelings, but I saw them now ' 
begin to get the better of him. His eyes softened, and he 
took my hand and squeezed it hard. 

" I beg your pardon,*' he said. " I beg your pardon, with 
oil my heart." 

There was silence between us, for I was crying ; and I be- 
lieve, at heart, he was crying too. At last, he dropped my 
hand, and seemed to change back, by an effort, to his former 
calmness. 

" Is there no one belonging to you to whom I can be of 
service ?^' he asked. '^ I see among the witnesses on the trial 
the name of a young man who appears to have assisted you in 
the inquiries which led to the prisoner's conviction. Is he a 
relation ?*' 

" No, sir ; at least, not now — but I hope — " 

"What?" 

" I hope that he may, one day, be the nearest and dearest 
relation to me that a woman can have." I said those words 
boldly, because I was afraid of his otherwise taking some 
wrong view of the connection between Bobert and me. 

" One day?" he repeated. "One day may be a long time 
hence." 

"We are neither of us well off, sir," I said. "One day 
means the day when we are a little richer than we are now." 

" Is the young man educated ? Can he produce testimonials 
to his character ? Oblige me by writing his name and address 
down on the back of that card." 

When I had obeyed, in a handwriting which I am afraid did 
me no credit, he took out another card, and gave it to me. 

"I shall leave England to-morrow," he said. "There \b 
nothing now to keep me in my own country. If you are ever 
in any difficulty or distress (whi#h, I pray God, you may 
never be), apply to my London agent, whose address you have 
there." 

He stopped, and looked at me attentively — then took my 
hand agam. 

" Where is she buried P" he said suddenly, in a quick 
whisper, turning his head away. 

I told him, and added that we had made the grave as beau* 
tiAiI as we could with grass and flowers. 
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I saw liiB lips whiten and tremble. 

" Gtod bless and reward you !" he said, and drew me towards 
him quickly, and kissed my forehead. I was quite overcome^ 
and sank down, and hid my face on the table. When I 
looked up again, he was gone. 



June 25th, 1841. I write these lines on my wedding morn- 
ing, when little more than a year has passed since Hobert re- 
turned to England. 

His salary was increased yesterday to one hvmdrcd and fifty 
pounds a-year. If I only knew where Mr. Mallinson was, I 
would write and tell him of our present happiness. But for 
the situation which his kindness procured for Jfciobert, we might 
itill have been waiting vainly for the day that has now come. 

I am to work at home for the future, and Sally is to help us 
in our new abode. If Mary could have lived to see this aay ! 
I am not vmgrateful for my blessings ; but, oh, how I miss that 
iweet face, on this morning of all others ! 

I got up to-day early enough to go alone to the grave, and 
to gather the nosegay that now lies before me from the flowers 
that grow round it. I shall put it in my bosom when Hobert 
comes to fetch me to the church. Mary would have been my 
bridesmaid if she had Jived ; and I cannt forget Mary, even cm 
my wedding day ! • • » * • 



THE NIGHT. 



The last words of the last storj fell low and trembling from 
Owen's lips. He waited for a moment, while Jessie dried the 
tears which Anne Bodway's simple diary had drawn from her 
warm young heart, then closed the manuscript, and, taking her 
hand, patted it in his gentle, fatherly way. 

" You will be glad to hear, my love," he said, " that I can 
speak from personal experience of Anne Eodway's happiness, 
she came to live in my parish soon after the trial at which she 
appeared as chief witness ; and I was the clergyman who mar- 
ried her. Months before that, I knew her story, and had read 
those portions of her diary which you have just heard. When 
I made her my little present on her wedding-day, and when she 
gratefully entreated me to tell her what she could do for me in 
return, 1 asked her for a copy of her diary to keep among the 
papers that I treasured most. 'The reading of it now and 
then,' I said, ' will encourage that faith in tiie brighter and 
better part of human nature which I hope, by G-od's help, to 
preserve pure to my dying day.' In that way I became pos- 
sessed of the manuscript : it was Anne's husband who made 
the copy for me. You have noticed a few withered leaves scat- 
tered here and there between the pages. They were put there, 
years since, by the bride's own hand — they are all that now re- 
main of the flowers that Anne Bodway gathered on her mar- 
riage mominff from Mary MaUinson's grave." 

Jessie tried to answer, but the words failed on her lips. Be- 
tween the effect of the story, and the anticipation of the parting 
now BO near at hand, the good, impulsive, affectionate creature 
was fairly overcome. She laid her head on Owen's shoulder, 
and kept ti^ht hold of his hand, and let her heart speak simply 
for itself, without attempting to helo it by a single word. 
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The silence that followed was broken harshly by the Tower 
clock. The heavy hammer slowly rang out ten strokes through 
the gloomy night-time and the dying storm. 

I waited till the last humming echo of the clock fainted into 
dead stillness. I listened once more attentively, and again 
listened in vain. Then I rose, and proposed to my brotherr 
that we should leave our guest to compose herself for the 
night. 

When Owen and Morgan were ready to quit the room, I 
took her by the hand, and drew her a little aside. 
• " You leave us early, my dear," I said, " but before you go 
to-morrow morning — '* 

T stopped, to listen for the last time, before the words were 
BDoken which committed me to the desperate experiment of 
pleading George's cause in defiance of his own request. 
Nothing caught my ear but the sweep of the weary weakened 
wind, and the melancholy surging of the shaken trees. 

" But before you go to-morrow morning," I resumed, " I 
want to speak to you in private. We shall breakfast at eight 
o'clock. Is it asking too much to beg you to come and see me 
alone in my study at half-past seven ?" 

Just as her lips opened to answer me, I saw a change pass 
over her face. I had kept her hand in mine while I was speak- 
ing, and I must have pressed it unconsciously so hard as almost 
to hurt her. She may even have uttered a few words of re- 
monstrance ; but they never reached me — my whole hearing 
sense was seized, absorbed, petrified. At the veiy instant when 
I had ceased speaking, I, and I alone, heard a laint sound — a 
Boimd that was new to me — fly past the Glen Tower on the 
wings of the wind. 

" Open the window for God's sake," I cried. 

My hand mechanically held hers tighter and tighter. She 
struggled to free it, looking hard at me with pale cheeks and 
frightened eyes. Owen hastened up and released her, and put 
his arms round me. 

"Griffith, Griffith I" he whispered— " control yourself for 
George's sake." 

Morgan hurried to the window, and threw it wide open. 

The wind and rain rushea m nercely. Welcome, welcome 
wind! They all heard it now. Oh, Father in Heaven, so 
merciful to fathers on earth, my son, my son ! 

It came in, louder and louder with every gust of wind — the 

ejrous, rapid, gathering roll of wheels. My eyes fastened on 
r as if they could see to her heart, while she stood there with 
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her sweet face turned on me, all pale and startled. I tried ta 
speak to her — I tried to break away from Owen's arms, ta 
throw my own arms round her, to keep her on my bosom till 
he came to take her from me. But all my strength had gone 
in the long waiting and the long suspense. My head sank on 
Owen's breast — but I still heard the wheels. Morgan loosened 
my cravat, and sprinkled water over my fi*ce — I still heard the 
wheels. The poor terrified girl ran into her room, and came 
back with her smelling salts — I heard the carriage stop at the 
house. The room whirled round and round with me — but I 
heard the eager hurry of footsteps in the hall, and the openinfl^ 
of the door. In another moment my son's voice rose clear ana 
cheerful from below, greeting the old servants who loved him. 
The dear familiar tones just poured into my ear — and then, 
the moment they filled it, hushed me suddenly to rest. 

When I came to myself again, my eyes opened upon Gkorge. 
I was lying on the sofa, still in the same room — the lights wer 
had read by in the evening were burning on the table— my soir 
was kneeling at my pillow — ^and we two were alone. 



THE MORNING. 



Thv wind is fainter, but there is still no calm. The rain w 
ceasing, but there is still no sunshine. The view from my 
window shows me the mist heavy on the earth, and a dim gray 
veil drawn darkly over the sky. Less than twelve hours since, 
such a prospect would have saddened me for the day. I look 
out at it this morning, through the bright medium of my own 
happiness, and not the shadow of a shaae falls across the steady 
inner sunshine that is pouring over my heart. 

The pen lingers fondly in my hand ; and yet it is little, very 
little, that I have left to say. The Purple Volume lies open 
by my side, with the Stories ranged togetner in it in the order 
in which they were read. My son has learnt to prize them 
already as the faithful friends who served him at nifl utmost 
need. I have only to wind off the little thread of narrative on 
which they are all strung together, before the volume is doaed, 
and our anxious literary experiment fairly ended. 

My son and I had a quiet hour together, on that K^ppy 
night, before we retired to rest. The little Love-Plot invented 
in Gheorge's interests, now required one last stroke of diplomacy 
to complete it, before we all threw off our masks, and assumed 
our true characters for the future. When my son and I parted 
for the night, we had planned the necessarv stratagem for taking 
our lovely guest Dy surprise, as soon as she was out of her bed 
in the morning. 

Shortly after seven o'clock, I sent a message to Jessie, by 
her maid, informing her that a good night's rest had done won- 
ders for me, and that I expected to see her in my study, at 
half-past seven, as we had arranged the evening before. Aa 
jBOon as her answer, promising to be punctual to the appoint- 
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ment, had reached me, I took G^rge into mj study — left him 
in mj place to plead his own cause— and stole away, five 
minutes oefbre the half-hour, to join my brothers in the break- 
fast-room. 

Although the sense of my own happiness disposed me to take 
the brightest view of my son's chances, I must neverthelew 
acknowledge that some nervous anxieties still fluttered about 
my heart while the slow minutes of suspense were counting 
themselves out in the breakfast-room. I had as little attention 
to spare for Owen's quiet prognostications of success as for 
Morgan's pitiless sarcasms on love, courtship, and matrimony. 
A. quarter of an hour elapsed — then twenty minutes. The hand 
moved on, and the clock pointed to five minutes to eight, before 
I heard the study-door open, and before the sound of rapidly- 
advancing footsteps warned me that George was coming into 
the room. 

His beaming^ face told the good news before a word could be 
spoken on either side. The excess of his happiness literally 
and truly deprived him of speech. He stood eagerly looking 
at us all three, with outstretched hands and glistening eyes. 

"Have I folded up my surplice for ever?" asked Owen. 
" Or am I to wear it once again, Gkorge, in your service ?" 

" Answer this question firat," interposed Morgan, with a look 
of grim anxiety. '* Have you actually taken your young womao 
off my hands, or have you not ?" 

No direct answer followed either question. Qeor^'a feelings 
had been too deeply stirred to allow him to return jest for jest 
at a moment's notice. 

" Oh, father, how can 1 thank you ?" he said. " And you, 
and you !" he added, looking at Owen and Morgan gratefully. 

*' You must thank Chance, as well as thank us," I replied, 
speaking as lightly as my heart would let me, to encourage 
him. " The advantage of numbers in our little Love-Plot was 
all on our side. Eemember, George, we were three to one." 

While I was speaking, the breakfaist-room door opened noise-' 
lessly, and showed us Jessie standing on the threshold, uncertain 
whether to join us, or to run back to her own room. Her bright 
complexion heightened to a deep glow ; the tears just rising in 
her eyes, and not yet falling from them ; her delicate lipa 
trembling a little, as if they were still shyly conscious of other 
Hps that had pressed them but a few minutes since; her atr 
titude irresolutely graceful ; her hair just disturbed enough over 
her forehead and her cheeks to add to the charm of them — she 
stood before us, the loveliest living picture of youth and ten 
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demess and yire;in love that eyes ever looked on. G^rge and 
I both advanced together to meet her at the door. Kit the 
goody grateful girl had heard from my son the true stoi^ of all . 
that I nad done, and hoped, and suffered for the last tai 'dMy% 
and showed charmingly how she felt it, by turtiing at onee 
to nte, 

** May I stop at the Glen Tower a little longer ?" she asked 
simply. 

"if you think you can get through your evenings, my love,** 
I answered. " But surely you forget that the Purple Volume 
is closed, and that the Stories have all come to an end ?" 

She clasped her arms round my neck, and laid her cheek 
fondly against mine. 

" How you must have suffered yesterday !" she whispered 
softly. 

" And how happy I am to-day I" 

The tears gathered in her eyes and dropped over her cheeks, 
as she raised her head to look at me affectionately when I said 
those vpords. I gently unclasped her arms, and led her to 
George. 

" So you really did love him, then, after all ?" I whispered, 
'* though you were too sly to let me discover it." 

A smile broke out among the tears, as her eyes wandered 
away from mine, and stole a look at my son. The clock struck 
the hour, and the servant came in with breakfast. A little 
domestic interruption of this kind was all that was wanted to 
put us at our ease. We drew round the table cheerfully, and 
set the Queen of Hearts at the head of it, in the character of 
mistress of the house already. 
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the reader who, opening it anywhere, lights upon six consecutive pages within the 
entire compa<<is of which some good anecdote or smart repartee is not to be found.** 
— Saturday Review. 

BOUDOIR BALLADS : Vers de Societe. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. {In Preparation. 

BRET HARTE'S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bsllbw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustra* 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

BREWSTER'S (Sir David) MARTYRS OP SCIENCE. A 
New Edition, in small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with fiJl-page P<»traits, 
4s. 6d. 

BREWSTER'S (Sir David) MORE WORLDS THAN ONE, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. A New Edition, in 
small crown 8v«, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Astronomical Plates, 4^. td, 

BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER (The) ; or, Chapters on Chinamstnia. 
By Major H. Bync Hali„ With Photographic Fnmtispiece. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, full gilt (from a special and novel design), lor. 6d. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS (The): Viz., "Spectator," "Tatler,'* 
** Guardian," "Rambler,** "Adventurer," *' Idler," and '* Connoisseur.** Com- 
plete in Three thick Vols , 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £1 7s. 
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BBOADSTONB HALL, and other Poems. By W. E. WlNDuai 
With 40 lUustxatioiu by Alpkbd Concanbn. Crown 8vo, doch extrs, icilt, 5c. 
" This little volume of poems is illustrated with such vigour, and shows such a 

thoroughly practical knowledge of and love for sea-life, that it is quite tonic and 

refreshing. Maudlin sentimentality is carefully eschewed, and a robust, manly tone 

of thought gives muscle to the verse and elasticity of mind to the reader.** — M^rmimg 

PmU 

BROOKEDON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS. Containing 109 
fine Engravinn by Findbn, Willmorb. and others ; with Maps of eadb Pass, 
and a ueneral Map of the Alps by Arkowsmith. Two Vols., 410^ hatf«bound 
morocco, gilt edges, iCs 'S'- ^' 

BULWER'S (Lytton) PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. With 
Portrait and 97 exouisite Line Engravinn on Steel, by Goodall, WILl.MORl^ 
and others ; alter Dranrings by David Kobbrts and Macusb. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, top edges gilt, xo$. 6d. 

BXTNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With 17 beautiful Steel 
Engravings by Stothakd, engraved by Goodall; and numerous Woodcuts. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, zor. (>d. 

BURNET'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIME, from the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. to the Treaty of Peace at Utrecht. With Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notes and copious Index. Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, x^f. 6eL 

BURNET'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A New Edition, with numerous illustrative 
Notes and copious Index. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth extra, £1 is. 

BYRON'S (Lord) LETTERS AND JOURNALS. With 

Notices of his Life. Hy Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the Original Editioa* 

newly revised, complete in a thick volume of zo6o pp., with Twelve full-page 

Plates. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

" We have read this book vtrith the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best snecimens of English prose 
which our af;e has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, 
when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. Nor is the 
matter inferior to the manner. It would be difficult to name a book which exhiUts 
more kindness, fairness, and modesty." — Macau lav, in the Edinburgh Revino, 

r|ALMET'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Edited by Charles 

^^ Taylor. With the Fragments incorporated and arranged in Alphabetical 
Order. New Edition. Imperial Svo, with Maps and Wood Engravings, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 

CANOVA'S WORKS IN SCULPTURE AND MODELLING. 
x^o Plates exquisitely engraved in Otitline by Mosss, and printed on an India 
tint. With Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi, a Bio^phical Memoir by 
CicoGNARA, and Portrait by Worthi.ngton. A New Edition. Demy 4to, doth 
extra, gilt, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. [/it Uu ^st. 

OARLYLE (Thomas) ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With 
New Life and Anecdotes. Small post 8vo, brown cloth, ix. td. 

OAROLS OF COCKAYNE ; Vers de Society descriptive of London 
Life. By Hrnry S. Lrigh. Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations by 
Alfred Concankk. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 5*. 

CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. 
Including the Orders during the British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Eras ; and 
also under the Reigns of Henry III. and Edward III. Illustrated by 103 large 
Copperplate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two Thousand opecunens. 
Edited by John Britton. Royal folio, half-morocco extra, £,0. 8x. 
*«* Tkit national work on ancient architecture occupied its author, in drawine, 

etching, arranginft and publishing, more than twenty years, eutd ke kimwi/ 

declared it to oe the result of his studies through life. 
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OABTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE NOW RElfiAININa 
IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII.: con- 
sisting of Statues, Basso-relievos, Sculptures, &&, Brasses, Monumental ££R^es, 
Paintings on Glass and on Walls ; Missal Omamenu ; Carvings on Cups, Croners, 
Chests, Seals : Ancient Furniture, &c. &c. With Historical and Critical Illus- 
trations by Douce. Mbyrick, Dawson Turner, and John Britton. Royal 
folio, with X20 large Engravings, many Illuminated, half-bound morocco extra, 

CATUN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure amon^ the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 Engravings from the Author's 
original Paintings. Tenth Edition. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cjoth extra, gilt, 
£,\ \os.\ or with the Plates beautifully Coloured, half-morocco, gilt edges, ;C8 &f. 
** One of the roost admirable observers of manners who ever lived among the 

aborigines of America."— Humboldt's Cosmos. 

CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Con- 
taining Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairiesk of America, from Drawings and Noteft made 
by the Author during Ei^ht Years* Travel. A series of as magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings exhibited at the Egvp> 
tian HalL With letterpress description<i, imperial folio, in handsome portfolio 
£,1 10*. 

CELEBRATED CLAIMANTS. Ancient and Modem. The 
History of all the mo<%t celebrated Pretenders and Claimants, from Pbrkin 
Warbeck to Arthur Orton. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, m. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OP DRAWINGS PROM 
THE GREAT MASTERS in the Royal Collection. Engraved by Bartolozsti 
and others. 74 fine Plates, mostly tinted ; including, in addition, " Ecce Homo," 
after Guioo, and the scarce Series of 7 Anatomical Drawings. Imperial folio^ 
half-morocco, gilt edges, £,1 5*. 

CHATTO'S (W.Andrew) HISTORY OP WOOD ENGRAVINa, 

Historical and Practical. A New Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Illustrated 
by 445 fine Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, j^a 5^. 
" This volume is one of the most interesting and valuable of modem times.** — Art 
Union. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND BALLADS. Selected and 
Edited by Joshua Sylvester. Cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, y. 6d, 

CICERO'S PAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO 
ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. With Life of Cicero by 
MiDDLBTON. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, i3f. 

•'Cicero is the type of a perfect letter-writer, never boring you with moral essays 
out of season, always evincing his mastery over his art by the most careful con- 
sideration for your patience and amusement. We should nfle the volumes of anti- 
quity in vain to find a letter-writer who converses on paper so naturally, to 
engagingly, so much from the heart as Q\ccxo"— Quarterly Retfiew. 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
after the Original Designs of Claude. Engraved by Richard Earix>m. With 
a descriptive Catalogue of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Possessors 
of most of them. Three Vols, folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, ;Cxo xof. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromley, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a portfolio, £\ s^. 
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OOLUNS' (Wilkle) NOVELS. New Illustrated Libimry EdiHons, 
price 6f. each, with Frontupicce and several ftal^Mice lUostratuMs la each 
Volume : — 



The Woman in White. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbkkt and 

F. A. Frasul 

Antonina; or. The Fall of 
Rome. Illustrated by Sir John Gil* 
BERT and Alfrkd Concanbn. 

SasiL Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and M. F. Mahonry. 

The Dead Secret Illustrated 
br Sir John Gilbert and H. 

FURNISS. 

The Queen of Hearti. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert and 
Alfred Concanen. 

The Moonstone. Illustrated by 

G. Dv Maurier and F. A. Frasrr. 
Man and Wife. Illustrated by 

WiLUAM Small. 



Hide and Seek ; or. The Mys- 
tery of Mary Grice. Illuaaated \ff 
Sir John Gilbukt and M. F. Ma- 
honey. 

Poor Miaa Finch. Illustrated 
by George Du Mauribe and Ed- 
ward Hughes. 

Mill or Mrs. P Illustrated by 
S. L. FiLDBS and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. With 

Steel-plate Portrait of the Author, and 
Illustrations by C. S. R. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated 
by G. Du Maurier and M. F. 
Mahoney. 



My Miscellanies, 
by Alfred Concanen. 



Illustrated 



THE LAW AND THE LADY, bv WiLKiE Collins, in Three 

Vols., crown 8vo, 31X. td.^ is now ready at all Libraries and at the Booksellers. 

"An exceedingly clever novel, full of admirable writing, abounding in a subtle 

ingenuity which is a distinct order of g«rnius ' The Law and the Lady * 

will be read with avidity by all who delight in the romances of the greatest 



the sensational novel has ever known."— /*^Vr/</. 

"The author exhibits, in Miserrimus Dexter, a portrait which, for originality of 
conception and skill in depiction, exceeds anvihing of the kind. The book carries 
one irresistibly on from the lirst page to tl»c last." — John Bull. 



COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS.— Broad Grins, My Night- 
gown and Slippers, and other Humorous Work*. Prose and Poetical, of Georck 
CoLMAN. With Life and Anecdotes by (i. H. Ul'Ckstone, and Frontispiece by 
HocAKTH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. (>d. 

CONDfe (THE OREAT), and the Period of the Fronde : An 
Historical Sketch. By Walter Fitz Patrick. Second Edition. Two Vols.* 
Svo, cloth extra, 151. 

CONQUEST OP THE SEA (The). A History of Diring 

from the Earliest Times. By Henry Siese. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8to, 

cloth extra, gilt, 41. td. 

** We have perused thi< valume, full of quaint information, with delight. Mr. 
Siebe has bestowed much pains on his work ; he writes with enthusiasm and fulacM 
•f knowledge. "—EcAa. 

" Really interesting alike t« youths and to grown>vp people."— 5'r#//i»Mit. 

CONEY'S ENGRAVINaS OP ANCIENT CATHEDRALS. 

Hotels de Ville, Town Halls. &c., including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 3a large Plates, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, £3 ty. 6d. 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
finished Mezzotinto Fngravinn on Steel, by Datio Lucajs : with descriptive 
Letterpress by C. K. Lkslie, K. A. Folio, half- morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s. 
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COTMAN'S EWQRAVINaS OP THE SEPULCHRAL 
BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turnbr, Notes by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, Albert Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
• New Edition, containing 173 Plates, two of them splendidly Illuminated. Two 
Volsume, small folio, half-morocco extra, Ifi 6f. ; Large Paper copies, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, Ji^ 8f. 

COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF AHCHITECTIJRAL REMAINS, 
chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally in 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Turner, and Architectural Ob«er- 
vations by Thomas Kickman. Two Vols., imperial foUo, containing 340 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £,^ 8*. 

COTMAN'S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 

Studies and Original Compositions for the Use of Art Students, consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in "soft ground." IiAperial folio, half- 
morocco, j6« ii*. 6^. 
COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Translation of 
Homer. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Cary. With Portrait and 18 Steel Engrav- 
ines after Harvey. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, zof. td. 
'* 1 long to know your opinion of Cowper's Translation. The Odyssey especially 
is surely very Homeric.^ What nobler than the appearance of Phoebus at the be- 
ginning of the Iliad — lines ending with ' Dread sounding-bounding in the silver 
bow ' ? " — Charles Lamb, in a Letter to Coleridge. 

CREASY*S MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Creasy, Author 
of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." A New Edition, with large 
Additions and Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra. \Jn the press, 

CRUIESHANK AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors. With numerous Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank 
and Robert Sey.mour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or Book 
of Variety, Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Seymour and Cruikshank. 
Four Vols, bound in Two, fcap.^vo, cloth extra, ;;:ilt, xos. dd. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series : The First from 183s to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A. Gather- 
ing of the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew. Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cru;kshank, Hinb, Landrlls, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thidc 
volumes, 15^.; or, separately, 7J. dd. per volume. 

CRUIKSHANK'S UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. The lai^ge^t 
Collection exunt of the best Old English Songs (upwards of 5000). With 8 
Engravihes on Steel and Wood by George and R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portraits. 
Three Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, au. 

CUSSANS' HANDBOOK OP HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.: Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
E. CussAKS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, 7X. 6</. 

CUSSANB' HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to v II I. now ready, 21X. each. 
*^* An entirely new History of this important County ^ great attention being 

given to all matters pertaining to Family History. 

CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged after its Organiza- 
tion : forming a Natural History of Animals, and an Introduction to Comparative 
Anatomy. New Edition, with considerable Additions by W. B. Carpenter and 
J. O. Wbstwood. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood Engravings, and nume- 
rous Steel Engravings by Thos. Landsber, mostly Coloured. Imperial 8vo, 
doth extra, x%s. 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OP COSTUME ; or, A Dictionar>'of Dress— Regal, 
EcclcMastical, Civil, and Milirary— from the Earliest Period in Ensland to the 
rcijjn of George the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a (iencral History of the Costumes of the Princi- 
pal Countries of Europe. IJy J. R. PlanxhA, Somerset Herald. To be Qcmt- 
pleted in Twenty-foiir Part«, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profusely illustrated 
by Coloured and IMaln Plate* and Wood Engravings,— A Prospectus will be 
sent upon application. (/« course of pMblicAiicH^ 

"There is no subject connected with dreivs with which * Somerset Herald * is not 
as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. The 
gathered knowledge of many years is placed before the world in this his latest 
work, and when finished, there will exist no work on the fubject half so valuable. 
i*he numerous illustrations are all effective— fcr their accuracy the author is respon- 
sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 
comprehension of tbe text, are satisfactory as works of art." — Art JoHmal. 

"These, the first numbers of a Cyclopaedia of Ancient and Modern Costume, give 

promise that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever 

published upon the subject. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 

would, even without the letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference 

for information as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles." — StandnrtL 

" Destined, we anticipate, to be the standard English work on dress/* — BuiUUr. 

** Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest importance to 

the historian and the archaeologist."— 7a^^/. 

" Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated." — Standard^ second notice. 

'n'ARBLAY'S (Madame) DIARY AND LETTERa Edited 

■^^ by her Niece, Cha:(Lottr Barrett. A New Edition, in Four Vols., 8vo. 
Illustrated by numerous fine Portraits engraved on Steel. [/« fre^ration, 

DIBDIN'S (T. P.) BIBLIOMANIA; or, Book-Madness : A 
Bibliographical Romance. With numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, with 
a Supplement, including a Key to the A><sumcd Charac'^r^ in the Drama. £>emy 
8vo, half-Hoxburghe. 21J. : a few Large Paper copies, h.i.i-Roxburghe, the edges 
altogether uncut, at 42J. [/» the ^reis. 

DICKENS* LIFE AND SPEECHES. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, 

IS.td. 

DISCOUNT TABLES, on a new and simple plan ; to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current 
Accounts, &c. ; showing, without calculation, the number of days from every day 
in the year to any other day. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo, cloth extra, js. 

DON QUIXOTE : A Revised Translation, based upon those of 
MoTTEL'X, Jarvis, and Smollett. With 50 Illustrations by Armstrong agd 
Tony Johannot. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, loi. 6</. 

DON QUIXOTE IN SPANISH.— EL INQENIOSO HIDALOG 

DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA. Nueva Edicion, corregida y revisada. 
Por Miguel vhs, Cervantes Saavbdra. Complete in One Volume, po«t 8vo, 
nearly 700 pages, cloth extra, price 4^. td. 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOQY. 

Containing, in 150 beau tifullv Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
nuiny, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. Wbst- 
WOOD, F.L.S. Three Vols , 4to, half-morocco extra, £,1 y. 

DULWICH OALLERY (The): A Series of 50 beautifully Coloured 

Plates, from the most celebrated Pictures in this Collection, executed by the 
Custodian, R. Cock burn, and mounted upon Cardboard, in the manner of 
Drawings. Imperial folio, in portfolio, ;Ci6 i6r. 
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DUNLOFS HISTORY OP FICTION: Being a Critical and 

Analytical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the 
Earliest Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Day, with General Index. 
Third Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, qx . 

TjDaEWORTH'S (Maria) TALES AND NOVELS, Complete. 

■^^ Including '* Helen " (her last work). With 38 highlv-finished Steel En- 
gravings after Harvby and others. Ten Vols., fcap. 8vo, doth extra, gilt, j^i «o*. 
The Volumes are sold separately at y. td. eack^ illustrated, tu follows : — 



Moral Tales. 

PopiQar Tales. 

Belinda. 

Oastle Kaokrent, Irish Bulls,&c. 

Fashionable Life. 



Madame de Fleury, &c. 

Patronage. 

Comio Dramas, Leonora, &c. 

Harrington, Bores, &c. 

Helen. 



'' We do not know that Miss Edgeworth in the delineation of manners has, in the 
whole circle of literature, a rival, except the inimitable authors of Gil Bias and 
Don Quixote ; and the discrimination with which the individuality of her persons is 
preserved through all the varieties of rank, sex, and nation, gives to her stories a 
combined charm of truth and novelty, and creates an interest more acute thaa 
fiction (if fiction it can be called) ever excited." — Quarterly Review. 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OP GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 

EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES ; 

Tlieir History, Value, and Properties; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 
Reality. By Harry E.manubl, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&C. By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

•«• TAis book is intended to supply a long-felt want, vis., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building; it gives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a ncbleman^s palace, 

PAIRHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations ; in- 

^ eluding au Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. Bv F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A With coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of zoo Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
6*. [/n the press, 

FARADAY'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OP A CANDLE. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crook ES, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4^. 6d. 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OP NATURE. A New 
Edition, Edited \>y W. Crook rs, Esq., F.CS., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 41. 6d. 

FIGUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin^ Lybll., Sir 
John XuBBocK. Huxlbv, E. B. Tylor, and other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
lated from the fast French edition, and revised by E. B. T. With 263 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, o^. 

FINISH TO LIFE IN AND OUT OP LONDON ; or, The Final 
Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Lo^ic. By Pikrcb Ecan. Royal 8vo, doth 
extra, with spirited Coloured Illustrations by Ckuikshamk, ixt. 
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FLAGELLATION AND THE FLAOELLANTa— A History 
of the Rnd in all Countries, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. W. Coopkk, B.A. Third Edition, revised and corrected, with ntuncroos- 

II lustrations. Thick crown 8vo, cloth extra, fcilt, zm. td. 

FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS: The Acts and Monuments of the 
Church. Edited by Tohn Cumminc. D.D. With upwards of sooo lUustratioas. 
Three Vols., impenal 8vo, cloth extra, £,% zax. (>d. 

QJELL'S TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. 

^^ A New Edition, revised and enlarg[ed by E. H. Bunburt. With a luise 
mounted Map of Rome and its Environs (from a careful Trigonometrical 
Survey). Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 151. 

"These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ otir 
entire journal, we could, after all, afford but a meagre indication of their inteimt 

and worth Learning, applied to the most patient personal research aad 

actual examination of every foot of the interesting clasuc ground which the inquiry 
embraces, is the sure recommendation of this very able and standard work.** — 
AtluH»um. 

GELL AND OANDY'S PpMPEIANA; or. The Topogmphy, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of PompeiL With upwards of too Line Engraviocs by 
GooDALL, CooKB, Hkath, Pvb, &c Demy 8vo, doth extra, gilt, x8f . 

GEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rembrandt, Cuvp, Rkvnolds, Poussin, Murillo, Tknikss, CoRaacoio, 
GAiNsnoRorr.H, Northcote, &c., executed in Mezzotint by Turner, Bkomley, 
&c. Folio, in Portfolio, J[,x xix. ini. 

GENIAL SHOWMAN ; or, Show Life in the New World. Ad- 
ventures with Artemus Ward, and the Story of his Life. By E. P. Hingston. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated by W. Brunton. cloth extra, 7*. td. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE (The Decline and Fall of the). 

With Memoir of the Author, and full General Index. Imperial 8vo,with Portrait, 
cloth extra, 15^. 

GILBERT'S (W. S.) DRAMATIC WORKS (** A Wicked World," 
"Charity," "Palace of Truth," "Pygmalion," Sweetheart*," &cX One VoL, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra. \^If* f reparations 

GIL BLAS.— HISTORIA DE GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANTA. 

Por Lb Sage. Traducida al Castellano por el Padre Isla. Nueva Edidon, cor^ 
regida y revisada. Complete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. extra, nearly 600 pp., 4^. ^. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 
all engraved by Himself between 1779 and 1810; comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of Grorge the Third, in upwards of 600 hiehly 
spirited Engravings. Atlas ktlio, half-morocco extra, pilt edges, /i^ zor.~Ther« 
is also a Volume of the Suppressed Plates, atlas folio, half-morocco, 31*. ^. — 
Also, a Volume op Letterpress Descriptions, compriung a very amuaijw 
Political History of the Reign of Gsc.rgb thk Third, by Thos. Wright and 
R, H. Evans. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 15*. ; or half-morocco, ^i x*. 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 
Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 81 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31;. td. 

*' High as the expectations excited by this description [in the IntroductiooJ f,y 
be, they will not be disappointed. The most inquisitive or exacting reader will 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
sccap ofnarrative^ anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the caricatures.'*— ^aM»rf/r^ RtvC 
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3LEIG'S OHELSEA PENSIONERS : Saratoga, the Rivals, and . 
' other Stories. By the Rev. G. R. Guuc, late Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, m. 

GOLDEN LIBRARY, 

Square i6nio (Tauchnitx size), cloth, extra gilt, price ar. per Vol. 

BYRON'S DON JUAN. Complete in i6 Cantos, with Notes. 
CLERICAL ANECDOTES : The Humours and EccentriciUes of 

"theCloth-- 
HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

With an Introduction by Gborgb Augustus Sala. 
HOLMES'S PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

With the Story o f Iris. 

HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 

One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 
IRYING'S (WashlngtoD) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
IRYING'S (Washington) TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
JESSE'S (Edward) SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 

COUNTRY LIFE ; with Recollections of Natural History. 
LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Vol. 
LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 

other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction hy Edmund Ouliir. 

MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D'ARTHUR: The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 
PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with 

Historical Introduction and Notes, by T. M'Crik, D.D., LL.D. 
POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 

Original Editions. 
ST. PIERRE'S PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 

COTTAGE. Edited, with Life, by the Rev. E. Cu^rkb. 
SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Essay 

by Leigh Hunt. 
SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS : Laon and Cythna, &c. 
SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 

PAPERS &c. 
SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 

Zastrozri. St. Irvyne, &c. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OP SELBORNE. Edited, 
with additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



GOLDEN TREASURY OP THOUGHT. An Encyclopaedia of 

?uoUtions from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
HBODORB Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, ^t. f>d. 
GOSPELS (Th6 Holy). Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood 
Engravings, aher the best Masters, and every page surrounded by ornamental 
Borders. Handsomely printed, imperial 410, cloth, full gilt (Grolier style), xos. 6d, 

GRAMMONT (Count) MEMOIRS OP. By Anthony Hamil- 
ton. A New Edition, in One Vol. 8to, with a Biographical Sketch of Count 
Hamilton, numerous Historical and Illustrative Notes, and 64 Copperphite Por- 
traits by Edward Scriven. [/« preparation. 

GREENWOOD'S LOW- LIFE DEEPS. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there, including the story of " The Man and Dog 
Fight/' as originally published in The Daily TeUrrapk, with much additional 
and confirmatory evidence; "With a TallY-Man, '*A Fallen Star." "The 
Betting Barber.'^^&c. With Illustrations in tint by Alprbd Concanbn. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [/it th^pmst. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



GREENWOOD'S WILDS OF LONDON ; Descriptive Sketches 
from Personal Obsenrations and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, Peoj^e, and 
Places in London. ByjAMFS Grshnwood, the " Lamb«ch Casual." Wiui la 
Tinted Illustrations by Alpked Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^t, 6ii, 
" Mr.^ames Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ' one whose 
delight It is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating social 
abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society.' " — Satnraay Revirm, 

OREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA. Comprising the Prin- 

opal Speaes found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently 

discovered in Scotland. Six Vols., royal 8vo, with 360 beautifully Coloured Plates, 

half-morocco, gilt, £,^ js. ; the Plates uncoloured, jC4 14^. 6^. 

** A truly admirable work, which may be honestly designated as so excellent, that 

nothing can be found to compete with it in the whole ran^e of Indigenous Botany: 

whether we consider the importance of its critical discussions, the accuracy of the 

drawings, the minuteness of the analyses, or the unusual care which is e^eot in 

the pubusKing department" — Loudon. 

ORIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgak Taylor. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John kuskin. With aa Illustrations after the inimitable des^^ns of 
Gborcb Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown 8vo, 6j. 6a. : gilt 
leaves, js. 6d. 

" The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable art, 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to mr 
* Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). .... To make some- 
what enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
never puttmg two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exercise in 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
schools." — Extract /rom Introduction by John Rusk in. 

GX7LLIVERS TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. With Life 

of the Author, and numerous Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, jx, 

OTTYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geomphy in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Proie&sors Agassiz, 
PiKRCR, and Gray. With 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, \s. dd^ 



XJALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OF IRISH OHARACTEIR. 

•• With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Daniel Maclisb, Sir 
John Gilukrt, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 
" The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in ' Our Village,' but they are lar more vigorous and picttuesque and 

bright." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

HALL MARKS (BOOK OP) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 

Goldsmith and Silversmith. I?y Alfhro Lutschai'nic. Crown 3vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom. 7*. 6d. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN ; A Natural IIistor>' of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Wbstwood. With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures of 
Moths, IJutterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £,1 \y. 6d. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; including the Collections of RoDD 
and Gkainger, Richardson, Cai'LField, &c. All printed from the Original 
Plates. Two Vols., large 410. U** prt^ratum. 
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HEEREK'S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from the 

German bjr Gsorgb Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8to, 

cloth extra, £\ i6f. ; or, separately, 6x. per volume. 

*•* TheCfttenti of the Volumes are as /oll4nvs:—'Vo\%, i and 3. Historical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Asia ; \. Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations otAfrica, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; 4. His- 
tory of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Ancient 
Greece, with Historical Treatises ; 6. A Manual of Ancient History, with special 
reference to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the Sutes of Antiquity. 

" Prof. Heeren*s Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those 
with which modem Germany has enriched European literature.'* — Quarterly Review, 

'* We look upon Heeren as having brrathed a new life into the dry bones of 
Ancient Histmry. In countries, the history of which has been too imperfectly 
known to afford lessons of political wisdom, he has taught us still more interesting 
lessons — on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
ages of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, and as entertaining as a modem book of 
UVit\s.**^EdiHdMr£h Review. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 
HOGARTH'S WORKS. Enoraved by Himself. 153 fine PUtes, 
with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nichols. Auas folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £j los. 

** I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, betn^ asked which book he 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ' ; bemg asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered ^ Hogarth.'"— Charles Lamb. 
HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the Pictures, by John Ikbland and John Nichola. 160 Engravings, re- 
duced in exact iacsimile of the Originals, llie whole in Three Series, 8vo, doth, 
gilt, 92S. 6d. ', or, separately, yx. 6*17 iter volume. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by T. Cook. S4 Plates, atlas 
folio, half-morocco, £$• 

HOGARTH MORALIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by concise 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Tkuslkr ; to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Ori|rinal and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. DemySvo, hf.-Roxburghe, lax. 6d. 

HOGARTH'S FIVE DAYS' FROLIC ; or. Peregrinations by 
Land and Water. Illustrated by Tinted Drawings, made by Hogarth and 
Scott during the Journey. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, 101. 6d. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plateh engraved 
by Bartolozzi, Coopbr, and others, and pnnted on Tinted Paper^ in imitatioo 
of the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windjtor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodge, Norroy King of Arms. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £5 i^s. 6d. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VUL 
Chambbrlaine's Imiutions of the Original Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. 93 splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biographical Notes, by Edmund Lodgb, 
Norroy Kmg of Arms. Atlas fol., half-morocco, gilt edges, ;Cao.— The same, Proop 
Impressions, uncoloured, half-Roxburghe,;Cx8. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of "The Table-Book," " Every-Dav Book,'* and " Ycar- 
Book : *' being a SupplemenUry Volume to those works. Now brst published. 
With Notes, Portraiu, and numerous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. 
Crown 8va \In prewar atiam. 



BOOKS FUBLISHED BY 



BOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHERE TO THE KOBTH 
POLE : A Noah't Arkseological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With ac lUutlxa- 
tions by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 8vo, in a haadMMM and 
specially-designed binding, gilt edges, ts. 

** Poor Tom Hood ! It is very sad to turn over the droll pages of ' From Nowfacra 
to the North Pole/ and to think that he will never make the^yoon^ people^ Ibr 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, langn or 
cry any more. Thi< is a birthday story, and no put of it is beUer than the firtt 
chapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank's birthdav in particular. Th« 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which c^fldrea 
kyve and learn so easily. Messrs. Brtmton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired." — Times. 

HOOD'S (Tom) HUMOROUS WORKS. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by his SiKter, Mrs. Brodkbii*. Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Portrait, 
and numerous Illustrations, dr. [/» tkg/ms, 

HOOKER'S (Sir WUliam) EXOTIO FLORA. Containing Figures 

and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Remarks 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters, Natural Orders, Culture, Ac. Om> 
taining 33a large and beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Vols., imperial Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt, £6 6s. 

HOOKER AND GREYILLE'S ICONE3 FIUOXTM ; or. 

Fissures and Descriptions of Ferns, many of which have been altogether un- 
noticed bv Botanists, or have been incorrectly ft^ired. With 940 beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Two VoU., folio, half-morocco, gilt, ;^ia xar. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in 

upwards of ■»20 Outline Engravings, containing Representations of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two VoU., royal 8to, 

with Coloured Frontispiece, cloth extra, /^2 5*. 

HORNE. —ORION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books, By RiCHAUD 
Hengist Hokne. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, js. 
** Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if sot 

the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 

its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Pok. 

HUGO'S (Victor) LES MISfiRABLES. Complete in Thr«e 

Parts.— Part I. FANTINK. Illustrated boards, ax.— Part II. COSETTE 
AND MARIUS. Illusir.ued boards, ax.— Part III. ST. DENIS AND JEAN 
VALJEAN. Ilhislrated boards, 2*. 6J. 

" Its merits do not merelv consist in the conception of it as a whole ; it abmmds, 
page after page, with details of unequalled heA\xty."-'QttarUrfy Revitw, 

HUOp'S (Victor) BY THE KING'S COMMAND. Complete 

Knglfsh Translation of " L'Homrae qui RiL" Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as.6d. 

"The hook is great and heroic, tender and strong, full from end to end of divine 
and passionate love, of holy and ardent pity for men that suffer wrong at the hands 
of men ; full, not less, of lyric loveliness and lyric force, and I for one am content 
to be Mmply glad and grateful ; content in that simplicity of spirit to accept it as 
one more benefit at the hands of the supreme singer now living among us the beau* 
tiful and lofty life of one loving the race of men he serves, and of them in all time to 
be beloved."— Swinburne. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. With 

a Memoir of Hume by him«elf. Chronological Table of Contents, and General 
Index. Imperial 8vo, with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, zsj-. 

HUNT'S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OP OLD OORITWALL; 
or. Popular Romances op the West op Engu^nd. With lUustratioqs hi 
Gbobcb CauixsHAMK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 
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TTALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN (The) : 91 beautiful Plates, 
*^ chiefly Engraved by Bartolozzi, after Paintings in the Royal Collection by 

MiCHASL Angslo, DoMSNiCHiNO, Ankibalb Caracci, and others. Imperial 

4to, haIf>morocco, gilt edges, £,% zaj. (>d, 

TARDINE'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 42 vol<. 

^ Fcap. 8vo» illustrated bv over zaoo Coloured Plates, with numerous Portraits 
and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 
£^ gs. ; or, separately, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. per Vol., as follows: — 
Vols. X to ^. British Birds ; 5. Sun Birds : 6 and 7. Humming Birds ; 8. Game 

Birds; 9. Pigeons; 10. Parrots: zz and za. Birds of West Africa; Z3. Fly 

Catchers ; Z4. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; 15. Animals— Introduction ; 16. Lioni 

and Tigers; 17. British Quadrupeds; z8 and Z9. Dogs; ao. Horses; az and aa. 

Ruminating Animals ; as* Elephants, &c. ; 24. Marsupialia ; as. Seals, &c. ;^ a6. 

Whales, &c. ; a-j. Monkeys ; aS. Insects — Introducuon ;^ 39. British Butterflies ; 

30. British Moths, ftc-: 31. Foreign Butterflies; 3a. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles; 

34. Bees ; 35. Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ; 36 and 37. British 

r uhes ; 38. Perch, &c. ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 

of Man : 4a. Gould's Humming Birds. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) ONE OP THE THIRTY. 'With 
numerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, zor. 6d. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 
Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talismans 
of Primeval Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, lor. 6d. 

JERROLD'S (Blanchard) CENT. PER CENT. A Story Written 

on a Bill Stamp. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 
JERROLD'S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S OHAIR, AND THE 

HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanxhako 

Jkrrold. Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, cloth extra, js. td. 

'* Better fitted than any other of hix productions to give an idea of Douglas 
Jerrold's amazing wit ; the ' Barber's Chair ' may be presumed to give as near an 
approach as is possible in print to the wit of Jerrold's conversation." — Exantiner. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) BROWNRIGG PAPERS, AND MINOR 
STORIES. Edited by his Son, Blanchard Jbrrold. Post8vo, illust. bds, ax. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 
the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full; to 
which are prefixed a History of the Language and a Gmmuiar of the English 
Tongue. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 15^. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) WORKS. With Life, by Murphy. 

Two thick Vols., 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 15*. 
JOHNSON'S LIVES OF ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by Whitehead. Fcap. 8vo. 
16 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, 5J. 

JOSEPHIJS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the ** Antiqjiitics of the Jews," and the ** Wars of the Jews.** Two 
Vols., 8vo, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14X. 

^INGSLEY'S (Henry) New Novel, NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

*^ In Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price air., at all Libraries. 

KNIGHT'S (H. Gaily) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITE0TX7BE 
OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with Intro- 
duction and descriptive Text. Complete in Two Series ; the First, to the end of 
the Eleventh Century ; the Second, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century ; 
containing 8x beautiful Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings m Italy, several of them 
Illuminated in gold and colours. Imperial folio, half>mboroca> extra, price j^s xy. 6tL 
each Series. 



l6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

T^AMB'S (Charles) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Vene, 

^^ reprinted from the Original Editions, with many pieces now first in^ded in 
Kay Edition, and Notes and Introiluction by R. H. Shbthbrd. With T«ro For* 
traits and facsimile of a page of the " Es&ay on Roast Pig." Crown 8vo. dotk 
extra, gilt, ^s. td. 

"A complete edition of Lamb's writings, iu prose and vene, has kmc been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to bring 
together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a iinmbcT of 
pieces which are now reproduced for the first lime since their original appeajmnoe in 
vaurious old periodicals." — Saturday Jievhvv. 

U^MB (Mary and Charles) : THEIR POEMS, LETTISRS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes bv W. Cakbw Hazlitt. Wltk 
Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimilcsot the Title-pages of the rave First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, lai. td. ; Large Paper copies, aix. 

" Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs."— Z>4u/f News, 
"Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles : hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his ua\tx.**'--^iusulmrd. 

IsANDSEER'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROXT8 

ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly £larly Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Roy. 4I0, cloth extra, 15*. 

LEE (General Robert E.) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 

his Nephew, Edward Lee Childe. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jkkks, and 

a M.ip. I^ost 8vo, qs. 

" A vahuible nnd well-urltten contribution to the history of the civil war in the 
United Slates."-- Saturday Kexur^v. 

"As a clear and c<)mi)cndi«'iis survey of a life of the true heroic tyj)e, Mr. Childe*s 
vohimc may well be ccmni'i.dcU to the Lngli&h reader."— 6'nr/A;V. 

** Though the Amciicau War tame to a clove now almost exactly ten jrears ago, and 
thou>;h the mtmory of the doings of many of the mtn who t<H«k part in that disas- 
trous struggle is almost lost, tlitrc remains one mtmoiy the brilliancy of which is 
still unclouded, (icncral Kol cri Lcc, the man upon whom for so many months the 
whole of the Conftderatc hoj cs sctmcd to h.\np, ^^ox^ for himself the admiration, not 
only of those who could appreciate military genius, but of those who could under- 
stand high honour and that honesty which gives the best charm to manhood. * The 
Life of General Lee,' Ly Mr. Lcc Childc, is a work that deserves the most careful 
attention. Not only docs it bring in connection with the early life and training of 
Robert Lee *<'me things which will help to a better understanding of what his 
character in manhood was, but it give?!, in the fullest and best forms, accounts of the 

military operations which he conducted Mr. Childe has given us a most 

valuable book : not the least valuable part of it being the introductory chapter, in 
which the causes that led to the American Civil War are suted with a fairness and 
clearness that vkc have not met with before." — Scotsman. 

LEMPRIEHE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature 

Edition. Containing a Full Account of all Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, and much Information respecting the Usages and Habits of the Greeks 
and Roman.s, corrected to the present sutc of knowledge. i8mo« embossed 
roan, 5*. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jeny 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the wholk ok Criukshank's vb&t 
Droll Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, CHRIS- 
TIAN AND COMMUNIST. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. SmaU 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4/. td. 

" In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as embodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have frateniii>ed, and wh* would have declined to 
receive Him, had He appeared in the presd^ generation."— fjramm#r. 
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LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) PATRICIA KEMBAI.L : A Novel. 

New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6x. 

" A very clever and urall-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting 
aD through. ... A novel abounding in thought and power and interest." — Times. 

** Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year (1874) ... We know of 
nothing in the ncvels we have lately read equal to the scene in which Mr. Hamley 
proposes to Dora . . . We advise our readers to send to the library for the story. ' 
— Aikttueum. 

"This novel is distinguished by (fbalities which entitle it to a place apart from the 
ordinary fiction of the day; . . . displays genuine humour, as well as keen 

social observation Enough graphic portraiture and witty observation to 

fumifih materials for half a dozen novels of the ordinary Vxud.'"— Saturday Rtvieui, 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; or, 
Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols., imperial Ato, containing 207 Copperplate En- 
gravings, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-bound morocco, top 
edgMgilt, Is 5*. 

•«• An enumeration of a /r:v of the Plates will give some idea of the scope of 
th* Work: — St. Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, and Priory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Comhill, in 1431 ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in 16x6 and 1656; St John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, z66o; Bunyan's Meeting House, in 1687; GuildhalL in 
1^x7 ; Cheapside and its Cross, in X547, 1585, and 1641 : Comhill, in 1599 \ Merchant 
Taylors' Hall, in X599; Shakespeare s Globie Theatre, in i6ia and X647; Alleyne's 
Bear Garden, in X614 and X647 : Drury Lane, in 1702 and 1814 ; Covent Garden, in 



before X685, and in 1804. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 

and Illustrations by Valbntinb Bxomlsy. 800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

7*. 6<^. 

•«• This is by far the most complete edition ever issued in this country. 
"Outre-Mer** contains ttoo additional chapters^ restored from the first edition; 
while ** The Poets and Poetry of Europe;* and the little collection of Sketches 
entitled '* Driftwoodt*^ are now first introduced to the English public. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. [In the press.. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGR An 
Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergvmen, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, doih extra, 6x. 6d. 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by WiLKiE 
Collins, Mark Twain, Whitelaw Rbid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, John 
Brougham, P. V. Nasby, Isaac Bromley, and others. Profusely Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks, Arthur Lumley, John La Farce, Gilbert Burling, 
George White, and others. Crown 4to, nandsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt and 
gilt edges, air. 

'*A very comely and plea.sant volume, produced by general contribution of a 
literary club in New York, which has some kindly relations with a similar coterie in 
London. A lixrre de luxe, splendidly illustrated. — Daily Telegraph. 

TUTACLISE'S GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
•***' CHARACTERS. (The famous Fraser Portraits.) With Notes by the 
late William Maginn, LL.D. Edited, with copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Bates, B.A. The volume contains 83 Characteristic Portraits, now 
first issued in a complete form. Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 3ZX. 6d. 
" One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature." — Times. 
"Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be remoTed 
from the drawing-room to the hhnry. -Spectator. 



|8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

MACQUOID'S THE EVIL EYS, and other Stories. Widi 
8 Illustrations by Thomas and Percy Macquoioi Crown 8vo, dotk extra. 
price 6*. [/« ikfprms. 

MADRE NATURA yeriiss THE MOLOCH OF FASRIOK. 
By LuKK Limner. With 31 Illustrations by the Author. Foumc £Dmoif, 
revised and enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, m. 6d. 
" Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. CommoD sense and cradidoa we 

brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it.V-'^'uuy^* 

MAGNA OHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docu- 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
* feet wide, wi'h the Arnu and Seals of the Karons emblazoned in Gold and 
Colours. Price 5*. 

A full Translation, with Notes, printed on a large sheet, price 6^. 

MANTELL'S PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS. 
With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 31X. id. 

AUTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION. 

MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous lUustratioas. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 71. (td, 

MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 
of EUROPE. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2x. 

MARRTAT'S (Florence) New Novel. OPEN! SESAME! in 

Three V0I&., crown Svo, 311. (xi. At all Libraries and at the Booksellers*. 
" A story which arou«ics .ind sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree than, 
perhaps, any of lis author's former woiks. ... A very excellent htory."— Graphic. 

MARSTON'S (Dr. Westland) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols., crown Svo. [/« the ^r-ess. 

MARSTON'S (Philip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8*. 

" This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important acces- 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston."— ^x/tmm^r. 

MARSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, Sj. 

*' Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to mxich of their sentiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to all who can feel." — Standard. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OP THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Three Vols., Svo, with numerous highly finished Line and Wood Engravings by 
Eminent Artists. Cloth extra, gilt, £1 js. 

MAYHEW'S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 
Humour, Pathos, and Peailiarities of London Life, hy Henky Mayhsw, 
Author of '* London labour and the London Poor," and other Writers. With 
nearly 100 graphic Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert and others. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 6s. 
"Well fulfils the promise of its title. . . The book is an eminently interesting 

one, and will probably attract many readers." — Ct^urt Circular. 

MEYRICK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skelton, with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Meyrick. Two Vols., imperial 4to, with 
Portrait, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £4 li*- ^^ ^ 
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MEYRIOK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 

ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 

in Europe, but particulariy in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 

Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Mbvuick. New and greatly improved 

Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Way 

and others. Illustrated by more than 100 Plates, splendidly Illuminated in gold 

and silver : also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 

Vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, ^\o los. 

"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to exdte 

cnriosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 

MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 

^uarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 

to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 

arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, zst. It for the first 

time supplies to our schools ot art, correct and ascertained data for costume^ in its 

noblest and most important branch— historical painting, snd. It affords a simple, 

clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of Mssages in our great 

dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — against which 

commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3id. It 

throMTs a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, from 

the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly, 

it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which oae 

compiler of history, copying from another, has succeedea in transmitting through 

the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

** It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct his readers 
through so splendid a succession ot scenes and events as those to which Dr. Meyrick 
here successively introduces us. But he does it with all the ease and gracefaiiiMi 
of an accomplished cicenme. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous kni^ts 
—we are present at their arming— assist them to their shields— enter the trell- 
appointed usts with them— and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, sad 
successes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to the glorious damsels, 
all superb and lovely, in * velours and clothe of golde and dayntie devycet, bothe in 
pearls and emerawds, sawphires and dymondes, — and the banquet, with the serving 
men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers — ^kiogs and queens — ^pageants, ft& &C. 
We feel as if the age of chivalry had returned in all iu glivnf,**—£ai^urgh RivUw, 

MILLINGEN'S ANOIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 
comprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains 
of Grecian Art. 63 beautiful Engravings, mostly Cdourtd, with LetterpreM 
Descriptions. Imperial 410, half-morocco, £a t^- 6tfl 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Prose and Poetical. With an 
Introductory Essay by Robbrt Flbtchbjl Imp. 8vo, with Portraits, cl. extra, 151. 
** It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, be so 
little read. As compositions, they deserve iht attention of every man who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest declamations M Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books oithe ' Paradise Lost \ has the 
;reat poet ever risen higher than in those i>arts of his controversial worl^ in which 
is feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It is, to borrow his own majestic language, * a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harpmg symphonies.' " — Macauu^y. 

MITFORD'S (Mary RosseU) COUNTRY STORIES. With 

5 Steel-plate Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31. 6d, 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary WorUey ) LETTERS AND WORKa 
Edited \y Lord Whakncliffb. With important Additions and Corrections, 
derived from the Original Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. Two Vols., 8vo, 
with fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, iftr. 
*' I have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through (Wnb 

choice in his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 

Letters."— BoswKLL. 
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H0NX7MENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE WEST IN1>IB8, 

from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical Annotatioos, Ac^ Uam. 
Original, Local, and other Sources. IllustratiYe of the Histories and G<aic*Io- 
ffies of the Seventeenth Century, the Calendars of State Fapen, PeengM. and 
Barooeuges. With Engravings of the Arms of the Principal Familiet. Cniellv 
collected on the spot by Capt. J. H. Lawkimcb-Akchkr. Demy 4(0, halA 
Roxburghe, gilt top, 43/. 

"The coats of arms^ wherever they exist, art given both in trick and blazon, and 
the mechanical execution of the work is entitled to unqualified praise. The vohuae 
is indeed a sumptuous one, and must necessarily find a place in the Kbrary of vnrf 

antiquary It is not probable that more than ooce in fifty Tears an aati> 

quary with the enthusiasm and perseverance of Captain Lawrence*Axcher will make 
bis appearance in those regions. '—Colonel Chbstbr, in Tk* Academy, 

MOSES* ANTIQUE VASES, Candelabra, Lamps, Tripods, Patetae, 
Tassas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary UmS| Sarcoplia|eL 
Cippif and other Ornaments. 170 Plates, several of which are coloured ; ww& 
historical and descriptive Letterpress by Thos. Hops, F.A.S. Small. 410, doth 
extra, i8f. 

MUSES OF MAYFAIR : Vers de Society of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tsnnyson, Browning, Swinburnb, RossxTTt, 
iBAN Ingklow, Lockbr, Ingoldsbv, Hood, Lvtton. CSC;, Lanix>r, Austin 
>OBSoN, Hknry Lsich^ &c &c. Edited by H. Cholmondblby-Pknkbu.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 

>TAPOLEON m., THE MAN OF HIS TIME. From Carica- 

•^^ tures. Part I. The Story of the Life or Napoleon III., as told by J. M. 

Haswell. Part II. The Same Story, as told by the Popular Caricatures 

of the past Thirty-five Years. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and over 

100 Caricatures, 7X. td, 

NATIONAL GAIiliERY (The). A Selection from its Pictures. 
By Claude, Rkmbrandt, Cuyp. Sir David Wilkie, Corrrggio, Gainsborough, 
Canaletti, Vandyck. Paul Vbronesk, Caracci, Rubens, N. and G. Pous- 
sin, and other great Masters. Engraved by George Doo, John Burnktt, 
Wm. Finden, John and Henry Lb Xbux, John Pyb, Walter Bromlkv« and 
others. With de>cnptive Text. Columbier 4to, cl. extra, full gilt and gilt edgesi, ^as, 

NICHOLSON'S FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITE0TX7RE (The 
Student's Instructor for Drawing and Working the). Demy 8vo, with 41 Plates, 
cloth extra, 5/. 

OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE REPRINTS, 
ARMY LISTS OP THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIBRB 
IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1643. Second Edition, Corrected and considerably 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
4to, half- Roxburghe, ^s. td, 

D'XJRPEY'S (** Tom") WIT AND MIRTH ; or, Pills to Purge 

Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument ; most of the Songs being new seL London : Printed by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare s Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand^ 1719* An exact reprint. In Six Vols-, large fcs^p. 8v(^ 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, ;C3 3^> 
EARLY NEWS SHEET.— The Russian Invasion of Poland in 
1^63. (Memorabilis et perinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Expodi- 
tione Narratio, e Germanico in Latinum coiiversa.) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporarv Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and full Translatioii. 
Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper, half- Roxburghe, ^s. td, 

HOGQ'S JACOBITE RELICS OF SCOTLAND : The Songs, 
Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. Collected and Ilhi«. 
tratedbyjAMBsHocc. Two Vols., demy 8vo. Original Edition. Goth extra,a&r. 
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OLD BOOKS— continued. 

ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described in the Life of Meriton 
Latkoon, and other Extra vagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles 
of the 13 Copperplates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, i6x. 

IRELAND FORGERIES. — Confessions of William Henry 

Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical Worid. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 
10s. 6d. ', a few Large Paper copies, at axj. 

JOE MILLER'S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 
Bons>mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of the Original Ediuon. 8vo, half- 
morocco, g*. 6iL 

LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OP 1677. The Oldest Printed 
List of the Merchants and Bankers of Ix>ndon. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with an Introduction by John Camden Hottbn. i6mo, binding after the 
original, 6s. 6d. 

MXJSARUM DELICUE ; or, The Muses' Recreation, 1656 ; Wit 
Restored, x6s8 ; and Wit's Recreations, 1640. The whole comoared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in 
antique boards, a». 

MYSTERY OF THE GOOD OLD OAUSE. Sarcastic Notices 
of those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self«denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums 
of Money and Lands they divided among themselves. Sm. 4to, hsuf-morocco, 7s. 6d, 

RUMP (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poems and 

Songs relating to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits ; from 
Anno i6;30 to 1661. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Orisinal Edition (London, 
1 65a), with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., large fc^. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, ijs. (td. 



OLD DRAMATISTS. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Complete in Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, Mrith Portrait, 6s. each. 

CHAPMAN'S (George) COMPLETE WORKS. Now first 
Collected. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
i8«. ; or. separately, 6r. per vol. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Transitions, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne; Vol. III. the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price 6s, 

MASSINOER'S PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of " Believe as You List." Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, price 6s. 



\LD SHEKARRY'S FOREST AND FIELD: Life and Adven- 
^ ture in Wild Africa. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6r. 
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OLD SHEEARRyS WRINKUCS ; or, Hints to SportsmeA and 
Travellers upon Dress Equipment, Armament, and Camp Life A NcwBditkm, 
with Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6«. 

" The book is most comprehensive in iu character, nothiog necfwiif to Ae |Mua- 
phemalia of the travelling sportsman being omitted, while the hints are giTea in 
that plain, unvarnished Unguace which can be easiljr understood. There are 
numerous illustrations, and the book has been excellentlf brought out by the pub- 
lishers. "—Sportsman. 

ORIGINAIi LISTS OF PERSONS OF QUALITY; EmignmU; 
Religious Exiles; Political Rebels; Serving Men Sold for a Term of Yean; 
Ai^enticet; Children Stolen; Mudens Pressed; and others who went from. 
Great Briuin to the American Planutioos, x6oo-i7oa Froo MSS. in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited by John Camdbn Hottkm. Crown 
4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 381. : Large Paper copies, half-morocoo, 6of. 
*' This volume is an English Family Record, snd as such may be commended to 

EngUsh families, and the descendanu of English families, wherever they exist." — 

Academy, 

O'SHAUGHNESSys (Arthur) AN EPIO OF WOMEN, and 

other Poenu. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ck>th extra, 6«. 
O'SHAUQHNESST'S LAYS OF FRANOE. (Founded on the 

" Lays of Marie.'*) Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lor. 6d, 
O'SHAUGHNESSrS MUSIO AND MOONLIGHT: Poems 

and Son^. Fcap. 8vo, eloth extra, 7«. 61/I 

** It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical pe rf ection of sttu c tur a 
nnd melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughntmy will enridi our 
literature with some of the very best songs written in our generation.'* — Acmdnmy, 
OTTLEY'S FACSIMILES OF SCARCE AND CURIOUS 

PRINTS, bv the Early Masters of the lulian, German, and Flemish Schools. 

1*9 Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of Engraving, from the 

Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed in Silver). Imperial 4to, half-bound 

morocco, top edges gilt, £fi ts. 

OUIDA'S NOVELS.— Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

gilt, price sj. each. 



Folle Farine. 

Idalia. A Romance. 

ChandoB. A Novel. 

Under Two Flags. 

Ceoil Castlemaine's Gage. 

Trlootrin. The Slory of a Waif 

and Stray. 
PasoardL Only a Story. 



Held in Bondage ; or, Granville 

de Vigne. 

Puck. His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c. 

A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Stories. 

Strathmore ; or. Wrought by 

his Own Hand. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

•DALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing the Natural 

"^ Theology, Moral and Political Philosophy, Eridences of Christianity, Hore 

Paulinae, Clergyman's Companion, &c. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 51. 

PARES OF LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Jacob Lakwood. "With numerous lUustrattoos, 
Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

PERCYS RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 

Consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Pbcts, 

together with some few of later date, and a copious Glossary. Medium 8vo, 

with Engraved Title and Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt, 5^. 

'* The first time I could scrape a few shillings together I bought unto nyaelf a 
copy of these beloved Yolumes (Perry's Reliatiei) ; nor do I believe I ever read a 
book half so frequently, or with hall the enthusiasm.**— Sir W. Scott. 
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PLATTNER'S MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE AND QUANTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last Gennan 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Prof. Th. Richtsk, Royal Saxon Mining 
Academy. Edited by T. Hugo Cookbslky. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 3xx. 

** * Plattner's Manual ' deservedly stands first among all other works on this sub- 
ject, and its appearance in English will be hailed by all those who are occupied in 
the analysis of mineral ores, but who, from ignorance of the German language, 
have been hitherto unable to study it. It is a work of great practical as well as 
scientific value."— ^/aflu/ar</. 

'* By far the most complete work extant on a subject of growing practical import- 
ance and of extreme interest." — Mining J ourmaL 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Lang- 
HORNES. New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo, ck>th 
extra, xos. 6d, 

FOE'S (Ed^ar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. With Baudblairb's ** Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 7X. 6d. 

^BACTICAL ASSAYER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 
Giving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the baser metals 
by the cheapest. Quickest, and best methods. By Olivbk North. With Tables 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Croi»n 8 to, js. td. 

PRIVATE BOOK OF USEFUL ALLOYS AND MEMO- 
RANDA FOR GOLDSM ITHS AND JEWELLERS. By James E. Coluns. 
C.E. Royal z6mo, 3X. td, 

PROUT, FATHER— THE FINAL RELIQUES OF FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahomy, by Blanchard Jerroi.d. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. [/« tk* prM. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by John Lebch, H. K. Browns, Sir Nobl Patom, J. E. 
MiLLAis, John Tennibl, Richard Dovlb, Ellen Edwards, and other Artists. 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 55. 
"The book is clever and amusing, vigorous and healthy." — Saturday Review, 

PUGIN'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS, 

APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With 10 large Etchings. Small 4to, cloth extra, 5^. 

EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Ancient Edifices in England. 225 Engravings by Lb Ksux, with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willson. Three Vols., 4to, cloth extra, ^3 131. td. 

FLORIATED ORNAMENTS. 31 Plates in Gold and Colours, 
royal 4to, half-morocco, tooled back and sides, ;Ci i6f< 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. Harding and 

others. Royal 4to, half-bound, ^\ xds. 

ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLED 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 
cloth extra, iSr. 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from Ancient 
Edifices in England. 1x4 Outline Plates bv Lb Kbux and others. With descrip- 
tive Letterpress and Glossary by E. J. Willson. Two Vols., 4to, cloth extra, 

TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 

ARCHITECTURE. With 87 Illustrations. SmaU 4to, cloth extra, xot. 6d. 
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PUNIANA : or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why's. A New Colleo 
tion of Riddles Conundrums Jokes, Selb, &c. In Two Series, osch rfttitaininjr 
Kioo of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puhil and opwardt of fifty 
beautifully-executed Drawings by the Editor, the Hon. Hugh Rowlkv. Ihice 
of each Volume, in huiall 4(0, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6«. JSaek Srrits 
Compute in ittel/. 
" A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated.'*— 

PURSUIVANT OP ARMS (The) ; or, Hcraldij founded upon 

Fact5. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. K. PiJiNCM^ ^k]., 
Somerset Heiald. To which are added. Essays on the Badges of thb Housks 
OF Lancaster and Vokk. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

SlUEENS AND KINGS, AND OTHER THINGS : A Rare 
I and Choice Collection of Pictures, Poetry, and strange but veritable Histories 
esigned .ind written by the Princess He&sb-Schwarzbockg. Imprinted in gold 
and many colours by the Brothers Dalziel, at their Camden PreM. Imperial 

4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, £1 is. 

T>ABELAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
^^ with yarionim Notes, and numerous Cnaracteristic Illustratioiu by Gustatk 
DoK^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7*. M. 

READE'S (Wlnwood) THE OUTCAST. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5x. 

** He relaxed his mind in his lei>ure hours by the creation of a new religion.**— 

** A work of vcr>' considerable power, written with great pathos and evident 
earnestness." Athcnuum. 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

Frfim '• H.-ilMIanged Smith," 1700, to Oxford, who shot at the Queen, 1840. By 
Cai>tain L. Be.nson. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engravings by Phiz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, "js. td. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S REFLECTIONS ft MORAL MAXIMS. 

With Introductj-ry Evsjty by Saintk-Beuvb, and Explanatory Notes. Royal 
xCnio, cluth extra, \s. Ui. 

ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the rripcinal Warriors 
who came over from N<»rm.indy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Countrj", A.i>. 10C6-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms embl.i/oncd in Gold and Colours. Price 5*. 

ROLL OP CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. Hy Thomas Wright, M. A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 410, ver>- handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, lax. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OF YORK IN 1604 

(A LIST OF). Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Peacock, F.S. A. Small 4to, cloth extra, 15X. 

ROSCOB'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OP LEO THE 

TtNTH. Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portraits 
and numerous IMates, cloth extra, i&r. 

•»• Also, an Edition in One Vol. i6mo, cloth extra, price 3*, 

ROSOOE'S LIPE OP LORENZO DE' MEDICI, called " Thb 
Magnificent." A New and much improved Edition. Edited by his Son, 
Thomas Roscoe. Demy Z\o, with Portraits and numeroits Plates, cloth extra, 91. 

ROSS'S (C. H.) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, m. 
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ROWLANDSON (Thomas) : HIS LIFE AND TIMES ; With 

the History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meantnt;. With verj* nu- 
merous full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 410, a thick volume, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, 31X. (ni, \^ln preparation. 

a AINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS OP THE DUKE OP), during the 
^^ Reign of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. Translated from the French 
and Edited by Baylk St. John. A New Edition, in Three Vols., 8vo, with nu- 
merous Steel-plate Illustrations. \^Ih preparation. 

SALA (George Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HISTO- 
RICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt. \^Ih preparation, 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
SANSON PAMUiY. Memoirs of the. compiled from Private Docu- 
ments in the po.<ise?^sion of the Family (1688-1847), by Hbnri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Camille Barkers. Two Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra. [In the press. 

•»• Sanson nuts the hereditary French executioner, toho officiated at tht decapita- 
tion 0/ Louis XVI. 

SCHOLA ITALICA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures in the 
Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Engravings after Michabl 
Ancelo, Raphael^ Titian, Caracci, Guido, Par.migiano, &c., by Volpato 
and others, half-bound morocco extra, ^2 xis. id. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr. Franz HCffer, Author of " Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future." {^In preparation, 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beautiful Illustrations and Maps. Three Vols., 
imperial 8vo, cloth extra, £\ z6x. 

*' SECRET OUT'' SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, proTusely Illustrated, price 4X. 6d. each. 

ART OP AMUSINQ. A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 

Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank Bellew. 300 Illustrations. 
HANKY-PANKY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difhcult Tricks, White 

Magic, Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. Crbmbr. aoo Illustrations. 
MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK : Performances with Cups and Balk, 

^STKs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 

Cremer. 300 Illustrations. 
MAGIC NO MYSTERY: Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 

with fully descriptive Directions. Numerous Illustrations. [In the press. 

MERRY CIRCLE (The) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 

Amusements. By Clara Bellew. Numerous Illustrations. 
SECRET OUT : One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations : with entertaining Experiments in Drawing-room or " White Magic." 

By W. H. Cremer. 300 Engravings. 

SEYMOUR'S (Robert) HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 86 Clever 

and Amusing Caricature Etchings on Steel, with Letterpress Commentary by 
Alfred Crowquill. A New Edition, with Biographical Notice, and Descrip- 
tive List of Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 15X. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST POLIO. Mr. William Shake. 

speare's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Original Copies. Lond., Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount. 
1633. — An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process— thus ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
8vo, antique binding. [/n the press. 
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SHAKESPEARE.— THE LANSDOWNE EDITIOK. Beutt- 

fuUy printed in red and black, m small but very clear type. Post Svo, wuh 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, tf.: or. 
illustrated by 37 beautiful Steel Plates, after Stothard, doch extn, gUt^ g^ 
edges, 18/. 

SHAW'S ILLUMINATED WORKS, 

ALPHABETS. NUMERALS, AND DEVIOES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Selected from the finest existing Specimens. 4(0,48 Plates 
(86 Coloured), (,1 as. : Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Coloured Mates very hij^hly 
finished and heightened with Gold, £4 4X. [New Edition frtftarimg, 

ANCIENT FURNITURE, drawn from existing Aathorities. With 
Descriptions by Sir S. R. Mevkick. 4to, 74 Plates, half-morocco, £x itx. 61^.; or, 
with some Plates Coloured, ^to, half-morocco. ;£ a ax. ; Large Paper copies, imperiil 
4to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, £4 14X. (Wf. 

DEOORATIYE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Exhibiang, 
in 41 Plates and numerous beautiful Woodcuu, choice Specimens of the various 
kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained 
Gla^s, Venetian Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book- 
binding, &c. ; with elegant Initial Letters to the Tarious Descriptions. Imperial 
8vo, half-morocco extra, £,\ &r. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND during the 
Reign of Qi'ern Ei.izadbth, as exemplified in Mr. Palmer's House at Great 
Yarmouth. Imperial Ato, 43 Piates of Architectural Ornament, and Portrait, half- 
morocco, £\ its. ; or India Proofs, half>morocco extra, £,9 Sf. 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OP THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 94 Plates, beautifully Coloured, 
a profusion of Initial Letters, and Examples of Cunous Ornament, with Historiou 
Introduction and descriptive Text. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, half-Rozburshe. 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE (DETAILS OF). With 

Descriptive l^ttcrpiress by T. Moui.B. 4to, 60 Plates, half-morocco, £,1 5*.; Large 
Paper, imperial ^to, several of the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £■! tor. 6</. 

ENCYCLOP-ffiSDIA OP ORNAMENT. Select Examples from the 
purest and best Specimens of all kinds and all Apes. 410, 59 PlateiL half-morocco, 
%\ IX.: I^rge Piiper copies, imperial 4to, wuh all the Plates Coloured, half' 
morocco, It'i 13X. 6./. 

ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OP THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS^ and 
early printed Books. 66 Plates, carefully coloured from the Originals, with 
Descriptions by Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mus. 4to, hau-Rox- 
burghe, Jix x^s. td.\ Large Paper copies, the Plates finished with opaqve 
Colours and illuminated with Gold, imperial 4to, half-Roxburghe, £7 ys, 

LUTON CHAPEL : A Series of 20 highly-finished Line Engravings 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. Imperial folio, India Prxx>rs, h:3f. 
niorocco, /a 8*. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK : A Series of 50 Copperplates, 
several Coloured. 410, half-morocco, i8x. 



SHAW AND BRIDOENS* DESIGNS POR FURNITURE, with 

Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, royal 4to, half-morocco, jQi xx. ; 
Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £a Bs. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY LIFE. From Original Sources. With 
Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings now First Collected. By D. F 
MacCarthy. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, js, &/. 
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SHERIDAN'S OOMFI«ETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, lus Works 
in Prose and Poetry. Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gut, with lo full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, ^s. td. 

** Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, Par exceUtnce. always the h*st of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the b*tt drama (the 
Duenna), the btst farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to croum all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." — Byron. 

"The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of hb poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving; the chief facts m Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it." — Pall Mall GazetU. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTRN. With nearly 100 Ilhistrations. Sevbnth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7X. 6d, 
"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 

Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 

the most wholesale depredation." — Th4 Times, 

Sn-VESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PAIiJBOaRAPHY; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, uken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Maddbn, Keeper of MSS., Brit Mus. Two Vols., atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gill, £-^1 xos. — Also, a Volume of Historical and Dsscriptivr 
Lettkkprkss, bv Champollion Ficeac and Champollion, Tun. Translated, 
with Additions, oy Sir F. Maddbn. Two Vob., royal 8vo, Ldf-morocco, gilt, 
jC^ 8*. 
" This great work contains upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 

executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. of various ages and 

nations, illuminated in the highest style of art The cost of getting up this q>lendid 

publication was not far from ;Cao,ooo.*' — Alibon4*s Diet, 

*' The great work on Palaeography generally — one of the most sumptuous works 

of iu claM ever published."— Cta»i^rr'* Encyclopadia. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Etymological, Historical, and 

Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6r. td. 

" We are glad to see the Slanr Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a higk 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature." — Academy, 

'* In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionax|r 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained.** — Notes and Queries, 

*' Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best authorities.''— ^//in^n/. 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LIT£RAR7 OURIOSITISS : 
Containing Facsimiles of Autographs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interesting 
Localities, Old Houses, Portraits, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
ftc. 4to, with xoo Plates (some IlluminatedX half-morocco extra, £9 ^t, 
•,• TJke Autff^ra/ks are chiefly o/a liierttry character^ and inclnde LetUrt hy 

Ceverdale, Sir Christopher H^ren, Sir Isaac Newton^ Cowley, Fope, Addison, 

Gray, Milton, Prior, Smollett, Sterne, Locho, Burnt, Steele, Hume, Dr, John^ 

son, Benjamin Franklin, William Penn, ifc. 
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SMITH (ThomM Aitheton), REMINI801INOE8 of th« ZdlTE; 

or, The Pursuiu of an English Country Geatlemaa. By Sir J. £. Kakdlkt 

WiLMOT, Bart. New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and c o k m rwi lUustratioos. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. td. 
SMOEISR'S TSXT-BOOE. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitelj 

printed from "silver-faced " type, cloth, very neat, fih edges, %t. 6d, 
SOUTH'S (Dr. Robert) SBRMONa With Biographical Memoir, 

Analytical Tables, General Index. &c. Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, su. 
SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PULCS BOOS. Edited by his Sooin- 

Law, J. W. Waktbk. Second Edition. Four Vols., medium 8vo, with Ftetrait, 

cloth extra, £i los. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONOHOLOaY: A Complete 

Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Finres of 
Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables, Glossary, 
&c. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, isx- : or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, ^i Sr. 

SPECTATOR (The), with the Original Dedications, Notes, and a 
General Index. Demy Svo, with Portrait of Addison, cloth extra, 9*. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF QKBAT 
BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches. With Historical De- 
scription and Introduction, by John Kkmpb, F.S.A. A New Eoitiom, with a 
large body of Additional Notes by John Hewitt. Imperial 4to, contauniag Z47 
l>eautifully finished Etchings, all Tinted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Colours 
half-morocco. jC^ 9*. ; Large Paper, half-morocco, ;C 15 ^5*' [/* Uu ^rta. 

"No English library should be without this unique and important publication. 

Charles Stothard is the model which every antiquarian artist must follow, if he 

wishes to excel. His pencil was always guided by his mind, and we may safely 

assert that no one ever united equal accuracy and feeling."— ^«rtf<rr/jr Remew. 

STOWS (John) SURVEY OP LONDON, written in the Year 
is^S. Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., Secreury of the Camden Society. A 
>Jcw Edition, with Copperplate Illustrations, large Svo, price qs. [/« tJke Mrss. 

STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENGLISH. 
from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch ft, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols., royal 4to, with 153 Encravings from the most Authentic Soarces. beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £t 6x. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, jf 15 xu. 

STRUTT'S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry tne Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Ediuon, with critical Notes by J. R. PLAKCNi, 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to, with 7a Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, ^3 3/. ; or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, i^io los. 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries. Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous Speciacle% from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty 
Engravings, in which are represented most of the popular Diversions, selected 
from Ancient Manuscripts. Edited by William Hone, Author of the '* Every^ 
day Book." Crown Svo, cloih extra, ^t, price 7x. 6tf. A few Largk Paper 
CoFiKS have been prepared, uniform with the " Dresses,'* with an extra set of 
Copperplate Illustrations, carefully coloured by hand, from the Originals, once 6v 

8TUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine Copperplate 
Engravings on a very large scale. Imperial folio, cloth extra, £x zr. 

SUMMER ORXnSING IN THE SOUTH SEAR Bj Charles 
Warren Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, js. td. 
*' This is a vei^ amusing book, and full of that quiet humour for which the 

Americans are $0 uunous."— f^aMi// Fair, 
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STNTAX'S (Dr.) THREE TOX7R3, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole <^ Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C 
HoTTSN. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d. 

SWINBURNE'S IVORKS, 
THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 
ATALANTA IN OALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
OHASTEIiARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, ^s. 
POEMS AND BAT.TiADS. Fcap. Svo, 91. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint- 
ings, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blakb and his Wife. Demy 8vo, x6/. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown Svo, lOf. 6^. 

BOTH WELL: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, cloth extra, I2J. (>d, 

QEORQE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown Svo, 7^. 

SONGS OP TWO NATIONS: DiR^, A Song of Italy, Ode 
ON THE French Republic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown Svo, 12s, 

"A volume of subtle explanation and analysis, displaying as strongly as Mr. 

Swinburne's poems his mastery of language and his power of perception The style 

is such as few Englishmen have ever reached, and the whole volume is a contribution 

to literature."— -<4/A^>Me«wf. 

Also, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, price 3X. 6d. 

ROSSETTI'S (W. M.) CRITICISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 

rriAYLOR'S HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS: Ancient and 

^ Modem Games, Conjuring, Fortune-Tellinff, and Card Sharping, Gambling 

and Calculation, Cartomancy, Old Gamine- Houses, Card Revels and Blind 

Hookey, Picquet and Vingt-et-un, Whist and Cribba^^e, Tricks, &c With Sixty 

curious Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, pnce 7/. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Jeremy) COMPLETE WORKS. With Biographical 
and Critical Essay. Three Vols., imperial Svo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £» $t. 
THACEERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every-day reading. Large post Svo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, now First Published, from Mr. Thackeray's Original 
Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

"An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pa^es of which are 
adorned by some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illustrious author of * Vanity Fair * was perpetually scribbling in the mar- 
gins of books, and on everf scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these 
eyes have witnessed him scnbbling scores of times." — G. A. SAt.A, im tks 
Illustrated Loudon News. 

THEODORE HOOK'S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, with 
his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Pans, and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 
*'As a wit and humourist of the highest order his name will be preserved. Hb 

political songs and jeux eP esprit vnll form a vcinme qf sttrtmg^ emd tasting 

attructioH."—].G. Lockhart. 

THESEUS : A GREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Movft Smith. With Descriptive 
Text. Oblong folio, price 7s. 6d. 
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THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND XSMFrftfe 

OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Roy. 8vo. doth exli*. 15*. 

THIERS' HISTORY OP THE FRENCH BEYOIaUTIOK. 

Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, \s$. 

" The History of the French Revolution by Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
book in France — and I believe in Europe. It combines the eompactnass and uaify^ 
of the book, the order and arrang^emeot of the journal, the simplicity of the biogn- 
phy, the valuable and minute details of the autobiography, and the enthusiasm, th« 
passion, and the indignation of the pamphlet. There are in many parts of »!»?« 
great book, whole chapter* which read a» if they had been written with the sword." 
— Jules J an in, in tht Atkerutum, 

THOMSON'S (James) THE SEASONS, and THE CASTLSS 
OF INDOLENCE. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Crown 8to, 
cloth extra, gilt, ts. [/« the ^r ess, 

THORNBURY.— ON THE SLOPES OP PARNASSUa Br 
Walter Thornburv. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tknnibl. A. F. 
Sandvs, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walkbr, 
T. Macqioid, J. Lawson, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 410, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, air {.In pre/aratimn. 

TIMBS* ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and EOOENTRICITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
letters, &c. By loHN TiMBS, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. (m. 

*' l*he reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into 'English Eccentrics.* 
licaux, preachers, authors, actors, monstrosities of the public shows, and leaders of 
religious imjxjstures, will meet him here in infinite, almost perplexing, variety. The 
queer illustrations, from portraits and caricatures of the time, are admirably suited 
to the letterpress." — Graphic. 

TIMBS' CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Aneciwtes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostblribs, and Tavkrns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7*. td. 

TOURNEUR'S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
hitherto altogether unknown Series of Sonnets. Edited by J. Churton Cou,iss. 
Post 8vo, antique boards. [.I>i pre^rntiffn. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIBER rLUVIORUM; or. River 
Scenery of France. 6a highly-finished Line En^vings by Willmorb. Goooall^ 
Miller, Cousens, and other distinguished Artists. With descriptive Letterpress 
by Lbitch Ritchie, and Memoir by Alaric A. Watts. Imperial 8vo, cloih 
extra, gilt edges, £\ x\s. 6*/. 

TURNER (J. M. W.) and GIRTIN'S RTVER SCENURY. 
ao beautiful Mezzotinto Plates, engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bromlet 
LuPTON, and Charles Turner, principally after the Drawings of J. M. w! 
Turner. Small folio, in Portfolio, jCx its. 6d. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND OORRESPONDENCi;. 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academt- 
cians. By Walter Thornburv. New Edition, entirely rewritten and added 
to. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra. [/» >rr/nrtt//tfw. 

TURNER QALLERY (The) : A Scries of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, jCto * 
Large Paper copies. Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, /,3o. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 
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TTAQABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
^ through the Streets of London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn 
from the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the British 
Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and Descriptive Text. With 
the Woodcuts and the 3a Plates, from the original Coppers. Crown 4to, half- 
Roxburghe, isx. td. 

VYNER'S NOTmA.VENATICA: A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
the General Management of Hounds, and the Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and 
Rabies ; Kennel Lameness. &c. By Robkrt C. Vynbr. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. 
With spirited Coloured Illustrations by Alkbn. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21*. 

AliPOLE'S (Horace) ANECDOTES OP PAINTINa IN 
ENGLAND. With some Account of the principal English Artists, and 
incidental Notices of Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects, Medallists, En- 
eravers, &c. With Additions by the Rev. James Dallaway. New Edition, 
Revised and Edited, with Additional Notes, by Ralph N. Wornum, Keeper and 
Secretary, National Gallery. Three Vols., 8vo, with upwards of 150 Portraits and 
Plates, cloth extra, C^ js. 

WAI,POLE*S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chronologically arranged, with the Prefaces and Notes of Crokbr, Lord Dover, 
and others ; the Notes of all previous Editors, and Additional Notes by Pbtsr 
Cunningham. Nine Vols., 8vo, with numerous fine Portraits engraved on 
Steel, cloth extra, £^ is. 

" The charm which lurks in Horace Walpole's Letters is one for which we have 
no term ; and our Gallic neighbours seem to have engrossed both the word and tha 
quality — * elles sont piquantcs,' to the highest degree. If you read but a sentence, 
you feel yourself spell-bound till you have read the volume." — Qttarttrly Revitw. 
WAIiPOLE'S (Horace) ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; with Lists of their Works. A 
New Edition, Annotated, considerably Enlarged, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Illustrated by nearly aoo Copperplate Portraits. Six Vols., Svo, 
cloth extra, ;C2 X4'< {In prtj^rati&m» 

WALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED.— THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER ; or. The Contempbtive Man's Recreation : Being a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish ana Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K.C M.G. With the 61 Plate Illustrations precisely as in Pickering's two-volume 
Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown Svo, cloth antique, ^s. 6d. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regicides, and 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, aa in. by 14 in. Price ax. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OP SOOTS. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Si|;nature of 

8uecn Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to unitate the 
riginal MS. Price ax. 

WATERPORD ROLL (The).-niumlnated Charter-RoU of 

Waterford, Temp. Richard II. The Illuminations accurately Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from a Copy carefully made by the late Gborgb V. Du Noysr, Esq., 
M.R.I.A. Those Charters which have not already appeared in print will be 
edited by the Rev. Jamss Gkavbs, A.B., M.R.I.A. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt, 36X. \_Nearly ready. 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Scriptural Drama, 
and other Poems. By C. O. Wells. With an Introductory Essay by Algbknon 
Charles Swinburne. Crown Svo, cloth extra. [/m /Ax>nrxx. 

WESTWOOD'S PAUEOQRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA: 

being a Series of Illustrations of the Ancient Versions of the Bible, copied from 
Illuminated Manuscripts, executed between the Fourth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Royal 4to, with 50 beautifully Illuminated Plates, half>botind morocco, ;C3 lox. 
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WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ai:c< ; beautifully culoureJ, after 
the Original Dr4winj;& by Ciiaki.rs Wii.m. Imperial folio, in ponfolio, Ca 4>'- 

WILD'S FOREiaN CATHEDRALS. Twelve fine plates, im- 
perial folio, coloured, after the Oriijinal Prawiiij^'j, by Chaki.rs Wild. In port- 
folio, ^4 4*. 
" These splendid plates arc uncciualled, whether l»ound as a volume, treasured in 

a portfolio, or framed ft»r univer>al ;uiiuiiatiun."- . Mht >ui um. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOaY : or. Natural History 

of the Birds of the United States; >«i(h the L\r.tniuaiiv>a by Prince Char i.es 

Ll'CIAN boNAl'AKTK. N K\V AM) F.NI.AKi.Ff; Kl)ITI«>N, completed by thc 

iiiNertion of above One Hundred HinK omitted in thc orii^inal Work, and Illus- 
trated by valu.ibic Notes and I-il"c <'f the Aiithor, by Sir William Jardink. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fme Portrait of Wilsi>\, and 103 Plates, exhibiting; 
nearly four hundred h,5urcs of Jiirds accurately engraved and ^utiftdly coloured, 
half-bound morocco. [/« tJu press. 

"The Hist')rv of American liirdN by Alexander '.Vil«;nn is equal in elegance to the 

most di&tinguiiihed of our own K])lendid works on Oniithulugy. '— Ci;vikr. 

WILSON'S FRENCH-ENaLISH AND ENQLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY ; containinK full Explanations, Definition's, Synon^'ms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 
Langu.iKe. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the French Academy, Bovbr. 
Chambaud, Garnier, Lavsaux, Des CarriAkf:s and Fain, Johnso.n, and 
Walker. Imperial 8vo. 1,373 closely-printed pages, cloth extra, X5J. 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS : Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
Remarkable and Kccentric Persons of ever>' Avie and Nation. By Hrkrv 
WiL-so.N and Jamks Cai-lfif.lij. Crown 8\o, tilotli cAlra. with 61 full-page 
Kngravings, ^s. hd. 

WRIGHT'S (Andrew) COURT-HAND RESTORED : or, Stu- 
dent's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c. Folio, half- 
morocco, lox. 6(/. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the OEORQES 

(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures Caricatures, Scpiibs, Broadsido. 
window Pictures. &c. By Thomas Wright, Ks*]., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vi., 
cloth extra, ^s. M. 

"Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of thc most interesting. 
Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing .-jnd eiiifving." — Morning Post. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OP CARICATURE AND OP THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATUKF, S( ULrrUKR. AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest 'lines to thc Present Day. By Thimas Wkhjht, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. F.mkmolt, F.S.A. Large post 
8to, cloth extra, gilt, "js. Cxi. 

"Almost overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
thc reader to a full survey of our English caricature, fi-im its earliest efforiN to the 
fuU-blown blossoms of a Rowlandson <»r a (lillray. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fairholt add greatly to thc v.iluc of the volnin'.v*'— ^'r«»////<r. 
"A very amusing and instructive volume."- .irt/z/r*/*!/ Kn'inv. 
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iNOPHON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 
Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate i^ortrait, a thick volume of 770 images, xa*. 



YANKEE DROLLERIES. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
•* Aur.iTSTi'S Sala. In Three Parts, each complete in itself. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3*. 6d. per Vol. 



J. (KiUEN and CO., printers, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 
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